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A muſe that loy'd ,n'nature's walks to 9 EY 
And gather” d many a wild flower in her way z . 

To nature's friend her genuine gifts would bring, / ) 9 
The light amuſements of life's vacant ſpring. 4 FTE 2 
Te friends of Pope indulge her native lays He. | 
And Glouceſter joins with Lyttleton to praife, I 
Each Judge of art, her ftrain, though artlefs, loves 3 3 
And Shenftone ſmil'd, and poliſh'd Hurd approves. 95 FD. 
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But Langhorne's fate in yon firm rock t read, 
Which rears above the cloud its towering head; 
Long as that rock ſhall rear its head on high, 
And lift its bold front to the azure ſky; 
F Long as theſe adamantine hills ſurvive, i 
-*:.-2 80 long, harmonious Langhorne, ſhalt thou live, 

1 While « 17 Th wave ſhall laſh and vainly roar, 

4 Aud only fix thy ſolid baſe the more. 
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HE materials from which the — hiſtory of 

Langhorne can be collected, are To ſcanty, as 

not to admit of that information we are deſirous of 

laying before the world reſpecting a character, which, 

in point of literature and poetry, has a juſt claim to 
our attentive regard. 

John Langhorne, as appears from © Burn's Hiſtory 
of Weſtmoreland, his on Ode to the River Eden, 
and his © Stanzas to the Genius of Weitmoreland,” in 
the © Efufions of Friendſhip and Fancy, was a native 
of Kirkby-Stephen, on the banks of the Eden, inthe be- 
fore-mentioned county. The date of his birth is uncer- 
tain. His father was the Reverend Joſeph Langhorne, 
who, dying inhis infancy, left him and his brother Wil- 
liam to the nurture of an affectionate mother, whole pas 
rental care our author, as a token of duty and gra- 
tude, has commemorated in a monody on her death, 


1759. 


& Source of my life, that led my tender years 
& With all a parent's pious fears, be 
£ That nurs'd my infant thought and taught my mind to grow.“ 


It appears, from various paſſages in his poeticalworks, 
that he reſided near Studley in Yorkſhire, between the 
years 1756 and 1758: His © Elegy written among the 
Ruins of Pontefra& Caſtle, bearing date, 17 56, and 
his © Verſes left with the Miniſter of Ripendon, 1758. 

The place of his education is not known, nor is it 
certain from what univerſity he obtained his degrees, his 
name not being to be found in the liſt of graduates ei- 

ther of Oxford or Cambridge. | 

In 1758, ſome poetical ſketches, with his name af 
fixed, appeared in The Grand Magazine, a periodical. 
work, of ſhort duration, publiſhed by Mr. Ralph Grifa 

fith, proprietor of the Monthly Reaneww, which in that 
e | early 
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LIFE OF LANGHORNE, Er 
early ſtate of literary criticiſm acquired great reputatio 
in the learned l | 

In 17 59, he publiſhed “ The Death of Adonis, a Paſ- 
| | toral Elegy from Bion;” and fo prolific was his mule, 
that, in the coꝑxſe of the ſame year, he produced The 
3 Fears of Muſ®, a Poem, to the Memory of Mr. Han- 
l del, with an “Ode to the River Eden.“ 
In 1760, he reſided at Clarehall, Cambridge, where 

be firſt courted patronage in a poem written on the ac- 
ceſſion of his preſent Majeſty, as well as in an ode pro- 
duced the year following on the royal nuptials, which 
was printed in the Cambridge collection of verſes on 
| that auſpicious event, and afterwards inſerted in“ So- 
| lyman zd Almena.“ “ | ; | 7 
About this time he entered into holy orders, and 1 
woas appointed to ſuperintend the education of the ſons 
of Robert Cracroft, Eſq. of Hackthorne in Lincoln- 
ſhire. Here he gave honourable teſtimony of his hu - 
manity as well as literary ability, in publiſhing, at 
Lincoln, a volume of Poems on ſeveral Occaſions,” 
in quarto, for the benefit of a gentleman in diſtreſs, with 
the following liberal remark in the preface to the vo- 
lume. If any one, into whole hands this work ſhall 
fall, ſhould be diſſatisfied with his purchaſe, let him 
remember that it is publiſhed; for the relief of a 
gentleman in diſtreſs; and that he has not thrown 
away five ſhillings in the purchaſe of a worthleſs 
book, but contributed ſo much to the aſſiſtance of in- 
digent merit. I had rather have my readers feel that 
pleaſure which ariſes from the ſenſe of having done 
one virtuous deed, than all they can enjoy from the 
works of poetry and wit.“ 5 
In 1761 he removed to London, engaged as a wri- 
ter in the Monthly Review, and as party zeal then 
prevailed in a furious degree, he undertook to eſpouſe 
the cauſe of government, at the head of which was Lord 
Bute, and became a frequent and ſucceſsful publiſher 
of various performances in proſe and verſe, | 
This work eſteemed novel forms a part of eur Pocket Library, In- 


— 
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In the year following he produced a poem entitled 
the ©© Viceroy, complimenting the Earl of Halifax, then 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; which was followed by 
« Solyman and Almena, an Eaftern Tale; Letters 
on Religious Retirement, Melancholy, and Enthuſiaſm, 
and the Viſions of Fancy, in four EleMes.” 

In 1763 Charles Churchill, a ſatiriſt of ſingular 
acrimony, produced a poem entitled © The Prophecy of 
Famine, containing the keeneſt inveſtives on the coun- 
try and people of North Britain. Againſt this piece 
Langhorne drew his pen, and publiſhed “ Genius and 
Valour, a Paſtoral Poem, written in honour of a Siſter 
Kingdom.” It was inſcribed to Lord Bute, as a tefti-- 
mony of reſpect from an impartial Engliſhman. But 
our author, as well as the greater part of thoſe who 
eſpouſed the intereſt of his Lordſhip, derived very lit- 
tle emolument from his labour; yet he was ſo intent 
on his literary purſuits, that the ſame year he produced 
The Effuſions of Friendſhip and Fancy, in feveral 
Letters to and from Sele& Friends.“ Letters between 
Theodoſius and Conſtantia®, with a Dedication to 
Doctor Warburton,” and The Enlargement of the 
Mind,” an Epiſtle to“ General Crauford,” written at 
_ Belvidere, in Kent. The ſecond Edition of the Eifu- 
ſions, &c.“ was publiſhed in 1766, with alterations 
and additions, 3 

By embarking in the vindication of the character of 
Lord Bute, in oppoſition to the aſperity of the oppo- 
nents of his adminiftration, he expoſed himſelf, with 
Francis and Murphy, to the fatiric laſh of Churchill, 
in the following lines of © The Candidate.“ 

„ Why may noi Langborne, ſimple in his la 
« F 72. — E gu ſion ee away l mare 
„Wich PFriendj/ap and with Fancy trifle here, 
Or ſleep in Paftoral at Belanaere 35 
Sleep let them all, with dullneſs on her throne, 
Secure from any malice but their own,” 
Langhorne ſeems to have been more liberally re- 
warded by Warburton than by the noble ſtateſman 
: © 7, Theſe Letters, alſo make part of our Pocket Library. 
| whole 


BR LIFE OF LANGHORNE, 
whoſe cauſe he had ſo warmly eſpouſed ; for that pre- 
late was ſo pleaſed with the dedication prefixed to the 
& Letters of Theodoſius and Conſtantia, that he ex- 
erted his influence in the appointment of the author 
in December 1765, to be aſſiſtant preacher at Lin- 
coln's Inn. 

In 1764, he purſued his ſtudies with unremitted 
ardour, and publiſhed ** The Correſpondence between 
Theodoſius and Conſtantia, from their firſt acquaint- 
ance to the departure of Theodoſius, with a poetical 
Dedication to Colman.” —“ The poetical works of 
Mr. William Collins, with Memoirs of the Author, 
and Obſervations on his Genius and Writings.” 
Letters on the Eloquence of the Pulpit.”*—* The 
Enlargement of the Mind. Epiſtle II, to William 
Langhorne, A. M.”* His brother, to whom he in- 
{cribed this Epiſtle, was himſelf a poet, and publiſhed 
« Job, a Poem, and «© A Poetical Paraphraſe on 
ſome part of Iſaiah.” = 

The affection naturally ſubſiſting between the bro- 
thers, from the ties of confanguinity, had, by a ſimi- 
lar genius and propenſity, been matured into the high- 
eſt perſonal eſteem. | | | 


thou partner of my life and name, 

From one dear ſource, whom Nature form'd the ſame, 
 Ally'd more nearly in each nobler part, 12 

And more the friend than brother of my heart. 


In 1766, he publiſhed his „ Poetical Works, in 
two volumes, duodecimo, with a poetical Dedication - 
to the Honourable Charles Yorke.” This collection 
included the pieces formerly printed ſeparately; and 
« The Fatal Prophecy,” a dramatic poem in five 
acts written in 1765, 

Langhorne's criticiſms in the Monthly Review ſub- 
Jetted him, as was very natural, to the cenſure of 
thoſe contemporary writers, on whole productions he 
had animadverted with ſeverity ; and he was attacked 
by Hugh Kelly, an author riſing into repute at that 

| Ee. time, 


— 
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time, who publiſhed a poem entitled © Theſpis, in 
which is the following harſh and illiberal invective. 


Triumphant dunce, illuftrious Langhorn, riſe, 
And while whole worlds deteſt thee and deſpiſe, 
With rage uncommon, cruelly deny i 
Thy hapleſs muſe e'en privilege to die; 
While Theodoſius, baſely torn from night, 
Reeks, feſters, ſtinks,” and putrifies to ſight, 
And mad Conſtantia damns the recreant name, 
To drive with Flecknoe down the fink of fame; 
Say, with what charm, what magic art thou bleſt, 
That grief or ſhame ne' er rankle in thy breaſt; - 
: That e' en mere inſt inct never points a way 
| To fly from man, and refuge from the day? 
Ne'e: kindly tells thee of lome pitying grave, 
To ſnatch the blockhead, and to hide the ſlave ? 
Oh! that, like Langborn, with a bluſhleſs face, 
J bore the ſtroke of merited diſgrace z | 
Like him, with ſome fine apathy of foul, 
I ſtood the thunder in its mightieſt roll, 


XZ / Srmil'd when the bolt indignantly was hurl'd, _ 
1 Or gap'd unconſcious on a {corning world ! 
3 Then could I view, with temper in my look, 


The juſt damnation of a favourite book; 
Could fee my labours, with an aching. eye, 
Form the grand outwork of a-giblet-pie ; 
Pil'd in nice order for the ſuburb ſtalls, 
Or ſent in carts to Clements, at St. Paul's; 
Then the ſharp cenſure, or the biting jeer, 
Had fall'n, all blunted, on my nerveleſs ear, 
| And leagu'd perhaps with I might ſtand 
l | To ſave, or damn, at random through the land! 
%* To blaſt each work of excellence, e'er known, 
And write eternal praiſes of my owa. 


Our author, at the cloſe- of this year, obtained con- 
fiderable church preferment, whether by purchaſe or 
gift is not known; being inducted to the valuable 
rectory of Blagdon in Somerſetſhire, as well as ap- 
pointed a prebendary in the cathedral of Wells. He 
was alſo in the commiſſion ot the peace for the county 
of Somerſet, and diſcharged the duties of that office with 
ability and integrity. Wt 4s” | In 


works. 
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In the beginning of the year 1767, he entered inte 
the connubial ſtate with Miſs Craycroft, whoſe bro- 
thers had been under his tuition; but the happineſs 
reſulting trom his union with this lady was of a ſhort 
duration; as ſhe died in child bed of a daughter. A 
mournful event, that occaſioned his pathetic “ Verſes 


to the Memory of a Lady, written at Sandgate Caſtle,” 


1768. The death of his amiable conſort was alſo la- 
mented by two of his literary friends; Mr. Cart- 
wright, in a poem called Conſtantia,” and Mn. 
Abraham Portal, in ſome elegiac verſes printed in his 

The fame calamitous circumſtance ſoon after befel 
the wife of Scott the poet, of Amwell, who dying in 
child bed, her huſband ſolaced his ſorrow by compoſ- 
ing an Elegy to the Memory of one who had been 
dear to him ;** a copy of which he ſent to Langhorne. 
A mutual ſympathy ariſing from ſimilar cautes gave 
birth to a friendſhip between the two bards, which 
continued, without abatement, till the death of Lang- 
horne. In the courſe of the ſame year Shaw pub- 
liſhed his beautiful “ Monody, on the Death of his 
Wile,” ſome ſevere comments on which appearing in a 
newſpaper, were imputed to Langhorne, . and occa- 
fioned a literary conteſt between the two poets ; but it 
was carried on without much 1ancour or acrimony on 
either ſide. | 

In 1768 he publiſhed “ Precepts of Conjugal Hap- + 
pineſs, a poem, addrefled to his filter-in-law, on her 
marriage; and, about this time, obtained the title 
of Doctor in Divinity, ſuppoſed to be conferred on 
him through the intereſt of the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury. - | 
Notwithſtanding his eccleſiaſtical preferment, he 


| proſecuted his ſtudies with the utmoſt aſſiduity, and 


publiſhed, in 1769, Frederic and Pharamond, or 
the Conſolation of Human Life, and Letters, ſup- 
poled to have been written between M. de St. Evremond 
and Mr. Waller.” The following year he publiſhed, 
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in conjunction with his brother, © Plutarch's Lives, 
tranſlated from the original Greek, with Notes criti- 
cal and explanatory, and a new Life of Plutarch,” in 
two volumes duodecim?. |. 

In 1771 he publiſhed “ The Fables of Flora,” in 
quarto; and, in 1773, The Origin of the Veil, 
a poem, in quarto, and a“ Diſſertation, Hiſtorical and 
Political, on the ancient Republics of Italy, &c.“ in 
octavo. 

During his reſidence, in the ſummer of 1773, at 
Weſt>n-Supra-Mare, in Somerſetſhire, vihither he went 
for the benefit of the ſea air, the ingenious Miſs Han- 
nah More reſided, for the ſame ſalutary purpoſe, at 
Uphill, a mile from Weſton. Meeting the female 
bard, one day, upon the ſea-ſhore, Langhorn wrote, 
with the end of his ſtick upon the ſand, the following 
impromptu. | | 

Along the ſhore 

Walk'd Hannah More';— 
Waves, let this record laſt — 

Sooner ſhall ye, 


Proud earth and ſea, 
Than what fe writes be paſt. 


The lady returned the compliment, by ſcratching 
underneath, with her whip, with the ſame facility of 
genius, 

Some firmer baſis, poliſh'd Langhorne, chooſe, 
To write the dictates of thy charming muſe ; 


Her ſtrains in ſolid characters rehearſe, 
And be thy tablet laſting as thy verſe, 


The Doctor, highly pleaſed with this effuſion of 
the lady's muſe, praiſed her wit, and copied the lines, 
which he preſented to her, at a houſe near the ſea, 
where they adjourned, and ſhe afterwards wrote under 
as follows. 1 


Langhorne, whoſe ſweetly-varying muſe has power, 
To raiſe the penſive, crown the ſocial hour; | 
Whole very trifling has the charm to pleaſe, 

Wich native wit and unaffected eaſe ; BEES 
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How ſoon, obedient to thy forming hand, 
The letters grew upon the flexile ſand. 

Should ſome loft traveller the ſcene explore, 

And trace thy verſes on the dreary ſnore, 
What ſudden joy would feaſt his eager eyes, 
How from his eyes would burſt the glad ſurpriſe. 
Meth inks I hear, or ſeem to hear him ſay, 


This letter'd ſhore hath ſmoot h'd my toilſome way; 


Hannah, he adds, though honeſt truth may pain, 

Yet here 1 ſee an emblem of the twain, | 
As theſe frail characters with eaſe impreſt on 
Upon the yielding 1and's ſoft watery breaſt ; ; 


Which, when ſame few ſhort hours they ſhall have food, 57 


Shall ſoon be ſwept by yon impetuous flood. 
Preſumptuous maid ! fo ſhall expire thy name, 
Thou wr*=tched feeble candidate for fame; 

But Langhorne*s fame in you firm rock * I read, 
Which rears above the cloud its towering head 
Long as that rock ſhall rear its head on high, 
And lift its bold front to the azure ſky; 

Long as theſe adamantine hills ſurvive, 

So long, harmonious Langhorne, ſhalt thou live, 
White Envy's wave ſhall laſh and vainly roar, 
And only fix thy ſulid baſe the more. 


At the importunity of Doctor Burn, a brother of 
the bench, he wrote and publiſhed, in 1774, a poem, 


entitled The Country Juſtice, Part I.“ to which he 


prefixed a dedication, complimenting the Doctor on 
his ſuperior knowledge of civil juriſprudence and re- 
fined taſte for the liberal arts. He purſued the ſub- 
ject, and the year following 1 

the poem, and took the opportunity of addreſſing ſome 


poliſhed lines to Robert Wilſon Cracroft, Eſq. to 


whom he had been preceptor, and afterwards ſtood in 


the relation of brother-in-law. 


In 1776 he publiſhed ſeveral ſermons, preached on 


public occaſions, as well as three 8 pieces; the 


firſt entitled Milton's Italian Poems tranſlated;“ 


the ſecond, . The Country Juſtice, Part III.“ and 
the third, Owen of Carron. The laſt work cloſed 


his literary labours, as the impaired ſtate of his health 


would not admit of any further application to mental 


purſuits. 4 e en. Having 


a ſecond part of 
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Having laboured under a decline for the courſe of 
three years, he expired at his parſonage houſe in So- 
merſetſhire on the firſt of April, 1779. His friend, 
Mr. Portal, as a teſtimony of regard, for the deceaſed, 
wrote an elegy to his memory, from which it appears 
that he commended his orphan daughter to the care of 
a lady, whoſe eſteem he 120 conciliated by honour- 
able mention of her, in ſeyeral of his poetical produc- 
tions. His poems were collected and inſerted in the 
edition of the Engliſh Poets, publiſhed in 1790. 

From the moſt authentic accounts that can be pro- 
cured, it appears that much reſpect was attached to 
the perſonal merit of our author, who filled the ſeveral 
departments of life in which he was engaged in ſuch a 
manner as redoimded to his own honour and the inte- 
reſt and happineſs of fociety in general. Thoſe with 
whom he lived in habits of intimacy bear teſtimony to 
the rectitude of his conduct, the liberality of his mind, 
and the benevolence of his diſpoſition. From early life 
he affected ſolitude, and ſeemed particularly happy in 
a ſecluſion from the noiſy tumult of the buly world. 

An ingenious biographer has the following obſerva» 
tions. He frequently walked, when he was very 
young, two miles from home, to a retired place, where 
ſhaded privacy aided contemplation. The romantic 
aſpect of his native country probably added to this in- 
nocent enthuſiaſm, and the rude contraſt of rocks, 
woods, and waters, impreſſed ſomething of their own 
wild irregularity on his imagination. His poems 
abound with images and deſcriptions connected with 
the place of his nativity. In his fable of The Gar- 
den Roſe and the Wild Roſe, the recollection of the 
ſcenes of thoughtleſs gaiety and puerile amuſement, 
which he had long forfaken, reſtored to his mind the 
pleaſing images which were connected with them, and 
rekindled, in ſome meaſure, the enthuſiaſm which they 
_ firſt cheriſhed and inſpired.“ | 

| — Enon's wild and filent ſhade, 
Where oft my lonely youth was laid, / 
B What 


9 


— 


of the infuſion of malt. In his rural ceconomy he was 


companions, and brethren of the bench, he lived reſ- 


of the numerous proſe works he wrote, none have been 


# Both theſe eſteemed works are included in our Pocket Library. 
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| What time the woodland genius came, 
And touch'd me with his holy flame 
Or, where the hermit Belau leads 
Her waves through ſolitary meads ; 
And only feeds the deſart flower, 
Where once ſhe ſooth'd my ſlumbering hour: 
Or, rous'd by Stanmore's wintry ſky, 
She wearies Echo with her cr 
Where Eden's fairer waters flow, 
By Milton's bower, or Oſty's brow, 
Or Brockley's alder-ſhaded cave, 
Or, winding round the Druid's grave, 
Silently glide, with pious fear, 
To found his holy ſlumbers near. 


When Langhorn, after reſiding in the metropolis 
ſome time, had acquired a degree of reputation as an 
author, his ſociety became very deſirable, and he was 
as much. eſteemed for the hilarity of his diſpoſition as 
he bad been for the exuberance of his fancy, and the 
affability of his demeanour. He paſſed many of his 
convivial hours at the Burton ale houſe, in Gray's- inn 
Lane, where he took liberal draughts of a potent li- 
quor, for which that houle is well known by the lovers 


hoſpitable and generous ; and, by his pariſhioners, 


pected, and died lamented. 1 | 
As an author, he is more eſteemed for his poetic 
than his prolaic productions, though candour muſt 
admit the latter poſſeſs ſuch a degree of fancy, ſenti- 
ment, and erudition, as entitles them to a more gene- 
ral approbation than they have hitherto received ; for, 


in requelt ſince his death, except Solyman and Al- 
mena,”* Theodoſius and Conſtantia, and, © Plu- 
tarch's Lives, which have gone through ſeveral 
editions. 
„ Solyman and Almena, which ranks among the 
firſt of his performances in proſe, though it claims not 
the merit of Johnſon's „“ Raſſelas, or Hawkes- 
worth's “ Almoran and Hamet,”* in point of inven- 
tion 


* 


F 
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tion and intereſt, is highly reſpectable for the ingenuity 
of the deſign and the tendency of the ſtory, Though 
fome critics are of opinion, that the diction is too florid, 
and that in the compoſition too little regard has been 
paid to the eaftern ftyle or manners; yet it muſt be 
allowed that the tale conveys uleful inſtruction, and 
affords examples highly worthy of imitation. 

His © Letters on Religious Retirement“ are ad- 
dreſſed to a female friend, poſſeſſed naturally of a good 
underſtanding, improved by a polite education, but, 
under the * fi. of that melancholy and enthuſraſm 
which -liſpoſes the devotee to conceive that the Univer- 
tal Parent impoſes a reſtriction on the enjoyment of ra- 
tional pleaſures, and enjoins a ſecluſion from {ſocial 
intercourſe. | 

There is ingenuity in the arguments and pathos in 
the language of theſe letters in ſome degree ſimilar to 
the ſtyle of Harvey, though deſigned to elucidate a very 
different ſubject. F 

His © Effuſions of Friendſhip and Faney,“ are 
pleaſant ſallies of humour, and if they fall ſhort of the 
whim and point in which Sterne ſo pre-eminently 
excels, they muſt be allowed to be agreeable trifles. 
The various critical obſervations, poetical and claſſical, 
in the ſecond volume, addreſſed to a friend, evince the 
erudition of the author, and his refined taſte in polite 
literature. | 

The letters between Theodoſius and Conſtant ia, 
have, for their baſis, a tale related in No. 164 of the 
Spectator. The intent of this epiſtolary correſpond- 
ence, is to enforce the precepts of religion, natural and 
revealed, and the practice of all the-relative and focial 
duties. The letters are penned in a poliſhed fiyle, 
though the diction is too flowery for proſaic compoſi- 
tion, and in many places too luxuriant for epiſtolary 
writing, in which, as hath been very juſtly obſerved, 
art ſhould never want eaſe, nor elegance loſe fight 
of nature.“ BA 
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The ſermons of Langhorne are, for the moſt part, 


animated and pathetic 3 but ſome of them are verboſe 


and ſeemingly. affected. They have been censured by 
a divine of great learning and diſcernment, who, treat- 
ing of ſpecimens of falſe pathos, refers to ſermons, 
« by writers of little judgment and no genius—to 
thoſe of Dr. Langhorne in particular, and of the Me- 
thodiſts in general, where the inſtances of falſe pathos 
are ſo numerous, and ſo eaſy to be found, that I think 
it needleſs to quote them.” Again: Although me- 
thod cannot be too exact, it may be too ſtudiouſly diſ- 
played. There are ſermons of the firſt merit, in all 
other reſpects, that may juſtly be compared to fine 
ſkeletons, in which the hones, mulcles, and finews 
are faſhioned, arranged, and adjuſted, in the moſt per- 
ſect manner; but a compoſition of this ſort, though 
ever ſo conſummate for its ſtrength and ſymmetry, 
can only be pleaſing to the virtuoſo. The extreme 


oppoſed to this is the looſe and ſoft texture of Dr. 


Langhorne's ſtyle.” | 

His Memoirs of Collins,” “Letters on the Elo- 
quence of the Pulpit, — “ Letters between St. Evere- 
mont and Waller, and Frederick and Pharamond, may 
be generally conſidered as productions which diſplay 
many beauties with ſome defects, and in which, obſer- 
vations juſt and pertinent are intermixed with remarks 
trivial and nugatory. 

The tranſlat ion of Plutarch's Lives is mentioned by 
a learned and judicious critic in the following terms: 


„Of Plutarch's lives, the tranſlators have given a 


verſion that amply ſupplies the defects of that tranſla- 
tion to which Dryden lent his glorious name, writ- 
ten as he himſelf acknowledges, by as many hands as 
there were lives. It had, indeed, been corrected, in 
the editions of 1727 and 1758, with great learn] 
and abilities, as far as correction was poſſible; but 
the caſt and complexion could only be improved by a 
new work, which has been executed by the poe. 
tical brothers, with an elegance, fidelity, ſpirit, ang 
3 preciſion 
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preciſion, that merit the higheſt praiſe, and muſt ever 
reclude the neceſſity of a ſubſequent verſion. The 
Rte of Plutarch is well written, and the notes are very 
valuable.“ | | 
As Dr. Johnſon did not introduce any ſtrictures 
upon the productions of contemporary poets, in his 
excellent work, publiſhed firſt in 1779, under the title 
of © biographical and critical prefaces, our author 
was exempted from the ſevere cenſure of that rigid, 
though judicious critic, as well as deprived of the 
credit that might have reſulted from his commenda- 
tion. The taſk of commenting on his works, has 
been reſerved for Dr. Anderſon, who has executed it 
in ſuch a manner, as does honour to his erudition, his 
diſcernment, and his candour, which we doubt not 
will appear evident to the judicious reader by the fol- 
lowing extracts from the writings of that elegant bio- 
| grapher, alluſive to our. author in his poetical capa- 
A City. - 
e As a poet, his compoſitions are diſtinguiſhed by 
by” undoubted marks of genius; a fine imagination, and 
3 Aa ſenſible heart. Imagery and enthuſiaſm, the great 
1 eſſentials of poetry, inſpirit all his works, and place 
them far above the ſtrain of vulgar compoſitions. 
The tenderneſs of love, and the ſoft language of com- 
plaint, were adapted to his genius, as well as eleva- 
tion of thought, opulence of imagery, and the higheſt 
beauties of poetry. But the qualities for which he is 
. chiefly diſtinguiſhed, are imagination, pathos, and 
ſimplicity, animated ſentiment, pertinence of alluſion, 
warmth and vivacity of expreſſion, and a melodious 
verſification. His ſentimental productions are exqui- 
ſitely tender and beautiful; his deſcriptive compoſi - 
tions ſhew a feeling heart, and a warm imagination 
and his lyric pieces are pregnant with the genuine 
ſpirit of poetical enthuſiaſm : but his ſtyle, in the 
- midſt of much ſplendour and ſtrength, is ſometimes 
harſh and obſcure, and may be cenſured as deficient 
in eaſe and diſtinctneis. His chief faults are redun- 
B 3 dant 
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dant decoration, and an affectationof falſe and unneceſ- 
fary ornament, - He is not always contented with that 
conciſe and ſimple language, which is ſufficient to 
expreſs his ſentiments, but is tempted to indulge in 
ſuperfluous diction, by tlie faſcinating charms of no- 
velty and harmony. By giving way to the luxury 
of words, and immoderate embelliſhment, he ſome- 
times, though rarely, violates ſimplicity, and be- 
comes unavoidably inaccurate and redundant. His 
ſentiments, however, are always juſt, often new, and 
generally ſtriking, A great degree of elegance and 


claſſical ſimplicity runs through all his compoſitions ; 


and his deſcriptions of nature, rural imagery, pictures 
of private virtue, and paſtoral innocence, have a ju- 


dicious ſelection of circumſtances, a graceful plain- 


neſs of expreſſion, and a happy mixture of pathos and 
ſentimennt, which mark the ſuperior poet.” 

His“ Death of Adonis“ is a clafſical and ſpirited 
verſion of one of the moſt beautiful paſtoral poems of 
antiquity. The dition is eaſy and elegant, and the 
numbers muſical and flowing. 

The © Poem to the Memory of Mr. Handel,” may 
be confidered as the genuine and animated watlings 
of Poetry, who deplores her ſiſter's loſs in Handel, in 
very elegant and harmonious verſe. There is a conf 
derable variety in the numbers, which are happily 
adapted to the ſubje&, and modulated to a judicious 
correſpondence with the images and the ſentiments. 


In the paſſage beginning, © I feel, I feel, rhe ſacred 


impulſe,” &c, the pauſes and cadences of the num- 
bers are ſo ſweet and mutable, that it muſt revive the 


idea of a fine band in the mind of every amateur of the 


ſcience of muſic. 

The Ode to the River Eden”* is very pretty and 
fanciful, The Stanza extends to ten lines of eight 
ſyllables, except the tenth, which, ſinking into tx 
changes the cadence very agreeably. The expreſſion, 
laughing wing, in the fourth ſtanza, is a bold, 
but very pardonable experiment, in metaphorical lan, 
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| LIFE OF LANGHORNE.. 19 
guage. Of the Hymn to Hope,” the verſification 
is ſmooth, the diction elegant, the imagery pleaſing, 
and the ſentiment moſtly fimple and pathetic. The 
« Viceroy”* praiſes Lord Halifax with truth and deli. 
cacy, but little poetry. | | | 
His „ Viſions of Fancy”? are the effuſions of a 
contemplative mind, , ſometimes plaintive, and always 
ſerious, but too attentive to the glitter of ſlight orna- 
ments. The thoughts are pure, ſimple, and pathe- 
tic; and the lines are ſuch as elegy requires; ſmooth, 
eaſy, and flowing; but the diction is often affected, 
and the phraſe unſkilfully inverted. The“ Autum- 
nal Elegy, and other pieces of that kind, delerves a 
more unqualified commendation. 

His „Genius and Valour” is a proper contraſt to 

«© The Prophecy of Famine.“ If he does not exceed 
Churchill, in the fire and force of his numbers, he is 
at leaſt equal to him in the eaſy and harmonious flow 
of his verſification. In that part of the poem where 
he celebrates thoſe natives of North Britain, who 
have been diſtinguiſhed for their genius and learning 
the repreſentation of the four ſeaſons appearing to 
Thomſon, and claiming the palm, like the fabled 
competition of the rural goddeſſes before the royal 
ſhepherd, is entitled to the higheſt praiſe. The 
« Seaſons” are diſtinguiſhed by a brilliancy of co- 

louring, and a diſtinctneſs and propriety of attribute, 

that rival, if not ſurpaſs, what we meet with of the 
kind, even in Thomſon, The deciſion contains 


an elegant compliment to the amiable poet of the 
Seaſons, 


—— The bard, whoſe gentle heart neꝰ er gave 
One pain, or trouble, that he knew to ſave ; 

No tavour'd nymph extols with partial praiſe, 

But gives to each her picture for her praiſe. 


<« In the firſt epiſtle of . The Enlargement of the 
Mind,“ he recommends the ſtudy of nature, in order 
to enlarge our minds by a due contemplation of her 
Works. 


> 
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works. The poem is rather defective, but it paſ- 


ſeſſes, in many parts, the concile and happy expreſ- 
ſion, and the melodious verſification of Pope's El 
ſay on Man.“ In the ſecond epiſtle, like the firit, 
there is more poetry than plan. The panegyric on 
Reaſon is eminently beautiful, and the reflect ion on 
the culture of the Power Divine” is pathetic. 
The deſcription of the graceful arts that flock round 
the throne of ſcience, particularly Poetry, Paintings 
Sculpture, and Mufic, is appropriate and ſtriking 
and the elegiac lines, to the memory of his friend, 
General Craufurd, are tender and pathetic. * The 
Preceprs of Conjugal Happineſs“ contain much valu- 
: ble inſtruction, delivered in chaſte and elegant dic- 
tion, and eaſy and harmoniaus verſe, 

«© The Verſes to the Memory of a Lady, rank 
with the celebrated elegiac compoſitions of Lyttleton 
and Shaw, to which they are equal in poetical merit, 
and ſcarcely inferior in pathetic tenderneſs. They 
mult pleaſe every body, becauſe there are beauties in 
them which affect every body. The following lines 


Mult touch every feeling heart: 


See the laſt aid of her expiring tate, 
S-e Love, een Love, has lent his darts to Fate! 
Oh! when beneath his golden ſhafts I bled, 
And vainly bound his trophies on my heady | 
Waen, crown'd with flowers, he led the roſy day, 
Liv'd in my eye, and drew my foul away— 
Could fear, could fancy, at that tender hour, 
See the dim grave demand the nuptial flower? 


There, there his wreathes dejected Hymen ftrew'd, * 


And mourn'd their bloom. unfaded as he view'd ; 

There each fair hope, each terwerneſs of life, 

Each nameleſs charm of ſoft obliging ſtrife, 

Delight, love, fancy, pleaſure, genius fled, 
And the beſt paſſions of my ſoul lie dead. 


The ingenious writer from whom theſe remarks 
are taken, digreſſes from the main ſubject to give vent 


to a pathon ſimilar to that which produced from the 


author, 
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LIFE OF LANGHORNE, 21 
author, on whoſe works he comments, the beautiful 
lines laſt quoted. | 

As the following lines of the commentator poſleſs 
much beauty of ſentiment and diction, we lay them be- 
fore our readers with the oblervations prefixed. 

« Theſe pathetic verſes,” ſays the elegant com- 
mentator, came ſo near the feelings of the preſent 


| writer, when he experienced a fimilar affliction nine 


years ago, that they hurt his peace of mind; and 


while he admired the poet, and pitied the man, he ſaw 
his own miſeries in the ſtrongeſt point of view, and 


ſought, like him, a vain relief by compoſing a“ Mo- 


| nody to the Memory of a Beloved Wife, in the ſame 


meaſure, which he extended, with a melancholy pleaſure 
that mourners only know, beyond the bounds which 


X cuſtom has preſcribed to elegiac verſes. He has ſeen 
the ſcene he deſcribes, and knows how dreadful it is. 
He knows what it is to loſe one, that his eyes and heart 
have long been uſed to, and he never deſires to part 
with the remembrance of that loſs.” | 


though the inexorable urn 

Never to me ſhall her lov'd form return; 

Though cold the breaſt that life's warm current fed, 
And pale the cheek thar modeft beauty ſpread. 
Though clos'd the eye that glanc'd endearing thought, 
And mute the voice that living goodnele taught; 
Never trom me ſhall her lov'd image part, 

But live and reign unrivall'd in my heart! 

Ev*n death's dim ſhadow ſecks to hid: in vain, 

The modeſt aſpect, and the ſmile humane 

In days broad glare, and in the gloom of night, 

Her pale- ey d phantom riſes to my fight ! 

In vain—confeſt, I ſee my AN NA ſtand, 

And the pen falls falls from my trembling hand ? 
Faint on my lips th* unhallowed ſounds expire, 
That vainly emulate the muſes fire; | 
Atreſh my tears in fond remembrance flow, 

And riſing anguiſh ſtops the ſtrain of woe; 

Bleeds in my breaſt with aggravated pain, 

Throbs at my heart, and Thrills in every vein ! 


He 
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He then purſues the main ſubject; 

In his Fables of Flora, the plan of fable is ſome- 
what enlarged, and the province ſo far extended, that 
the original narrative and moral may be accompanied 
with imagery, deſcription, and ſentiment.” The 
ſcenery is formed ina department of nature adapted to 
the genius and diſpoſition of poetry, where ſhe finds 
new objects, intereſts and connections, to exerciſe her 
fancy and her powers. The plan is judicious, and 
the execution truly admirable. None of his compo- 
ſitions bear ſtronger marks of poetical invention and 
enthuſiaſm; none are diſtinguiſhed by ſimplicity, ten- 
dernels and delicacy, in a more eminent degree, and 
none have a ſtronger tendency to promote the love of 
nature, and the intereſts of humanicy. Of thele 
charming compoſitions, © The Sun Flower and the 
Ivy, —“ The Laurel and the Reed,” —“ The Violet 
and the Parſley.— The Wall-Fower and the Mille - 


toe, and the © Paſſion Flower“ deſerve particular 4 


commendation. The two laſt are diſtinguiſhed by 
imagination, pathos and ſublimity, in a ſuperior 
degree. . 

* The Origin of the Veil,“ is an elegant compli- 
ment to the fair ſex, expreſſed in his uſual melodious 
flow of verſification. | . 

* The Country Juſtice,“ breathes throughout a lau- 
dable ſpirit of poetry and humanity; and is farther re- 
commended to us by the additional charms of a flowing 
and elegant verſificat ion. The firſt part opens with a 
retroſpectiye view of the ſorlorn ſtate of liberty and 
civil ſecurity in England before the inſtitution of juſ- 


tices of the peace in the reign of Edward III. He then 
celebrates this moſt ſalutary and excellent appointment: 


and its purpoſes. The deſcription of ancient Juſtice 
Hall ſucceeds, in which there are ſome exquiſite ſtrokes 
of humour and pleaſantry. The moral character of a 
country juſtice, ſuch as that of every magiſtrate ought 
to be, is admirably dran. The general motives for 
lenity in the exerciſe of the juſtice's office, are en- 
| forced 
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forced with much energy and benevolence. Tn his 
apology for vagrants, he pleads the probable miſery 

of the widowed parent, who might have borne 
one of thoſe wretches, in the richeſt vein of fancy and 
pathos. N | 7 
| Cold on Canadian hills or Minden's plain, 
Perhaps that parent mourn'd her ſoldier ſlain 
B-nt o'er her babe, her eye diſſolv'd in dew,” 
The big drops mingling with the milk he drew, 
Gave the ſad preſage of his future years, 
The child of miſery, baptiz'd in tears. 


« His declaration againſt that pernicious ſpecies of 
vagrants, known by the name of gypſies, will be read 
with peculiar pleaſure, | 9 | 
XZ The ſubject of the ſecond. part is the protection of 
the poor, in which he points out, with, great energy and 
well placed ſatire, the evils that reſult from a deſerted 
country, and an overgrown metropolis. It is intro- 
duced by a dedication, which is equally moral and po- 
= etical. In the third part he treats on depredation, 
TE priſons, and filiation, with the ſame pathetic elegance, 
X benevolence, and well placed ſatire. The proſe titles 
to the ſeveral diviſions of the poems, which break the 
thread of the ſubject, and interrupt the reader rather 
2X unpleaſingly, are omitted in our edition. 

His “ Owen of Carron” is a pathetic tale told 
with ſimplicity and elegance. The ſcene is laid in 
Scotland, in the reign of William the Lion. The 
characters are intereſting, and the events diſtreſſ- 
ing, Lady Ellen, a Highland beauty, daughter of 
the Earl of Moray, after being unſucceſsfully ad- 
dreſſed by many ſuitors, meets with one who ſucceeds, _ 
but whoſe ſucceſs proves fatal to herſelf. Ellen is 
caſually met by the Earl of Nithiſdale, who becames 
enamoured of, and connected with her. This in- 
tercourſe is obſerved by Earl Bernard, a rejected 

and jealous ſuitor, who provides a band of ruffians to 
aſſaſſinate his rival. Ellen, unconſcious of her E 8 
late 
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fate, goes to meet him at the accuſtomed bower, and 
finds him dead. 


What was that form ſo ghaſtly pale 

That low beneath the poplar laß? 
*T'was ſome poor youth—=Ah! Nithiſdale! 
She faid ; and filent ſunk away. 


She is found by a friendly ſhepherd, who conveys : 
her to his cottage, where ſhe returns to life, but not 
to reaſon, Her ſituation in this juncture is finely de- 


ſcribed. | 8 
O hide me in thy humble bower, 
(Returning late to life ſhe ſaid) 
III bind thy crook with many a flower, 
With many a roſy wreath thy head, &c. 


Ellen, after recovering from her inſanity, and re- bh 
ſiding ſome years with the ſhepherd, is eſpouſed 8 
to Lord Bernard, the unſuſpected murderer of her 
hufb and . ; * 1 
a The Lord of Lothian's fertile vale, &c. 9 

& From this event it can ſcarce be ſuppoſed that 
Ellen deſerves much happineſs. She had confided to 
the care of a ſhepherd a young Nithiſdale, the Owen 
of Carron, who gives name to the poem. Owen, 
when arrived at years of underſtanding, adverting to 
ſome circumſtances which he thinks inconſiſtent with 
his ſuppoſed birth, and preſent ſituation, indulges a 
very natural anxiety. | : 

Why is this crook adorn'd with gold? 
Why am I tales of ladies told. 
If Pm but a ſhepherd's boy, &c. 


The ſhepherdeſs, his foſter- mother, previous to her 
death, reveals the ſecret, and Owen reſolves to attempt 
an interview with his real mother, in the halls of Lo- 
thian. His reſolution produces a dreadful cataſtrophe, 
*Tis 0'er—theſe locks that wav'd in gold, 

That wav'd adown thoſe cheeks ſo fair, 
Wreaths in the gloomy tyrants hold, 

Hang from the ſever'd head in air. 
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The trembling victim ftraight he led, 
Ere yet her ſoul's firſt fear was o'er, 
He pointed to the ghaſtly head, 
She ſaw, and ſunk toriſe no more. 


ce The ftory is ſkilfully told, and diftinguiſhed by 
rich imagery and flowing verſification ; but the illicit 
commerce of Nithiſdale and Ellen ſhould not have 
paſſed unreproached, as if it were irreproachable. 

Moſt of the poems of Langhorne are diſtinguiſhed 
by tenderneſs of ſentiment, luxuriance of deſcription, 
force of pathos, and harmony of numbers. His ſonnets 
and ſmaller 1 have their brighter paſſages, but 


require no diſtint enumeration or particular eri 
ticiim, | 
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26 RECOMMENDATORY POEM. 


8 SONNET 
TO MR. LANGHORNE, 
BY JOHN SCOTT, ESQ. 


ANGHORNE, unknown to me (ſequeſter'd ſwain!) 
Save by the Mule's ſoul-enchanting lay, 

To kindred ſpirits never ſung in vain, 
Accept the tribute of this light eſſay; 
Due tor thy ſweet ſongs that amus'd my day |! 8 
Where fancy held her viſionary reign, 
Or Scotland's honours claim'd the paſtoral ſtrain, 
Or Muſic came o'er Handel tears to pay: 
For all thy Irwan's flow'ry banks diſplay, 
Thy Perſian Lover and his Indian Fair; 
All Theodoſius' mournful lines convey, | 
Where pride and av'rice part a matchleſs pair; 
Receive juſt praiſe and wreaths that ne'er decay, 
By fame and virtue twin'd for thee to wear, 


Amwell, near Ware, 
March 16, 1766. 4 
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MISC ELLANIES. 


GENIUS AND VALOUR, 


A PASTORAL POEM. 
WRITTEN IN HONOUR OF A SISTER KINGDOM, 1763, 


AMYNTOR, CHORUS OF SHEPHERDS, 


HERE Tweed's fair plains in liberal beauty lie, 
And Flora laughs beneath a lucid ſæy; 
Long winding vales where cryſtal waters lave, [wave, 
Where blythe birds warble, and where green woods 
A bright-hair'd ſhenherd, in young beauty's bloom, 5 
Tun'd his ſweet pipe behind the yellow broom. | 
Free to the gale his waving ringlets lay, 
And his blue eyes diffus'd an azure day. | 
Light o'er his limbs a careleſs robe he flung ; [ſtrung. 
Health rais'd his heart, and ſtrength his firm nerves 
His native plains poetic charms inſpir'd, 11 
Wild ſcenes, where ancient Fancy oft retir'd ! 
Oft led her fairies to the ſhepherd's lay, 
By Yarrow's banks, or groves of Endermay, | 
Nor only his thoſe images that riſe 15 
Fair to the glance of Fancy's plaſtic eyes; 


His country's love his patriot ſoul poſſels'd, 


His country's honour fir'd his filial breaſt. 
Her lofty genius, piercing, bright, and bold, 
Ker valour witneſs d by the world of old, 20 
Witneſs'd once more by recent heaps of ſlain 
On Canada's wild hills, and Minden's plain, 
To lounds ſublimer wak'd his paſtoral reed 
Peace, mountain-echoes'! while the ſtrains proceed. 
_AMYNTOR., _ | 

No more of Tiviot, nor the flowery braes, 25 
Where the blythe ſhepherd tunes his lightſome lays ; 
No more of Leader's fairy-haunted ſhore, 
Of Athol's lawns, and Gled{wood-banks no more. 
Unheeded ſmile my country's native charms, 
Loft in the glory of her arts and arms, 30 

Rn C 2 : 


28 LAxcHORNE's POEMS. 
Theſe, ſhepherds, theſe demand ſublimer ſtrains 
Than Clyde's clear fountains, or than Athol's plains. 
CHORUS OF SHEPHERDS. 
Shepherd, to thee ſublimer lays belong, 
The force divine of ſoul-commanding ſong. 
Theſe humble reeds have little learnt to play, 35 
Save the light airs that chear the paſtoral day. 
Of the clear fountain, and the fruitful plain 
We ſing, as Fancy guides, the ſimple ſtrain. 
If then thy country's ſacred fame demand | 
The high-ton'd muſic of a happier hand 40 
Shepherd, to thee ſublimer lays belong, | 
The force divine of ſoul-commanding ſong. 
AMYNTOR. 
In ſpite of faction's blind, unmanner'd rage, 
Of various fortune and deſtructive age, | 
Fair Scotland's honours yet unchang'd are ſeen, 4.5 
Her palms ſtill blooming, and her laurels green. 
Freed from the confines of her Gothic grave, 
When her firſt light reviving Science gave, 
Alike o'er Britain ſhone the liberal ray, 

From“ Entwith's mountains to the banks of Tay. 50 
For James F the Mules tun'd their ſportive lays, 
And bound the menarch's brow with Chaucer's bays. 

Arch Humour fmil'd to hear his mimic ftrain, 

And plauſive Laughter thrill'd through every vein. 

When tafte and genius form the royal mind, 55 

The tavour'd arts a-happier era find. | 

By James belov'd, the muſes tun'd their lyres 

To nobler ſtrains, and breath'd diviner fires. 

But the dark mantle of involying time 

Has veil'd their beauties, and obicur'd their rhyme, 69 
Vet (till ſome pleaſing monuments remain, mY 

Some marks of genius in each later reign, 

In nervous ſtrains Dunbar's bold muſic flows, 

And time yet ſpares the Thiſtle and the Roſe f. 


* A chain of mountains near Folkſtone in Kent, 


+ James the fir, King of Scotland, Author of the famous old ſong, entitled 
Chriſt's Kirk on the Green, f 


F A poem ſo called, written in honvur of Margaret, daughter to Henry VII 
an the marriage to James IV. King of Scots, By Mr, William Dunbar 
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O, while his courſe the hoary warrior ſteers, 65 
Through the long range of life-diſſolving years, 
Through all the evils of each changeful age, 
Hate, envy, faction, jealouſy, and rage, 
Ne'er may his ſcythe theſe ſacred plants divide, 
Theſe plants by heaven in native union tied! 70 
Still may the flower its ſocial ſweets diſcloſe, 
The hardy Thiſtle ill defend the Roſe! 
Hail happy days! appeas'd by Margaret's charms, 
When rival Valour ſheath'd his fatal arms. 
When kindred realms unnatural war ſuppreſt, 75 
Nor aim'd their arrows at a ſiſter's breaſt. 
Kind to the muſe is Quiet's genial day; 
Her olive loves the foliage of the bay. 

With bold Dunbar aroſe a numerous choir, 
Of rival bards that ſtrung the Dorian lyre. 80 
In gentle Henryſon's* unlabour'd ſtrain 
Sweet Arethuſa's ſhepherd breath'd again: 
Nor ſhall your tuneful viſions be forgot, 
Sage Bellentyne f, and fancy- painting Scottſ. 
But, O my country! how ſhall memory trace 85 
Thy bleeding anguiſh, and thy dire diſgrace? 
Veep o'er the ruins of thy blaſted bays, 
Thy glories loſt in either Charles's days? 
When through thy fields deſtructive rapine ſpread, 
Nor ſparing infant's tears, nor hoary head. 90 
In thoſe dread days the unprotected Iwain | 
Mourn'd on the mountains o'er his waſted plain. 
Nor longer yocal with the ſhepherd's Ja 
Were Yarrow's banks, or groves of n 

CHORUS OF SHEPHERDS. 

Amyntor, ceaſe! the painful ſcene forbear, 95 
Nor the fond breaſt of filial duty tear. 
Yet in our eyes our father's ſorrows flow, 
Yet in our boſoms lives their laſting woe, 

* Mr. Robert Henryſon, an ingenious paſtoral poet, 


+ Mr. John. Bellentyne, Archdean of Murray, Author of a beautify 
allegorical poem, entitled, virtue and Vice. 


- TI MF. Archibald Scott, in the year 1524, tranſlated the Viſion, a poem, ſaid 
to have been written in the year 1360, He was author of the Eagle and the 


Redbreaſt alſo, 2ud ſeveral other pieces written with uncommon elegance 
for their day, C 3 


| 30 LANGHORNE*S POEMS. 

| At eve returning from ther ſcanty fold, 

| When the long ſufferings of their fires they told, 100 
| Oft have we ſigh'd the piteous tale to hear, 

And infant wonder dropt the mimic tear. 

 AMYNTOR, 
Shepherds, no longer need your forrows flow, 

Nor pious duty cheriſh endleſs woe. | : 
Vet ſhould remembrance, led by filtal love, 10 5 
Through the dark vale of old afflictions rove, 

The mournful ſhades of forrows paſt explore, ; 

And think of miſeries that are no more; 55 

Let thoſe ſad ſcenes that aſł the duteous tear, i 

The kind return of happier days endear. 110 
Hail, Anna hail! O may each muſe divine, 

With wreaths eternal grace thy holy ſhrine ! 

Grav'd on thy tomb this ſacred verſe remain, 


& She bade the rage of hoſtile nations ceaſe, 115 

„„The glorious arbitreſs of Europe's peace.“ 

She, through whoſe boſom roll'd the vital tide 

Of Britain's monarchs in one ftream allied, 

Clos'd the long jealouſies of different ſway, 

And ſaw united ſiſter-realms obey. 120 

Auſpicious days! when tyranny no more 4 

Rais'd his red arm, nor drench'd his darts in gore 

When, long anexile from his native plain, 

Safe to his told return'd the weary ſwain; 

Return'd, and many a painful ſummer paſt, 12g 

Beheld the green bench by his door at laſt. | 
Auſpicious days! when Scots, no more oppreſt, 

On their free mountains bar'd the fearleſs breaſt, 

With pleaſure ſaw their flocks unbounded feed, 

And tun'd to {trains of ancient joy the reed. 130 
Then, ſhepherds, did your wondering fires behold 

A form divine, whole veſture flam'd with gold; 

His radiant eyes a ſtarry luſtre ſhed, 

And ſolar glories beam'd around his head. 

Like that ſtrange power by fabling poets feign'd, 135 

From eaſt to weſt his mighty arms he ſtrain d. 
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This verſe more ſweet than conqueſt's ſounding ſtrain. 
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MISCELLANIES. 31 
A rooted olive in one hand he bore, | 
In one a globe, inſerib'd with ſea and ſhore, 
From Thames's banks to Tweed, to Tay he came, 


Wealth in his rear, and Commerce was his name. 140 


Glad Induſtry the glorious ſtranger hails, | 
Rears the tall maſts, and ſpreads the ſwelling fails ; 
Regions remote with active hope explores, 

Wild Zembla's hills, and Atric's burning ſhores, 

But chief, Columbus, of thy various coait, 145 
Child of the Union, Commerce bears his boaſt. 

To ſeek. thy new found worlds, the vent'rous ſwain, 
His laſs forſak ing, left the lowland plain; | 
Afide his crook, his idle pipe he threw, 

And bade to muſic and to love adieu. 150 

Hence, Glaſgow fair, thy wealth-diffuſing hand, 


4 Thy groves of veſſels, and thy crowded ſtrand; 
Hence, round his folds the moorland ſhepherd ſpies 
2X New ſocial towns, and happy hamlets rite. 


gut me not ſplendour, nor the hopes of gain, 155 
Should ever tempt to quit the peaceful plain, 

Shall I, poſſeſt of all that life requires, 

With tutor'd hopes, and limited deſires, 

Change theſe ſweet fields, theſe native ſcenes of eaſe, 

# For climes uncertain, and uncertain ſeas ? 150 
Nor yet, fair Commerce, do J thee diſdain, 
Though guilt and death and riot {welFthy train; 

2X Chcer'd by the influence of thy gladdening ray, 
The liberal arts ſublimer works eſſay; 

Genius for thee relumes his ſacred fires, 

And Science nearer to her heaven aſpires. , 


The ſanguine eye of Tyranny long clos d, 


3X By Commerce foſter'd, and in Peace repos'd, 


No more her miſeries when my country mourn'd, 
With brighter flames her glowing genius burn'd, 
Soon wandering fearleſs many a muſe was ſeen 
O'er the dun mountain, and the wild wood green. 
Soon, to the warblings of the paſtoral reed, 
Started ſweet Echo from the ſhores of Tweed. 

O favour'd ftream ! where thy fair current flows, 
The child of nature, gentle Thomſon, roſe. 176 


32 LANGHORNE'S POEMS, 
Young as.he wander'd on thy flowery fide, 
With fimple joy to ſee thy bright waves glide, 
'T hither, in alt their native charms array'd, 
From climes remote the ſiſter Seaſons ſtray d. 180 

Long each in beauty boaſted to excel, 

(For jealouſies in fiſter-boſoms dwell) 

But now, delighted with the liberal boy, 

Like heaven's fair rivals in the groves of Troy, 

Yield to an humble ſwain their high debate, 185 
And from his voice the palm of beauty wait. 

Her naked charms, like Venus, to diſcloſe, 
Spring from her boſom threw the ſhadowing roſe; 
Bar'd the pure ſnow that feeds the lover's fire, 
The breaſt that thrills with exquilite deſire ; 199 
Aſſum'd the tender ſmile, the melting eye, s 
The breath favonian, and the yielding ſigh. 

One beauteous hand a wilding's bloſſom grac'd, 
And one fell careleſs o'er her zoneleſs waiſt. | 
. Majeſtic Summer, in gay pride adorn'd, 195 
Her rival ſiſter's ſimple beauty ſcorn'd. 
With purple wreaths her lofty brows were bound, 
With glowing flowers her riſing boſom crown'd. 
In her gay zone, by artful Fancy fram'd, - 
The bright roſe buch'd, the full carnation flam'd; 


Her cheeks the glow of ſplendid clouds diſplay, 201 


And her eyes flaſh inſufferable day. | 

With milder air the gentle Autumn came, 
But ſeem'd to Janguith at her ſiſter's lame. 
Yet, conſcious of her boundleſs wealth, the bore 20 5 
On high the emblems of her golden ſtore. 
Yet could ſhe boaſt the plenty-pouring hand, 
'The liberal ſmile, benevolent and bland ; - 
Nor might ſhe ſear in beauty to excel, 
| From whole fair head ſuch golden treſſes fell; 216 
Nor might ſhe envy Summer's flowery zone, | 
In whole {weet eye the ſtar of evening ſhone. 

Next, the pale power, that blots the golden ſky, 
Wreath'd her grim brows, and roll'd her ftormy eye; 


„ Behc1d,” ſhe cried, with voice that ſhook the ground, 
(The bard, the ſiſters trembled at the ſound) 216 


' 


MISCELLANIES, 33 
t Ye weak admirers of a grape, or roſe, x 
« Behold my wild magnificence of ſnows ! 
« See my keen froſt her glaſſy boſom bare 340 
«© Mock the faint ſun, and bind the fluid air! 22d 
« Nature to you may lend a painted hour, 
& With you may ſport, when I tuſpend my power. 
« But you and nature, who that power obey, 
& Shall own my beauty, or ſha:l dread my ſway.'? 

She ſpoke: the bard, whoſe gentle heart ne'er gave 
One pain or trouble that he knew to fave z 22.6 


No favour'd nymph extols with partial lays, 


But gives to each her picture for her praiſe. 

Mute lies his lyre in death's, uncheerful gloomy 
And Truth and Genius weep at Thomſon's tomb. 

Yet ftill the muſe's living ſounds pervade 238 
Her ancient ſcenes of Caledonian ſhade, 

Still nature liſtens to the tuneful lay, 
On Kilda's mountains and in Endermay. 

Th' ethereal brilliance of poetic fire, 235 
The mighty hand that ſmites the founding lyre, 
Strains that on fancy's ſtrongeſt pinion rite, 
Conceptions vaſt, and thoughts that graſp the ſkies, 
To the rapt youth that mus'd on *Shak{peare's grave, 


To Ogilvie the mule of Pindar gave. 245 


+ Time, as he ſung, a moment ceas'd to fly, 


And lazy fSleep unfolded half his eye. 


O wake, ſweet bard, the Theban lyre again; 
With ancient valour {well the ſounding ſtrain; 
Hail the high trophies by thy country won, 245 
The wreaths that flouriſh for each valiant ſon, 

While Hardyknute frowns red with Norway's gore, 
Paint her pale matrons weeping on the ſhore. | 
Hark ! the green clarion pouring floods of breath 
Voluminouſly loud; high ſcorn of death 250 
Each gallant ſpirit ela tes; ſce Rothſay's thane 
With arm of mountain oak his firm bow ſtrain 

* See Mr, Ogilvie's Ode to the Genius of Shakſpeare, 


+ Ode to Time, Ibid, 
1 Ode to Sleep, Ibid, 


What meed from thee ſhall generous Wallace gain? 
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34 LANGHORNE'S POEMS, 
Hark l the ſtring twangs---the whizzing arrow flies; 
The fierce Norſe falls---indignant falls ---and dies. 
O'er the dear urn, where glorious * Wallace ſleeps, 25 5 
True valour bleeds, and patriot virtue weeps. | 
Son of the lyre, what high ennobling ſtrain, 


Who greatly ſcorning an uſurper's pride, 


Bar'd his brave breaſt for liberty, and died. 260 


Boaſt, Scotland, boaſt thy ſons of mighty name, 
Thine ancient chiefs of high heroic fame. iy 
Souls that to death their Country's foes oppos'd, 
And life in freedom, glorious freedom clos c. 
Where, yet bewail'd, Argyle's + warm aſhes lie, 26 
Let Muſic breath her moſt perſuaſive ſigh. 
To him, what Heaven to man could give, it gave, 
Wile, generous, honeſt, eloquent and brave. 
Genius and Valour for Argyle ſhall mourn, 
And his on laurels flouriſh round his urn. - 270 
O, may they bloom beneath a fav'ring ſky, 


And in their ſhade Reproach and Envy die. 272 


TO THE MEMORY OF MR. HANDEL. t 


PIRIT'S of muſic, and ye powers of ſung, 
That wak'd to painful melody the lyre 
Of young jeſſides, when, in Sion's vale 
He wept o'er bleeding friendſhip ; ye that mourn'd 


While freedom drooping o'er Euphrates? ftream, 5 
Her penſive harp on the pale oſier hung, 
Begin once more the forrow ſoothing lay. 


Ah! where ſhall now the Muſe fit numbers find ? 
What accents pure to greet thy tuneful ſhade, I 
Sweet harmoniſt ? *twas thine, the tender fall 10 
Of pity's plaintive lay; for thee the ſtream | 
Of ſilver- winding muſic ſweeter play'd, 

And purer flow'd for thee, all ſilent now 


* William Wallace, who after bravely defenting his country againft the | 
arms of Edward I. was executed, as a rebel, though he had taken no vath 
of allegiance. | 


+ Archibald, the third Duke of Argyle, died April 15, 1761, © 
7 He died 14 April, 1759. 
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MISCELLANIES, 35 

# Thoſe airs that, breathing o'er the breaſt of Thames, 
Led amorous Echo down the long, long vale, 15 
Delighted : ſtudious from thy ſweeter {train i 
To melodiſe her own ; when fancy-lorn, 
She mourns in anguiſh o'er the drooping breaſt 
Of young Narciſſus, From their amber urns, 
+ Parting their green locks ſtreaming in the ſun, 23 
The Najads roſe and ſmil'd : nor ſince the day 
When firſt by muſic, and by freedom led 
From Grecian Acidale ; nor fince the day 
When laſt from Arno's weeping fount they came, 
To ſmooth the ringlets bf Sabina's hair, 25 
Heard they like minſ{trelſy—fountains and ſhades 
Of Twit'nam, and of Windſor, fam'd in ſong! 
Ve heights of Clermont, and ye bowers of Ham! 
That heard the fine ftrain vibrate through your groves, 
Ah! where were then your long-lov'd Muſes fied, 20 
When Handel breath'd no more ?—and thou, ſweet 
That nightly wrapt thy Milton's hallow'd ear [queen, 
In the ſoft ecſtaſies of Lydian airs ; 
That ſince attun'd to Handel's high-wound lyre 
The lay by thee ſuggeſted ; could'ſt not thou 
Soothe with thy ſweet ſong the grim & fury's breaſt? 

Cold-hearted Death ! his wanly-glaring eye 
Nor virtue's {mile attracts, nor tame's loud trump 
Can pierce his iron ear, for ever barr'd * 
To gentle ſounds: the golden voice of ſong, 40 
That charms the gloomy partner of his birth, 
That ſoothes deſpair and pain, he hears no more, 
Than rude winds, bluft'ring from the Cambrian cliffs, 
The traveller's feeble lay. To court fair fame,” | 
To toil with flow ſteps up the ſtar- crown'd hill, 45 
Where ſcience, leaning on her ſculptur'd urn, 
Looks conſcious on the ſecret- working hand 
Of Nature ; on the wings of genius borne, 
To ſoar above the beaten walks of life, 


* The Water-Muſic , : 
+ Roranteſq; Comas a Fronte removit ad Aures. Ovid, Met. 


t L'Allegro II Penſeroſo, ſet to muſic by Mr, Handel. 
see Milton's Lycidas, 
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Is, like the paintings of an evening cloud, 50 


Th' amuſement of an hour. Night, gloomy night, 
Spreads her black wings, and all the viſion dies. 

Ere long, the heart, that heaves this ſigh to thee, 
Shall beat no more ! efe long, on this fond lay 
Which mourns at Handel's tomb, inſulting Time 3 5 
Shall ſtrew his cankering ruſt. Thy ſti 1, perchance, 
Thy ſacred ſtrain ſhall the hoar warrior ſpare ; 


For ſounds like thine, at Nature's early birth, | . 


Arous'd him ſlumbering on the dead profound 

Of duſky Chaos ; by the golden harps | 60 
Of choral angels ſummon'd to his race: 

And ſounds like thine, when nature is no more, 

Shall call him weary from the lengthen'd toils 

Of twice ten thouſand years.—-O would his hand 


Yet ſpare ſome 33 of this vital flame, 65 


The trembling Muſe, that now faint effort makes 

On young and artleſs wing, ſnould bear thy praiſe, 
Sublime, above the mortal bounds of earth, | 

With heavenly fire relume her feeble ray, 

And, taught by ſeraphs, frame her ſong for thee, 70 
I feel, I feel the ſacred impulſe—hark! | 

Wak'd from according lyres the ſweet ſtrains flow 

In ſymphony divine ; from air to air 

The trembling numbers fly: ſwift burſts away 

The flow of joy—now ſwells the flight of praiſe. 75 
Springs the ſhrill trump aloft; the toiling chords 
Melodious labour through the flying maze 

And the deep baſe his ſtrong ſound rolls away, 
Majeſtically ſfweet—— Vet, Handel, raiſe, 

Yet wake to higher ſtrains thy ſacred lyre: 

The name of ages, the ſupreme of things, 

The great Meſſiah aſks it; He whoſe hand 

Led into form yon everlaſting orbs, ; 

The harmony of nature He whoſe hand ; 
Stretch'd o'er the wilds of ſpace this beauteous ball, 85 


. Whoſe ſpirit breathes through all his ſmiling works 


Muſic and love — yet Handel raiſe the ſtrain. 


Hark ! what angelic ſounds, what voice divine 
Breathes through the raviſh'd air! my rapt ear feels 
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_ MISCELLANIES. | 37 
The harmony of Heaven. Hail ſacred choir! 90 
Immortal ſpirits, hail ! if haply thoſe 

That erſt in favour'd Paleſtine proclaim'd 

Glory and peace: her angel-};aunted groves, 


Her piny mountains, and her golden vales 


Re· echo d peace But, oh! ſuſpend the ſtrain— gg 

The ſwelling gq's roo much for mortal bounds! 

*Tis tranſport even to pain. 

„Vet, hark! what pleaſing ſounds invite mine ear 

So venerably ſweet ? *Tis Sion's lute. 

Behold her“ hero! from his valiant brow too 

Looks Judah's lion, on his thigh the ſword 

Of vanquiſh'd Apollonius—the ſhrill trump 

Through Bethoron proclaims th* approaching fight. 

I ſee the brave youth lead his little band, 

With toil and hunger faint ; yet from his arm 105 

T he rapid Syrian Flies. Thus Henry once, 

The Britiſh Henry, with his way-worn troop, 

Subdu'd the pride of France—Now louder blows 

The martial clangor ; lo Nicanor's hoſt ! | 

With threat' ning turrets crown'd, flowly advance 116 

The ponderous elephants | 

The blazing ſun, trom many a golden ſhield 

Refle&ed, gleams afar. judean chief! 

How ſhall thy force, thy little force ſuſtain 

The dreadful ſhock ! Wn 2 4 I 

+ The hero comes Tis boundleſs mirth and ſong, 

And dance and triumph ; every labouring ftring, 

And voice, and breathing ſhell in concert ſtrain 

To ſwell the raptures of tumultuous joy. | 
O maſter of the paſſions and the foul, 120 

Seraphic Handel! how fhall words deſcribe _ 

Thy muſic's countleſs graces, nanfeleſs powers? 
When I he of Gaza, blind, and ſunk in chains, 

On female treachery looks greatly down, | 

How the breaſt burns indignant! in thy ſtrain, 1 


When ſweet-voic'd piety reſigns to heaven, 
+ Judas Maccabzus. 
+ Chorus of Youths in Judas Maccabzus, 
1 See the Oratoriv of Samſon , 


38 LANGHORNE's POEMS. 
Glows not each boſom with the flame of virtue? 
O'er Jephtha's votive maid when the {oft lute 
| Sounds the flow ſymphony of funeral grief, | 
3 What youthful breaſt but melts with tender pity ? 130 
What parent bleeds not with a parent's woe ? 
O longer than this worthy lay can live! 
While fame and miſic ſooth the human ear! 
Be this thy praiſe : to lead the poliſh'd mind 
To virtue's nobleſt heights ; to light the flame 135 
Of Britiſh freedom, rouſe the generous thought, 
Refine the paſſions, and exalt the ſoul 
'To love, to heaven, to harmony and thee. 138 


5 TO THE 5 
HON. CHARLES YORK. 


A MUSE that lov'd in nature's walks to ſtray, 
And gather'd many a wild flower in her way, 
To nature's friend her genuine gifts would bring, 
4 The light amuſements of life's vacant ſpring; 
1 Nor ſhalt thou, York, her humble offering blame, 5 
If pure her incenſe, and unmixt her flame. | 
She pours no flattery into folly's ear, 
No ſhameleſs hireling of a ſhameleſs peer, 
The friends of Pope indulge her native lays, 
And Glouceſter joins with Lyttelton to praiſe. 10 
Each judge of art her ſtrain, though artleſs, loves ; 
And Shenſtone ſmil'd, and poliſh'd Hurd approves. - 
O may ſuch ſpirits long protect my page, , 
Surviving lights of wit's departed age! | 
Long may I in their kind opinion live! 15 
All meaner praiſe, all envy J forgive 
Vet fail be my future laurels won! 
Nor let me bear a bribe to Hardwicke's ſon ! 
Should his free ſuffrage own the favour'd ftrain, 
Though vain the toil, the glory were not vain. 
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MISCELLANIES. 39 
INSCRIPTION | 
ON THE DOOR OF A STUDY, 


THOU that ſhal: preſume to tread 
This manſion of: the mighty dead, 
Come with the free, untainted mind 
The nurſe, the pedant leave behind; a 
And all that ſuperſtition, fraught 8 
With folly's lore, thy youth has taught 
Each thought that reaſon can't retain— 
Leave it, and learn to think again. 
Yet, while thy ſtudious eyes explore, The 
And range theſe various volumes o'er, 10 
Truſt blindly to no fav'rite pen, 
Remembring authors are but men, 
Has fair Philoſophy thy love? 
Away! ſhe lives in yonder grove. | 
If the ſweet Mule thy pleaſure gives; 'S 15 
With her, in yonder grove ſhe lives: 
And if Religion claims thy care; 
Religion, fled from books, is there. 
For firſt from Nature's works we drew 
Our knowledge, and our vrtue too. 29 


MONODY. 1759. 


A ſcenes belov'd! ah conſcious ſhades, 
That wave.theſe parent-vales along 
Ye bowers where Fancy met the tuneful maids, 
Ye mountains vocal with my Doric ſong, 
Teach your wild echoes to complain 
In ſighs of folemn woe, in broken ſounds of pain. 
For her I mourn, 5M 
Now the cold tenant of the thoughtleſs urn— 
For her bewail theſe ſtrains of woe, 
For her theſe filial forrows flow “,; 10 
Source of my life, that led my tender years, 
With all a parent's pious fears. 
'Uhat nurs'd my infant thought, and taught my mind to 
Careful, ſhe mark'd each dangerous way, [ grow. 
Where youth's unwary footſteps ftray ; 15 
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She taught the ſtruggling paſſions to ſubſide, 
Where ſacred truth, and reaſon guide, | 
In virtue's glorious path to ſeek the realms of day. WF 
Lamented ra yet I ſee 
The fond affection melting in her eye: 20 
She bends its tearful orb on me, ; 
And heaves the tender ſigh ; 
As, thoughtful, ſhe the toils ſurveys, = \ 
That crowd in life's perplexing maze, | | 
And for her children feels again az k 
All, all that love can fear, and all that fear can feign. 
O beſt of parents! let me pour = 
My ſorrows o'er thy ſilent bed: Bk. 
There early ftrew the vernal flower, 
The parting tear at evening ſned 30 
Alas! are theſe the only meed | 
Of each kind thought, each virtuous deed, 
A Thele fruitleſs offerings that embalm the dead? 
| Then, fairy-ſeated Hope, forbear— | 
No more thy fond illuficn ſpread : 35 
Thy ſhadowy ſcenes diſſolv'd in air, 
Thy viſionary proſpects fled ; 
With her they fled, at whoſe lamented ſhrine, 
Love, gratitude, and duty mingled tears, 
Condemn'd each filial office to reſign, 
Nor hopetul more to ſooth her long-declining years. 41 
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MISCELLANIES. 4 41 
FRAGMENT OF A POEM, 


WRITTEN AT CLARE-HALL ON THE KING'S ACCESSION. 1760, 
* * * 1 * N 


5 


N * * * 


VA HILE every gale the voice of triumph brings, 
And {miling Victory waves her purple wings; 

While earth and ocean yield their ſubject powers, 

Neptune his waves and Cybele her towers ; 

Yet will you deign the Muſe's voice to hear, 7 

And let her welcome greet a monarch's ear? 

Yes; midſt the toils of glory ill-repaid, 

Ott has the monarch ſought her ſoothing aid. 

See Frederic court her in the rage of war, # 

Though rapid vengeance urge his hoſtile car: 10 

With her repos'd in philoſophic reſt, 

The ſage's ſunſhine ſinooths the warrior's breaſt. 
Whate'er Arcadian fancy feign'd of old 

Of Halcyon days, and minutes plum'd with gold; 

Whate'er adorn'd the wiſeſt, gentleſt reign, 15 

From you ſhe hopes let not her hopes be vain! 

Riſe ancient ſuns | advance Pierian days 

Flow Attic ſtreams! and {ſpring Aonian bays! 

Cam, down thy wave in briſker mazes glide, 


And fee new honours crown thy hoary fide 20 
Thy ofiers old {ee myrtle groves ſucceed ! | 
And the green laurel meet the waving reed ! 22 


* * * * * 
* * * * * * 


C ESAR'S DREAM. 
BEFORE HIS INVASION OF BRITAIN, 1758. 


WY" rough Helvetia's hardy ſons obey, 
And vanquiſh'd Belgia bows to Cæſar's ſway; 
When ſcarce beheld, embattled nations fall, . 
The fierce Sicambrian, and the faithleſs Gaul: 
Tir'd Freedom leads her ſavage ſons no more, 5 
But flies, ſubdu'd, to Albion's utmoſt ſhore. 

*T was then, while ſtillneſs graſp'd the ſleeping air, 
And dewy ſlumbers ſeal'd the eye of Care; 

| D 
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42 LANGHORNE'S POEMS, © 
Divine Ambition to her votary came: + 
Her left hand waving, bore the trump of Fame; 10 
Her right a regal ſceptre ſeem'd to hold, | 
With gems tar-blazing from the burniſh'd gold. 
& And thus, my ſon, the Queen of Glory ſaid; 
Immortal Cæſar, 1aile thy languid head. 
“ Shall Night's dull chains the man of counſels bind? 
« Or Morpheus rule the monarch of mankind ? 16 
& See worlds unvanquiſh'd yet await thy {word ! , 
ec Barbarric lands, that ſcorn a Latian lord! 
& See yon proud iſle, whoſe mountains meet the ſky, 
“% Thy tces encourage, and thy power defy!” 20 
«© What, though by Nature's firmeſt bars ſecur'd, 
& By ſeas encircled, and with rocks immur'd, 
« Shall Czfar ſhrink the greateſt toils to brave, 
Scale the high rock, or beat the maddening wave? 

She ſpoke —her words the warriors breaſt inflame 2 5 

With rage indignant, and with conſcious ſhame z 
Already beat, the [welling floods give way, 
And the fell Genii of the rocks obey; 


Already ſhouts of triumph rend the ſkies, 


And the thin rear of barbarous nations flies. 30 
Quick round their chief his active legions ſtand, 
Dwell on his eye, and wait the waving hand : 
The Hero roſe, majeſtically ſlow, 
And look'd attention ro the crowds below. 
© Romans and friends!] is there who ſeeks for reſt, 35 
By labours vanquiſh'd, and with wounds oppreſt? 
© That reſpite Cæſar ſhall with pleaſure yield, 
© Due to the toils of many a well-fought field. 
© Is there, who ſhrinks at thought of dangers paſt, 
* Theragged mountain, or the pathleſs waſte— 40 
© While ſavage hoſts, or ſavage floods oppoſe, 
Or ſhivering fancy pines in Alpine ſnows ? 
Let him retire to Latium's peaceful ſhore ; 
© He once has toil'd, and Cæſar aſks no more. | 
© Is there a Roman, whoſe unſhaken breaſt 4 
No pains have conquer'd and no fears depreſt! 
Who doom'd through Death's dread miniſters to go, 
Bares to chaſtiſe che inſults of a foe ; | 
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| «© Let him, his country's glory and her ſtay, 
| © With reverence hear her, and with pride obey. ' 50 
A form divine, in heavenly ſplendor bright, 


© Whole look. threw 1adiance round the: pall of night, 

With calm ſeverity approach'd, and ſaid, 

&« Wake thy dull ear, and lift thy languid head, 

« What! ſhall a Roman fink in ſoft repoſe, 55 

e And tamely fee the Britons aid his foes ? 

ee See them ſecure the rebel Gaul ſupply ; 

« Spurn his vain eagles and his power defy ? _ 

« Go! burſt their barriers, obſtinately brave; 

Scale the wild rock, and beat the maddening wave." 
Here paus'd the chief, but waited no reply, 61 

The voice aſſenting ſpoke from every eye; ; 

Nor, as the Kindneſs that reproach'd with fear, 

Were dangers dreadful, or were toils ſevere. 64. 


WRITTEN IN A COLLECTION OF MAPS. 
Rs 1765. | 
EALMS of this globe, that ever-circling run, 
And riſe alternate to embrace the ſun ; 
Shall I with envy at my lot repine, 
Becauſe I boaſt fo {mall a portion mine 
If e'er in thought of Andaluſia's vines, 5 
Golconda's jewels, or Potoſi's mines; 
If theſe, or thoſe, if vanity forgot 
The humbler bleſſings of my little lot; 
Then may the ſtream that murmurs near my door, 
The waving grove that loves its mazy ſhore, 
Withhold each ſoothing pleaſure that they gave, 


No longer murmur, and no longer wave! 12 


44 LANGHORNE'S POEMS, 
THEODOSIUS TO CONSTANTIA. 1960. 
12 others ſeek the lying aids of art, 
And bribe the paſſions to betray the heart; 


Truth, ſacred truth, and faith unſkill'd to feign, 
Fill my fond breaſt, and prompt my artleſs ſtrain. 


Say, did thy lover, in ſome happier hour, 5 8 


Each ardent thought, in wild profuſion pour; 
With eager fondneſs on thy beauty gaze, 
And talk with all the ecſtaſy of praiſe ? 
The heart ſincere its pleaſing tumult prov'd; 
All, all declar'd that Theodoſius lov'd. 10 
Let raptur*d Fancy on that moment dwell, 
When thy dear vows in trembling accents fell ; 
When Love acknowledg'd wak'd the tender ſigh, 
Swell'd thy full breaſt, and fill'd thy melting eye. 
O! bleſt for ever be th* auſpicious day, 81 
Dance all its hours in pleaſure's golden ray! 
Pale ſorrow's gloom from every eye depart! 
And laughing joy glide lightly through the heart ! 
Let village-maids their feſtive brows adorn, 
And with freſh garlands meet the ſmiling mom; 20 
Each happy ſwain, by faithful love repaid, 
Pour his warm yows, and court his village maid. 
Yet ſhall the ſcene to ravith'd memory riſe: 
Conſtantia preſent yet ſhall meet theſe eyes; 
On her fair arm her beauteous head reclin'd, 25 
Her locks flung careleſs to the ſportful wind. 
_ While love, and fear, contending in her face, 
Fluſh every roſe, and heighten every grace. 
O, never, while of life and hope poſſeſt 
May this dear image quit my faithtul breaſt ! 30 
The painful hours of abſence to beguile, | 


May thus Conſtantia look, Conſtantia ſmile ! 32 
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MISCELLANIES. . 45 
INSCRIPTION 


IN A TEMPLE OF SOCIETY. 


's ACRED riſe theſe walls to thee, 
| Blithe-eyed nymph, Society ! 
In whoſe dwelling, tree and fair, 
= Converie ſmoothes the brow of care, 
Who, when waggifth wit betray'd 5 
To his arms a ſylvan maid, 
All beneath a myrtle tree, 
In ſome vale of Arcady, 
| Sprung, I ween, from ſuch embrace, 
he lovely contraſt in her face. 10 
Perchauce, the muſes, as they ſtray d, 
Seeking other ſpring, or ſhade, 
On the ſweet child caſt an eye, 
In ſome vale of Arcady ; 
And blitheſt of the ſiſters three, 15 
Gave her to Euphroſyne. 
The Grace, delighted, taught her care 
The cordial ſmile, the placid air; | 
| How to chale, and how reſtrain 
All the fleet, ideal train; 20 
How with apt words, well combin'd, 
To dreſs each image of the mind 
23 Tavght her how they diſagree, 
= Awkward fear and modeſty, . 
And freedom and rufticity. | 25 
True politeneſs how to know 
From the ſuperficial ſhew ; 

From the coxcomb's ſhallow grace, 
And the many-modell'd face: 
That nature's unaffected eaſe 3 
More than ſtudied forms would pleaſe 
When to check the ſportive vein, 

When to fancy yield the rein, 

On the ſubject when to be 

Grave or gay, reſerv'd or free: 35 
The ſpeaking air, th* impaſſion'd eye, 

The living ſoul of ſymmetry ; 
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And that ſoft ſympathy which bind 
In magic chains congenial minds. 


INSCRIPTION 


IN. A SEQUESTERED GROTTO, 1763. 
WEET peace, that lov'ſt the filent hour, 
The ſtill retreat of leaſure free; 
Aſſociate of each gentle power, 
And eldeſt born of harmony ! 


O, if thou own'ſt this moſſy cell, 

If thine this manſion of repole 
Permit me, nymph, with thee to dwell, 
With thee my wakeful eye to cloſe. 


And though thoſe glittering ſcenes ſhould fade, 
That Pleaſure's roſy train prepares ;— 

What vot'ry have they not betray'd ? 

What are they more than ſplendid cares? 


But ſmiling days, exempt from care, 
But nights, when ſleep and ſilence reign; 
Serenity, with aſpect fair, 

And love and joy are in thy train. 


ANOTHER INSCRIPTION 


IN THE SAME GROT To, 1756. 


Faireſt of the village-born, 

Content, inſpire my careleſs lay, 
Let no vain wiſh, no thought forlorn 
Throw darknels o'er the imiling day. 
Forget'ſt thou, when we wander'd o'er 
The ſylvan Belau' s* {edgy ſhore, 
Or rang'd the woodland wilds along 
How oft on Herclay'sF mountains high 
We've met the morning's purple eye, 
Delay'd by many a long ? 


* A ſmall river in Weſtmoreland. 
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+ A romantic village in the above-mentioned county, n the ſeat 


of the Herclays, Earls of Carliſle. 
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MISCELLANIES»s 
From thee, from thoſe by fortune led; 
To all the farce of life confin'd ; | 
At once each native pleaſure fled, 5 


| For thou, iweet nymph, walt left behind. 


Yet could I once, once more ſurvey 
Thy comely form in mantle grey, 
Thy poliſh*d brow, thy peaceful eye; 
Where'er, forſaken fair, you dwell, 
Though in this dim ſequeſter'd cell, 
With thee I'd live and die. 


LEFT WITH THE MINISTER OF RIPONDEN, 


A ROMANTIC VILLAGE IN YORKSHIRE, 1758. 


11 happy you, whoe'er you are, 
From life's low cares ſecluded far, 
In this ſequeſter'd vale—! 

Ye rocks on precipices pil'd; 

Ye ragged deſarts, waſte and wild! 
Delightful horrors hall! 


What joy within theſe ſunleſs groves, 
Where lonely Contemplation roves, 
To reſt in fearleſs eaſe | 

Save weeping rills, to ſee no tear, 

Save dying gales, no ſigh to hear, 

No murmur, but the breeze. 


Say, would you change that peaceful cell 
Where ſanctity and filence dwell, | 
For ſplendor's dazzling blaze? 

For all thoſe gilded toys that glare 
Round high-born power's imperial chair, 
Inviting 5 to gaze? 


Ah friend! Ambition's proſpects cloſe, 
And, ſtudious of your own repoſe, 

Be thankful here to live; 

For, truſt me, one protecting ſhed 

And nightly peace, and daily bread, 

Is all that life can give, | 
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48 LANGHORNE's POEMS, 


PROEMIUM, 


WRITTEN IN 1766. 


N Eden's * vale, where early fancy wrought 
Her wild embroidery on the ground of thought, 

Where Pembroke's + grottos, firew'd with Sidney's 
Recall'd the dreams of viſionary days, [bays, 
Thus the fond Muſe, that ſooth'd my vacant youth, 5 
Prophetic ſung, and what ſhe ſung was truth. | 

© Boy, break thy lyre, and caſt thy reed away; 
Vain are the honours of the fruitleſs bay. 
Tho? with each charm thy poliſh'd lay ſhould pleaſe, 
Glow into ſtrength, yet ſoften into eale ; 10 
Should Attic fancy brighten every line, | 
And all Aonia's harmony be thine; 
Say would thy cares a grateful age repay ? 
Fame wreath thy brows, or fortune gild thy way? 
Ev'n her own fools, if Fortune ſmile, ſhall blame, 15 
And Envy lurks beneath the flowers of fame. 

Vet, if reſoly'd, ſecure of future praiſe, 
To tune ſweet ſongs, and live melodious days, 
Let not the hand, that decks my holy ſhrine, 
Round Folly's head the blaſted laurel twine. 20 
Juſt to thyſelf, diſhoneſt grandeur ſcorn; | 
Nor gild the buſt of meannels nobly born. 
Let truth, let freedom ſtill thy lays approve! 
Reſpe& my precepts, and retain my love! 24 


* The river Eden, in Weſtmoreland, a 


+ The Counteſs of Pembroke, to whom sir Phillip Sydney dedicated his, 
Acadia, reſided at Appleby, a mall but beautiful town in Weſtmoreland 
Atuated upon the Eden, | 
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FRAGMENT. 1762. 


WAS an Time's birth- day, when the voice divine 
Wak'd ſleeping Nature, while her infant eye, 

Vet trembling, ſtruggled with created ligat; 

The heaven- born Muſe, ſprung from the ſource ſublime 

Of Harmony immortal, firſt receiv'd 5 

Her ſacred mandate. Go, ſeraphic maid, | 

« Companion ſtill to Nature! from her works 

ic Derive thy lay melodious, great, like thoſe, 

« And elegantly fimple. In thy train, 

Glory, and deathleſs Fame, and fair Renown, 16 

c Attendant ever, each immortal name, 

& By thee deem'd ſacred, to yon ſtarry vault 

ce Shall bear, and ſtamp in characters of gold. 


Be thine the care, alone where truth directs 


The firm heart, where the love of human kind 15 
re Inflames the patriot ſpirit, there to ſooth | 
« The toils of virtue with melodious praiſe ; 

< For thoſe, that ſmiling ſeraph bids thee wake. 

« His golden lyre; for thoſe, the young-ey'd ſun 

« Gilds this fair-form'd world, and genial ſpring 20 
«© Throws many a green wreath, liberal, from his bo- 
So ſpake the voice divine; the raptur'd Muſe [ ſom.” 


W In ſtrains like theſe, but nobler, tram'd her lay. 


Spirits of ancient time, to high renown + 
By martial glory rais'd, and deeds auguſt, 25 
Achiev'd for Britain's freedom ! patriot hearts, 
That, fearleſs of a tyrant's threat*'ning arm, 
Embrac'd your bleeding country ! o'er the page, 
Where hiſtory triumphs in your holy names, 
O'er the dim monuments that mark your graves, 30 
Why ſtreams my eye with pleaſure“? 'Tis the joy 
The ſoft delight that through the full breaſt flows, 
From {weet rememhrance of departed virtue 
O Britain, parent of illuſtrious names, ; 
While o'er thy annals Memory ſhoots her eye, 35 
How the heart glows, rapt with high-wondering love, 
1 Exultat Animus Maximorum Virorum Memoriam percurrens. 
| | E 6 Fal. Max 
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And emulous eſteem ! Hail, Sydney hail! 
Whether Arcadian blythe, by fountain clear, 
Piping thy love-lays wild, or Spartan bold, 
In treedom's van diſtinguiſh'd, Sydney, hail! 40 
Oft o'er thy laurell'd tomb from hands unſeen 
Fall flowers; oft in thy vale of Penſhurft fair 
The ſhepherd, wandering Yrom his nightly fold, 
Liſteneth ſtrange muſic, by the tiny breath 
Of fairy minſtrels warbled. 45 

On Raleigh's grave, O ſtrew the faireſt flower, 

That on the boſom of the green vale blow! ; 
There hang your vernal wreaths, ye village-maids ! 
Ye mountain nymphs, your crowns of wild thyme bring 
To Raleigh's honour'd grave! There bloom the bay, 50 
The virgin roſe, that, bluſhing to be ſeen, 
Folds its fair leaves; for modeſt worth was his: 
A mind where truth, philoſophy's firſt born, 
Held her harmonious reign ; a Briton's breaſt, 


That, careful ftill of freedom's holy pledge, 55 


Diſdain'd the mean arts of a tyrant's court, 
Diſdain'd and died! Where was thy ſpirit then, 
Queen of ſea-crowning iſles, when Raleigh bled ? 
How well he ſerv'd thee, let Iberia tell! | 


Aſk proſtrate Cales, yet trembling at his name, 60 


How well he ſerv'd thee 3 when her vanquiſh'd hand 


Held forth the baſe bribe, how he ſpurn'd it from him, 


And cried, I fight for Britain! Hiftory riſe, . 
And blaſt the reigns that redden with the blood 


Of thole that gave them glory. bx, 


"1 


MONODY. 
SUNG BY A REDBREAST. 
3 gentle pair that in theſe lonely ſhades, 


Wandering, at eve or morn, I oft have ſeen, 
Now all in vain I ſeek at eve or morn, 
'With drooping wing, forlorn. | 
Along the grove, along the daizied green, 2 
For them I've warbled many a ſummer's day, 
Till the light dews impearled all the plain, 
And the glad ſhepherd ſhut his nightly fold ; 


| MTSCELLANEES, > 

Stories of love, and high adventures old | 
Were the dear ſubje&s of my tuneful ſtrain. 10 

Ah! where is now the hope of all my lay? 
Now they, perchance, that heard them all are dead! 
With them the meed of melody is fled, | 
And fled with them the liſtening ear of praiſe, 
Vainly I dreamt, that when the wint'ry K 15 
Scatter'd the white flood on the waſted plain, 
When not one berry, not one leaf was nigh, 
To ſooth keen hunger's pain, 
Vainly Idreamt my tongs might not be vain, 
That oft within the hoſpitable hall | 20 
Some ſcatter'd fragment haply I might find, 
Some friendly crumb perchance for me deſign'd, 
When ſeen deſpairing on the neighbouring wall. 
Deluded bird, thoſe hopes are now no more 
Dull time has blaſted the departing year, 25 
And winter rows ſevere, 

rapping his wan limbs in his mantle hoar. 
Yet not within the hoſpitable hall 
The cheertul found of human voice I hear; 
No piteous eye is near, | 30 
To ſee me drooping on the lonely wall. | 


TO A REDBREASE. 


IT I LE bird, with boſom red, 
Welcome to my humble ſhed ! 
Courtly domes of high degree 
Have no room for thee and me; 
Pride and pleaſure's fickle throng 5 
Nothing mind an idle ſong. 8 
Daily near my table ſteal, 
While I pick my ſcanty meal. 
Doubt not, little though there be, 
But I'll eaſt a crumb to thee ; 10 
Well rewarded, if I ſpy 
Pleaſure in thy glancing eye :' 
See thee, when thou'ſt eat thy fill, 
Plume thy breaſt, and wipe thy bill. 

5 E 2 
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Come, my feather'd friend, again 5 
Mell thou knoweſt the broken pane. 

Ak of me thy daily ſtore 

Go not near Avaro's door; 

Once within his iron hall, 
Woeful end ſhall thee befall. 29 
Savage! He would ſoon diveſt | 

Of its roſy plumes thy breaſt ;_ 

Then, with ſolitary joy, 

Eat thee, bones and all, my boy! 24 


A CONTEMPLATION. 


NATURE ! grateful for the gifts of mind, 
Duteous I bend before thy holy ſhrine ; 

To other hands be fortune's goods aſſign'd, 

And thou, more bounteous, grant me only thine. 


Bring, gentleſt love, bring fancy to my breaſt ; 

And if wild genius, in his devious way, 6 
' Would ſometimes deign to be my evening gueſt, 

Or near my lone ſhade not unkindly ſtray: 


I aſk no more! for happier gifts than theſe, - * 

The ſufferer, man, was never born to prove, 

But may my ſoul eternal ſlumbers ſeize, 

It loſt to genius, fancy, and to love ! 12 


MENALCAS. A PASTORAL. 


| * ceaſe your ſweet pipes, ſhepherds! ceaſe 
your lays, : 

Ye warbling train, that fill the echoing groves 

With your melodious love-notes ! Die, ye winds, 
That o'er Arcadian valleys blow! Ye ftreams, 


Ye garrulous old ſtreams, ſuſpend your courle, 5 
And liſten to Menalcas 8 
MENAL CAS. 


Come faireſt of the beauteous train that ſport 

On Ladon's flowery fide, my Delia, come ! 

For thee thy ſhepherd, ſilent as he fits 

Within the green wood, ſighs: for thee prepares 10 
The various wreaths in vain explores the ſhade 
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Where lowly lurks the violet blue, where droops, 
In tender beauty, its fair. ſpotted bells, 
The cowſlip: oft with plaintive voice he calls, 
The wakeful echo—What are ſtreams or flowers, 15 
Or ſongs of blithe birds? What the bluſhing roſe, | 
Young health, or muſic, or the voice of praiſe, | 


The ſmile of vernal ſuns, the fragrant breath 


Of evening gales, when Delia dwells afar? 19 


INSCRIPTIONS ON A BEECH FREE, 


IN THE ISLAND OF SICILY, 


WEET land of muſes! o'er whoſe favour'd plains 


Ceres and Flora held alternate ſway ; 
By Jove reffeſh'd with life-diffuſing rains, 


By Phoebus bleſt with every kinder ray? 


O with what pride do I thoſe times ſurvey, 5 
When freedom, by her ruſtic minſtrels led, 

Danc'd on the green lawn many a ſummer's day, 
While paſtoral eaſe xeclin*d her careleſs head. 


In theſe ſoft ſhades: ere yet that ſhepherd fled, 

Whoſe muſic pierc'd earth, air, and heaven and hell, 10 
And call'd the ruthleſs tyrant of the dead 

From the dark ſlumbers of his iron cell. 


His ear unfolding caught the magic ſpell : 
He felt the ſounds glide foftly through his heart; 


The ſounds thatdeign'd of love's ſweet power to tell; 


And as they told, would point his golden dart. 16 


Fix'd was the god ; nor power had he to part, 

For the fair daughter of the ſheaf-crown'd queen, 
Pair without pride, and lovely without art, 

Zather'd her wild flowers on the daiſied green. 20 


He ſaw ; he ſigh'd; and that unmelting breaſt, 
Which arms the hand of death, the power of love con- 


3 


feſs d. 


| 3 And ſunk, for ever ſunk, into her filent bed. 


+ LA NGHORNE'S P ons. 
A MONODY, 


INSCRIBED TO MY WORTHY FRIEND JOHN SCOTT ; £8Q. 
Bling woritten in bis Garden at Amavell, in Hertfordſbire, the 


beginning of the Year 1769. 

OE of my genius! on whoſe natal hour, 

Shone the ſame ſtar, but ſhone with brighter ray; 
Oft as amidſt thy Amwell's ſhades I ſtray, 
And mark thy true taſte in each winding bower, 
From my full eye why falls the tender ſnower, 5 
While other thoughts than theſe fair ſcenes convey, 
Bear on my trembling mind, and melt its powers away. 


Ah me! my friend! in happier hours I ſpread, 
Like thee, the wild walk o'er the varied plain; 
The faireſt tribe of Flora's painted train, 10 
Each bolder ſhrub that grac'd her genial bed, 
When old Sylvanus, by young wiſhes led, 
Stole 20 her arms, of ſuch fair offspring vain, 
That bore their mother's beauties on their head. 


Like thee, inſpir'd by love—'twas Delia's charms, 15 
Twas Delia's tafte the new creation gave: 


For her my groves in plaintive ſighs would wave, 
And call her abſent to their maſter's arms. 


She comes---Ye flowers your faireſt blooms unfold, 
Ye waving groves, your plaintive fighs forbear! 20 
Breathe all your fragrance to the amorous air, 


Ye ſmiling ſhrubs whoſe heads are cloth'd with gold! 


She comes, by truth, by fair affection led, ; 
The long lov'd miſtreſs of my faithful heart! 
The miſcreſy of my ſoul, no more to part, 25 
And all my hopes and all my vows are ſped. 
Vain, vain deluſions! dreams for ever fled ! 

Ere twice the ſpring had wak'd the genial hour, 
The lovely parent bore one beauteous flower, 


And droop'd her gentle head, | 30 
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| Friend of my genius! partner of my fate ! 

To equal ſenſe of painful ſuffering born! 

From whoſe fond breaſt a lovely parent torn, | 
Bedew'd thy pale cheek with a tear fo late — 35 
Oh! let us, mindful of the ſhort, ſhort date, 

That bears the ſpoil of human hopes away, 

Indulge ſweet memory of each happier day 

No! cloſe, for ever cloſe the iron gate 

| Of cold oblivion on that dreary cell, 4® 
Where the pale ſhades of paſt enjoyments dwell, _ 
And, pointing to their bleeding hoſoms, ſay, 

On life's diſaſtrous hour what varied woes await ! 


Let ſcenes of ſofter, gentler kind, 

Awake to fancy's loothing call, 45 
And milder on the penſive mind, 

The ſhadowed thought of grief ſhall fall. 

Oft as the ſlowly- cloſing day | 

Draws her pale mantle from the dew-ſtar's eye, 

What time, the ſheperd's cry 50 
Leads from the paſtur'd hills his floc ks, away, 
Attentive to the tender lay 

That ſteals from Philomela's breaſt, 

Let us in muſing ſilence ſtray, 

Where Lee beholds in mazes flow j 55 
His uncomplaining waters flow, | | 
And all his whiſpering ſhores invite the charms of reſt. 


IMITATIONS OF WALLER. 


WALLER TO ST. EVREMOND. 


() VALES of Penſhurſt, now fo long unſeen ! 
Forgot each ſhade ſecure, each winding green; 
Thoſe lonely paths what art have I to tread, | 
Where once young love, the blind enthuſiaſt, led? 

Yet if the genius of your conſcious groves 3 
His Sidney in my Sacharifla loves; 

Let him with pride her cruel power unfold ; 

By him my pains let Evremond be told, $ 


| $6 © LANGHORNE'S PORMS. | 
THE DUCHESS OF MAZARINE. 


ON HER RETIZRING INTO A CONVENT. 


1 KR holy cares that haunt thefe lonely cells, 
T Theſe ſcenes where ſalutary ſadneſs dwells ; 
Ye fighs that minute the flow waſting day, 

Ve pale regrets that wear my life away; | 
O bid theſe paſſions for the world depart, 3 | 
Theſe wild deſires, and vanities of heart, bY 
Hide every trace of vice, of follies paſt, 

And yield to heaven the victory at laſt. 

To that the poor remains of life are due, 

Tis heaven that calls, and I the call purſue. 10 
Lord of my life, my future cares are thine, 

My love, my duty greet thy holy ſhrine: 

No more my heart to vainer hopes I give, 

But live for thee, whoſe bounty bids me live. 

The power that gave theſe little charms their grace, 15 
His * #249650 bounded, and confin'd their ſpace. 

Spite of thoſe charms ſhall time, with rude eſſay, 
Tear from the cheek the tranſient roſe away. 

But the free mind, ten thouſand ages paſt, 

Its Maker's form, ſhall with its Maker laſt. 20 

Uncertain objects Kill our hopes employ; 
Uncertain all that bears the name of joy 
Of all that feels the injuries of fate 
Uncertain is the ſearch, and ſhort the date, a 
Fet ev*n that boon what thouſands wiſh to gain? 25 
That boon of death, the fad reſource of pain! 

Once on my path all fortune*s glory fell, 

Her vain magnificence, and courtly ſwell: _ 

Love touch d my ſoul at leaſt with foft deſires, 
And vanity there fed her meteor fires, 30 
This truth at laſt the mighty ſcenes let fall, | 
An hour of innocence was worth them all. 

Lord of my life! O, let thy ſacred ray | 
Shine o'er my heart, and break its clouds away. 
Delud ing, flattering, faithleſs world adieu! 

Long haſt thou taught me, God is only true 
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That God alone I truſt, alone adore. 

No more deluded, and miſled no more. [ceaſe ! 
Come, lacred hour, when wavering doubts ſhall 
Come holy ſcenes of long repoſe and peace! 40 

Vet ſhall my heart, to other intereſts true, 
A moment balance twixt the world and you? 
Of penſive nights, of long- reflecting days, 
Be yours, at laſt, the triumph and the praile ? 
Great, gracious Maſter, whoſe unbounded ſway, 45 
Felt through ten thouſand worlds, thoſe worlds 
Wilt thou for once thy awful glories ſhade, [obey ; 
And deign t'eſpouſe the creature thou hait made ? 
All other ties indignant I diſclaim, | 
Diſhonour'd thoſe, and infamous to name! 50 
O fatal ties, for which ſuch tears I've ſhed, 
For which the pleaſures of the world lay dead 
That world's ſoft pleaſures you alone diſarm ; 
That world without you, ſtill might have its charm. 
But now thoſe ſcenes of tempting hope I cloſe, 55 
And ſeek the peaceful ſtudies of repoſe ; 
Look on the paſt as time that ftole away, 
And beg the bleſſings of a happier day. 
Ye gay ſaloons, ye golden-veſted halls, 
Scenes of high treats and heart-bewitching balls! 60 
Dreſs, figure, ſplendour, charms of play, farewel, 
And all the toilet's ſcience to excel; | 
E'en love that ambuſh'd in this beauteous hair 
No more ſhall lie, - like Indian archers, there. 
Go, erring love! for nobler objects given ! 65 
Go beauteous hair, a ſacrifice to heaven! 
Soon ſhall the veil theſe glowing features hide, 
At once the period of their power and pride ! 
The hapleſs lover ſhall no more complain 
Of vows unheard, or unrewarded pain; 70 
While calmly fleep in each untortur'd breaſt 
My ſecret forrow, and his ſighs profeſt. 
Go, flattering train! and, flaves to me no more, 
With the ſame ſighs ſome happier fair adore | 


Your alter'd faith I blame not, nor bewail— 73 4 ; 4 


And haply yet, (what woman is not frail?) 
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Yet, haply, might I calmer minutes prove, 
Af he that lov'd me knew no other love | 
Yet were that ardour, which bis breaſt inſpir'd, 
By charms of more than mortal beauty fir'd ; | 
What nobler pride ! could I to heaven reſign 
The zeal, the ſervice that T boaſted mine 
©, change your falſe defires, ye flattering train, 
And love me pious, whom ye lov'd profane! 
Theſe long adieus with lovers doom'd to go, 
Or prove their merit, or my weakneſs ſhow, 
But heaven, to ſuch ſoft frailties leſs ſevere, 
May ſpare the tribute of a female tear, 
May yield one tender moment to deplore 
Thoſe gentle hearts that I muſt hold no more. 


THE VICEROY: 
ADDRESSED TO THE EARL OF HALIFAX ®, 
| Firſt publiſhed in 1762. 

FWS on Time's birth-day, when the voice divine 

Wak'd fleeping nature, while ber infanteye, 
Yet trembling, ſtruggl'd with created light; 
The heaven-born mule, ſprung from the ſource ſublime 
Of harmony immortal, firſt receiv'd 
Her ſacred mandate. 
< Companion ſtill to nature! from her works 
% Derive thy lay melodious, great, like thoſe, 
& And elegantly imple. 

«© Glory, and fair Renown, and deathleſs Fame 

ec Attendant ever, each immortal name, 
*c By thee deem'd ſacred, to 
< Shall bear, and ſtamp in c 
ce Be thine t 


Go, ſeraphic mai 
In thy train, 


on ſtarry vault 
aracters of gold. 
e care, alone where truth directs 
<© The firm heart, where the love of human-kind 
6 Inflames the patriot ſpirit, there to ſooth 

% The toils of virtue with melodious praiſe: 


Tue reſolution of the Iriſh Houſe of Commons reſpecting the angments- 
tion of the revenue of the Lord Lieutenant, Feb. 26. 1762, and his Excel- 


ereot, Feb. 27. will both illuſtrate this 


3M Jencey's Speech in conſequence th 
BE gue, and ſhow the occaſion of it, 


90 
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For thoſe, that ſmiling ſeraph bids thee wake 
« His golden lyre; for thole, the young-ey'd ſun 


| « Gilds this fair-form'd world; and genial ſpring 20 


« Throws many a green wreath, liberal from his 
e boſom.” 5 | 
So ſpake the voice divine, whoſe laſt ſweet ſound 


| Gave birth to Echo, tuneful nymph, that loves 


The muſe's haunt, dim grove, or lonely dale, 


or high wood old; and, liſtening while ſhe ſings, 25 


Dwells in long rapture on each falling ſtrain. 
O Halifax, an humble muſe that dwells 
In ſcenes like theſe, a ſtranger to the world, 
To thee a ſtranger, late has learn'd thy fame, | 
E'en in this vale of ſilence ; from the voice 30 
Of Echo learn'd it, and, like her, delights. 
With thy lov'd name, to make theſe wild woods vocal. 
Spirits of ancient time, to high renown 
By martial glory rais'd, and deeds auguſt, 
Achiev'd for Britain's freedom! patriot hearts, 35 
That, fearleſs of a tyrant's threatening arm, 
Embrac'd your bleeding country! o'er the page, 
Where hiſtory triumphs in your holy names, 
O'er the dim monuments that mark your graves, | 
Why ſtreams my eye with pleaſure ! tis the joy, 40 
The ſoft delight that through the full breaſt flows, 
From ſweet remembrance of departed virtue 
O Britain ! parent of illuſtrious names, 
While o'er thy annals memory ſhoots her eye, 
How the heart glows, rapt with high-wondering love 
And emulous eſteem! Hail, Sydney, hail ! 46 
Whether Arcadian blithe, by fountain clear, 
Piping thy love-lays wild, or Spartan bold, 
In freedom's van diſtinguiſh'd, Sydney, hail ** 
Ott o'er thy laurell'd tomb from hands unſeen 50 
Fall flowers; oft in the vales of Penſnurſt fair 
Menalcas, ſtepping from his evening fold, 
Liſteneth ſtrange muſic, from the tiny breath 
Of fairy minſtrels warbled, which of old, 
Dancing to thy ſweet lays, they learned well. 55 
On Raleigh's grave, O ſtrew the ſweeteſt flowers, 
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'That on the boſom of the green vale blow ! 
There hang your vernal wreaths, ye village maids! 
Ye mountain nymphs, your crowns of wild thyme 
brin 

To Ralcigh's honour'd grave! there Was the 2 Fg 60 
The virgin roſe, that, bluſhing to be ſeen, . 
Folds its fair leaves; for modeſt worth was his; 
A mind where truth, philoſophy's firſt born, 
Held her harmonious reign: a Briton's breaſt, | 
That, careful {till of freedom's holy pledge, 65 
Diſdain'd the mean arts of a tyrant's court, | 
Diſdain'd and died! Where was thy ſpirit then, 

ueen of ſea-crowning ules, when Raleigh bled ? 
How well he ſerv'd thee, let Iberia tell! 
Aſk proftrate Cales, yet trembling at his name, 
How well he ſerv d thee; when her vanquiſh'd kia 
Held forth the baſe bribe: how he ſpurn'd it from him, 
And cried, [ fight for Britain! Hiſtory riſe, 
And blaſt the reigns that redden with the blood 


Of thoſe that gave them glory! Happier days, 7s 1 


Gilt with a Brunſwick's parent ſmile, await 
The honour'd viceroy. More auſpicious hours 
Shall Halifax behold, nor grieve to find 
A favour'd land ungrateful to his care. 
O for the muſe of Milton, to record 80 
The honours of that day, when full conven'd. 
Hibernia's ſenate with one voice proelaim'd 
A nation's high applauſe; when long oppreſt 
With wealth-conſuming war, their eager love 
Advanc'd the princely dignity? s ſupport, 35 
While Halifax preſided ! O, belov'd 
By every mule, grace of the poliſh'd court, 
The peaſant's guardian, then what pleaſure felt 
Thy liberal boſom ! not the low delight 
Of fortune's added gifts, greatly declin'd ; 90 
No ; *twas the ſupreme bliſs that fills the breaſt, 
Of conſcious virtue, happy to behold 
Her cares ſucceſsful in a nation's joy. 
But O, ye ſiſters of the ſacred ſpring, 5 
To fweeteſt accents tune the poliſh'd lay, 95 
2 
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The muſic of perſuaſion! you alone t 
Can paint that eaſy eloquence that flow'd 
In Attic ſtreams, from Halifax that flow'd, 
When all Ierne liften'd. Albion heard, 
And felt a parent's joy: no more, ſhe cried, 100 
No more ſhall Greece the man of Athens boaſt, 
Whoſe magic periods ſmooth'd the liſtening wave 
Of rapt Ilyſſus. Rome ſhall claim no more 
The Leer path of eloquence alone 
To grace her conſul's brow ; for never ſpoke 105 
Himeria's viceroy words of fairer phraſe, 
Forgetful of Alpheus' haſtening ſtream, 
When Arethuſa ſtopp'd her golden tide, 
And call'd her nymphs, and call'd her ſhepherd ſwains 
To leave their ſweet pipes ſilent. Silent lay 110 
Your wm Hibernian ſhepherds. Liffey ſmil'd, 
And on his ſoft hand lean'd his dimply cheek, 
Attentive : ** Once ſo Wharton ſpoke,” he cried, 
«© Unhappy Wharton! whoſe young eloquence - 
Vet vibrates on mine ear. Whatever powers, 115 
Whatever genii old, of vale or grove, 
The high inhabitants, all throng'd to hear, 
Sylvanus came, and from his temples grey 
His oaken chaplet flung, leſt haply leaf, 
Or interpofing bough, ſhould meet the ſound, 120 
And bar its ſoft approaches to his ear. 
Pan ceas'd to pipe—a moment ceas'd—for then 
Suſpicion grew, that Phoebus in diſguiſe 
His ancient reign invaded ; down he caſt, 
In petulance, his reed, but ſeiz'd it ſoon, 125 
And fill'd the woods with clangour. Meaſures wild 
The wanton ſatyrs danc'd, then liſtening ſtood, 
And gaz'd with uncouth joy, | 
But hark! wild riots ſhake the peaceful plain, 
The gathering tumult roars, and faction opes 130 
Her blood-requeſting eye. The frighted ſwain 
Mourns o'er his waſted labours, and implores 
His country's guardian, Previous to his wiſh _ 
That guardian's care he found. The tumult ceas'd, 
And faction clos'd her blood-requeſting eye. 135 
| F : 
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Be theſe thy honours, Halifax ! and theſe 


The liberal muſe, that never ſtain'd her page 
With flattery, ſhall record; from each low view, 


Each mean connection free, her praiſe is fame. 

O, could her hand in future times obtain 140 

One humble garland from th' Aonian tree, 

With joy ſhe'd bind it on thy favour'd head, 

And greet thy judging ear with ſweeter ſtrains ! 
Meanwhile purſue, in public virtue's path, 

'The palm of glory : only there will bloom 145 

Pierian laurels. Should” thou deviate thence, 

Periſh the bloſſoms of fair- folding fame 

Ev'n this poor wreath, that now affects thy brow, 

Would loſe its little bloom, the muſe repine, 

And bluſh that Halifax had ftole her praiſe. 1 50 


THE AMIABLE KING. 


| "1 free-born muſe her tribute rarely brings, 


Or burns her incenſe to the power of kings ; 
But virtue ever ſhall her voice command, 
Alike a ſpade or ſceptre in her hand. 
Is there a prince untainted with a throne, 5 
That makes the intereſt of mankind his own ; 
Whole bounty knows no bounds of time or place; 
Who nobly feels for all the human race: 
A prince that acts in reaſon's ſteady ſphere, 
No flave to paſſion, and no dupe to fear; 10 
A breaſt where mild humanity refhides, 
Where virtue dictates, and where wiſdom guides; 
A mind that, ſtretch'd beyond the years of youth, 


Explores the ſecret ſprings of taſte and truth: 


Theſe, theſe are virtues which the muſe ſhall fing; 15 
And plant, for theſe, her laurels round a king ! 
Britannia's monarch ; this ſhall be thy praiſe; 
For this, be crown'd with never-fading bays! 3 


* 
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THE HA PPY VILLACGER. 


IRTVE dwells in Arden's vale ; 
There her hallow'd temples riſe ; 

There her incenſe greets the ikies, - 
Grateful as the morning gale ? 
There, with humble peace, and her, 5 
Lives the happy villager ; 
There the golden ſmiles of morn 
Brighter every field adorn ? 
There the ſun's declining ray 
Fairer paints the parting day: CT 
There the woodlark louder fings, 
Zephyr moves on ſofter wings, 
Groves in greener honours riſe, 
Purer azure ſpreads the ſkies ; 
There the fountains clearer flow, 
Flowers in brighter beauty blow; 
For, with peace and virtue, there 
Lives the happy villager. 
Diſtant ſtill trom Arden's vale 8 
Are the woes the bad bewail; 20 
Diſtant fell remorſe, and pain, 
And frenzy ſmiling o'er her chain ! 
Grief's quick pang, deſpair's dead groan, 
Are in Arden's vale unknown x 
For with peace and virtue, there 25 
Lives the happy villager ! 
In his hoſpitable cell, 
Love, and Truth, and Freedom dwell ; 
And, with aſpect mild and free, 

The graceful nymph, Simplicity, 30 
Hail, ye liberal graces, hail! | 

Natives all of Arden's vale : 
For, with peace and virtue, there | 
Lives the happy villager 1 | , 414 
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HYMENEAL , 


ON THE MARRIAGE OF HIS PRESENT MA 48 ST. 


WARE, thou everlaſting lyre! 
That once the mighty Pindar ſtrung, 
When rapt with more than mortal fire, 
The gods of Greece he ſung! Awake! 
Arreſt the rapid foot of time again 5 
With liquid notes of joy, and pleaſure's melting ſtrain. 


Crown'd with each beauteous flower that blows 

On Acidalia's tuneful fide ; 

With all Aonia's roſy pride, 

Where numerous Aganippe flows 10 
From Theſpian groves and fountains wild, 

Come, thou yellow-velted boy, 

Redolent of youth and joy, 

Fair Urania's favour'd child! 

George to thee devotes the day: 15 
Io Hymen, haſte away ! 


Daughter of the genial main! 
ueen of youth and roſy ſmiles, 
Queen of dimple-dwelling wiles ; 
Come with all thy Paphian train: 20 
O, give the fair that blooms for Britain's throne, 
Thy melting charms of love, thy ſoul-enchanting come: 


Daughter of the genial main! 

Bring that heart-diſſolving power, 

Which once in Ida's ſacred bower 2 5 

The ſoul of Jove oppos'd in vain : 

The fire of gods thy conquering charms confeſs'd;, 

And, vanquiſh'd, ſunk, tunk down on Juno's folder ia 
breaſt. 


She comes. the conſcious ſea ſubſides; | 
Old Ocean curbs his thund'ring tides; | 39 
Smoo h the ſilken ſurface lies, 

Where Venus' flowery chariots flies: 


* Se Caiullus, 
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Paphian airs in ambuſh ſleep 
On the ſtill boſom of the deep; 
Paphian maids around her move, 35 
Keen-ey' d Hope, and Joy, and Love: 
Their roſy breaſts a thouſand Cupids lave, 
And dip their wanton wings, and beat the buxom wave. 


But mark, if more than vulgar mien, 

With regal grace and radiant eye, 40 
A form in youthful majeſty ! 

Britain, hail thy favour'd queen! 

For her the conſcious ſea ſubſides; 

Old Ocean curbs his thund”ring tides , 

O'er the glaſſy boſom'd main 

Venus leads her laughing train : 

The Paphian maids move graceful by her fide, 
And o'er the buxom waves the roſy Cupids ride. 


45 


Fly, ye fairy- footed hours ! | 
Fly, with aromatic flowers ! | 50 
Such as bath'd in orient dews, 

Beauty's living glow diffuſe ; 

Such as in Idaliass grove 

Breathe the ſweets, the ſoul of love! 


Come, genial god of chaſte delight, 55 
With wreaths of feſtive roſes crown'd, | 
And torch that burns with radiance bright, 

And liberal robe that ſweeps the ground ! 

Bring thy days of golden joy, | 
Pleaſures pure, that never cloy ! 60 
Bring to Britain's happy pair, 

All that's kind, and good, and fair! 

George to thee devotes the day: 

To, Hymen, hafte away: 


Daughters of Jove! ye virgins ſage, 65 
That wait on Camus? hoary age ; AY 
That oft his winding vales along 

Have ſmooth'd your filver-woven ſong ; 
O wake once more thoſe lays ſublime, 
That live beyond the wrecks of time! 79 
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To crown your Albion's boaſted pair, CITI 

| "The never-fading wreath prepare | 
While her rocks echo to this grateful ſtrain, 


« The friends of len and of Britain * 79 
SONG. 

18 o'er; the pleaſing proſpect's o'er! ( 
My weary heart can hope no more— = It 
2 welcome, wan deſpair! 8 0 
roach with all thy dreadful train | | Ri 
wi d anguiſh, diſcontent, and *. 5 III 
: And thor ny-pillow'd care | 81 
Gay hope, and eaſe, and joy, and reſt, : Ii 
All, all + hat charms the 2 25 breaſt, F 
For ever I reſign. * 
Let pale anxiety inſtead, 10 1 
That has not where to lay her head, 1. 
And laſting woe be mine. F 
It comes! I feel the painful woe— - | C 
My eyes for Solyman will flow + 
In filent griet again; ; CE 1 5 1 
Who wand'ring o'er ſome mountain "RY 4 


| Now haply ſheds the penſive tear, 
And calls on me in vain. 


: = 
Perhaps, along the lonely ſhores, ; 
He now the ſea's blue breaſt explores, 20 i - 
To watch the diſtant fail ; . 
Perhaps, on Sundah's hin forlorn, l 


He faints, with aching toil o'erborne, 
And life's laſt ſpirits fail. 


Ah, no! the cruel thought forbear ! 25 
Avaunt, thou fiend of fell deſpair, 

That only death canſt give 
While heav'n eternal rules above, 
Almena yet may find her love, | 
And Solyman may live! 3 


MISCELLANIES. 67. 
© WRITTEN IN A COTTAGE-GARDEN, 
AT: A VILLAGE IN LORRAIN. 
Occaſioned by a Tradition concerning a Tree of Roſemary. 
| «Aarbuſtum loquitur.” 

() THOU, whom love and fancy lead 

To wander near-this woodland hill, 
If ever muſic ſmooth'd thy quill, 
Or pity wak'd thy gentle reed, 


Repoſe beneath my humble tree, 4 
If thou lov'ſt ſimplicity. 


Stranger, if thy lot has laid 

In toilſome ſcenes of buſy life, 

Full ſorely may'ſt thou rue the ſtrife 

Of weary paſſions ill repaid. 10 
In a garden live with me, 

If thou lov'ſt ſimplicity. 


Flowers have ſprung for many a year 

O'er the village maiden's grave, 

„That, one memorial- ſprig to ſave, rs 
Bore it from a ſiſter's bier; 

And, homeward walking, wept o'er me 

The true tears of ſimplicity, ' - 


And ſoon, her cottage window near, 
With care my ſlender ſtem ſhe plac'd ; 20 
And fondly thus her grief embrac'd ; 6 
And cheriſh'd ſad remembrance dear: 

For love fincere, and friendſhip free 
Are children of ſimplicity. 


When paſt was many a painful day, 25 
dlow-pacing o'er the village green, 

In white were all its maidens ſeen, 

And bore my guardian friends away. 

Ah death! what ſacrifice to thee, 

The ruins of ſimplicity. * 


One generous ſwain her heart a prov'd 5 
A youth whoſe fond andfaithtul breaſt 
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With many an artleſs figh confeſs'd, 


In nature's language, that he lov'd: _ 
But, ſtranger, tis no tale to the, PE We 
Unleſs thou lov*ſt ſimplicity. e 


He died —and ſoon her lip was cold, 


And ſoon her roſy cheek was pale; 

The village wept to hear the tale, | 

When for both the flow bell toll d— = ul 
Beneath yon flowery turf they lie, 9 


The lovers of ſimplicity. 


Vet one boon have I to crave; 


Stranger if thy pity bleed, 


- Wilt thou do one tender deed, 45 


And ftrew my pale flowers o'er their grave ? 
So lightly lie the turf on thee, 
Becauſe thou lev'ſt ſimplicity. "of 


THE PASTORAL PART OF 


= . MILTON'S EPITAPHIUM DAMONIS. 


0 FOR the loft lays of Himeria's maids ! 

The ſtrains that died in Arethuſa's ſhades ; 
Tun'd to wild ſorrow on her mournful ſhore, 

When Daphnis, Hylas, Bion breath'd no more! 
Thame's vocal wave ſhall every note prolong, 5 
And all his villas learn the Doric ſong. 


How Thyrſis mourn'd his long liv'd Damon dead; 
What ſighs he utter'd, and what tears he ſhed | 
Ye dim retreats, ye wandering fountains know; 

Ye deſert wilds bore witneſs to his woe: 10 
Where oft in grief he paſt the tedious day, 

Or lonely languifh'd the dull night away. 


Twice had the fields their blooming honours bore ;. 
And Autumn twice reſign'd his golden ſtore, 
Unconſcious of his loſs, while Thyrſis ſtaad 15 
To woo the ſweet muſe in the Tuſcan ſnade. 
Crown'd with her fayour, when he fought again 
His flock forſake, and his native plain | 
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When to his old elm's wonted ſhade return d _ 
Then—then, he mils'd his parted friend—and mourn'd. 


And go, he cry'd, my tender lambs adieu! 21 


Your wretched maſter has no time for you. 


Yet are there pow'rs divine in earth or ſky ? 

Gods can they be who deſtin'd thee to die? 

And ſhalt thou mix with ſhades of vulgar name? 25 

Loſt thy fair honours, and forgot thy fame? 

Not he, the god whole golden wand reitrains 

The pale-ey'd people of the gloomy plains, 

Of Damon's fate ſhall thus regardleſs be, 

Or ſuffer vulgar ſhades to herd with thee. 30 
Then go, he cry'd, &c. 


Vet while one ſtrain my trembling tongue may try, 


Not unlamented, ſhepherd, ſhalt thou die. 
Long in theſe fields thy fame ſhall flouriſh fair, 


And Daphnis only greater honours ſhare ; 35 


To Daphnis only purer vows be Does 
While Pan. or Pales loves the village ſhade. 
If truth or ſcience may ſurvive the grave, 
Or, what is more, a poet's friendſhip ſave. 
Then go, &c. 40 


| Theſe, theſe are thine : for me what hopes remain? 


Save of long ſorrow, and of anguiſh vain, 
For who, ſtill faithful to my fide, ſhall go, 
Like thee, through regions clad with chilling ſnow ? 
Like thee, the rage of fiery ſummers bear, 45 
When fades the wan flower in the burning air? 
The lurking dangers of the chaſe eſſay, 
Or ſooth with ſong and various tale the day? 
Then go, &c. 


To whom ſhall I my hopes and fears imaprt ? 50 

Or truſt the cares and follies of my heart? 

Whoſe gentle councils put thoſe cares to flight ? 

W. hoſe cheerful converſe cheat the tedious night ? 

The ſocial hearth when autumn's treaſures ſtore, 

Chill blow the winds without, and through the bleak 
Then go, &c, [elm roar, 
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When the fierce ſuns of ſummer noons invade, 51 


And Pan repoſes in the green wood ſhade, 


The ſhepherds hide, the nymphs plunge down the deep, 


And waves the hedge-row o'er the ploughman's ſleep, 
Ah ! who ſhall charm with ſuch addreſs refin'd, 01 
Such attic wit, and elegance of mind ? 

Then go, &c. 


Alas! now lonely round my fields J ſtray, 125 

And lonely ſeek the paſture's wonted way. 65 

Or in ſome dim vale's mournful ſhade repoſe—. 

There penſive wait the weary day's flow cloſe, 

While ſhowers deſcend, the gloomy _—— raves, 

And o'er my head the ſtruggling twilight waves. 
Then go, &c. 70 


Where once fair harveſt cloath'd my cultur'd plain, 

Now weeds obſcene and vexing brambles reign ; 

The groves of myrtle and the cluſtering vine 

Delight no more, for joy no more is mine. 

My flocks no longer find a maſter's care, 75 

Ev'n piteous as they gaze with looks of dumb deſpair. 
Then go, &c : | 


Thy hazel, Tyt'rus, has no charms for me ; 


Nor yet thy wild aſh, lov'd Alpheſibee. 

No more ſhall fancy weave her rual dream, 

By Zgan's willow, or Amynta's ſtream, 21+ 
The trembling leaves, the fountain's cool ſerene, 

The murmuring zephyr, and the moſſy green 


| Theſe ſmile unſeen, and thoſe unheeded play, 


I cut my ſhrubs, and careleſs walk'd away, 
Then £0, &c. : 85 


Mopſus, who knows what fates the ſtars diſpenſe, 
And ſolves the grove's wild warblings into ſenſe, 


Thus Mopſus mark'd-—what thus thy ſpleen can move? 


Some baleful planet, or ſome hopleſs love? 


The ſtar of Saturn oft annoys the ſwain, 90 
And in the dull cold breaſt long holds his leaden reign. - 


Then go, &e. 
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The nymphs too, piteous of their ſhepherd's woe, 
p, © Came the fad cauſe ſolicitous to know. : 
p. I. this thi: port of jocund youta, they cry, 95 
6r That look diſguſted, and that downcaſt eye ? 
Gay ſmiles and love on that ſoft ſeaſon wait; 
He's twice a wretch whom beauty wounds too late. 
Then go, &c. 


6; One gentle tear the Britiſh Chloris gave, 100 
Chloris the grace of Maldon's purple wave 
In vain my grief no ſoothing words diſarm, 
Nor future hopes, nor preſent good can charm, 
Then go, &c. 


70 The happier flocks one ſocial ſpirit moves, 105 
The ſame their ſports, their paſtures and their loves 
Their hearts to no peculiar object tend, OM 


None knows a favourite, or ſelects a friend. 
So heard the various natives of the main, 
75 And Proteus drives in crowds his ſcaly train, 110 

The feather*d tribes too find an eaſier fate; 

The meaneft ſparrow ſtill enjoys his mate; 

And when by chance or wearing age ſhe dies, 

The tranſient loſs a ſecond choice ſupplies. h 
Man, hapleſs man, for ever doom'd to know, 115 
The dire vexations that from diſcord flow, | 
Inall the countleſs numbers of his kind, 

Can ſcarcely meet with one congenial mind, 
If haply found, death wings the fatal dart, 
The tender union breaks, and breaks his heart, 120 
| Then go, &c, | | 


Ah me! what error tempted me to | 
O'er foreign mountains, and through Alpine ſnow ? 
Too great the price to mark in Tyber's gloom 


> . f | 
be mournful image of departed Rome 125 
5 Milton ſeems to have borrowed this ſentiment from Guari ni. 

Che ſe Vaſſale a la canuta etate 
6 ; Amoroſo talento, 


_ Havrai doppio turmento, 
E di quel, che potendo non voleſti, 
E di quel, che volendo no potrai. 
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Nay, yet immortal, could ſhe boaſt again 

The glories of her univerſal reign. 

And all that Maro left his fields to ſee, 

Too great the purchaſe to abandon thee ! | 

To leave thee in a land no longer ſeen !— 110 

Bid mountains riſe, and oceans roll between !— 

Ah! not embrace thee !—not to ſee thee die! 

Meet thy laſt looks, or clole thy languid eye! 

Not one fond farewel with thy ſhade to ſend, 

Nor bid thee think of thy ſurviving friend! 133 
Then go, &c. 


Ve Tuſcan ſhepherds, pardon me this tear! 

Dear to the muſe, to me for ever dear! 

The youth I mourn a Tuſcan title bore— 

See * Lydian Lucca for her ſon deplore! 140 

O days of ecſtaſy ! when rapt I lay 

Where Arno wanders down his flow'ry way,— 

Pluck'd the pale violet, preſs'd the velvet mead, 

Or bade the myrtle's balmy fragrance bleed. 

Delighted, heard amid the rural throng 145 

Menalcas ſtrive with Lycidas in ſong. 

Oft would my voice the mimic ſtrain eſſay, 

Nor haply all unheeded was my lay: 

For, ſhepherds, yet I boaſt your generous meed, 

The oſier baſket, and compacted reed: 5 

Francino crown'd me with a poet's fame, 

And Pati taught his beechen groves my name. 153 
The Tuſcans were a branch of the Pel:ſgi that migrated into Europe 

not many ages after the diſperſion, Some of them marched by land as far as 


Lydia, and from thence detached a colony under the conduct of Tyrſenus 
to Italy. 


+ When Milton was in Italy, Carlo pati was profeſſor of philoſophy at 


Florence---A liberal friend to men of genius and learning, as well foreignets B 


as his own countrymen.---He wrote a panegyric and ſome poems on Lewis 
XIV. befides other tracts. 
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PRECEPTS OF CONJUGAL HAPPINESS, 


ADDRESSED TO A LADY ON HER MARRIAGE. 


RIEND, fiſter, partner of that gentle heart 

Where my foul lives, and holds her deareſt part; 
While love's ſoft raptures theſe gay hours employ, 
And time puts on the yellow robe of joy, 
Will you, Maria, mark with patient ear 8 
The moral muſe, nor deem her ſong ſevere ? | 
Through the long courſe of life's unclonded day, 
Where ſweet Contentment {miles on Virtue's way; 
Where Fancy opes her ever-varying views, | 
And Hope ftrews flowers, and leads you as ſhe ftrews ; 10 
May each fair Pleaſure court thy favour'd breaſt, 
By Truth protected, and by Love careſs' d! 
So Friendſhip vows, nor ſhall her vows be vain; 
For every pleaſure comes in Virture's train 
Each charm that tender ſympathies impart, 1 5 
The glow of ſoul, the tranſports of the heart, 
Sweet meanings that in filent truth convey 
Mind into mind, and ſteal the ſoul away, 
Theſe gifts, O virtue, theſe are all thy own; 
Loſt to the vicious, to the vain unknown! 20 
Vet bleſt with theſe, and happier charms than theſe, 
By nature form'd, by genius taught to pleaſe, | 
E'en you, to prove that mortal gifts are vain, 
Mult yield your human ſacrifice to pain; 1 
The wizard care ſhall dim thoſe brilliant eyes, 25 
dmite the fair urns and bid the waters riſe, 

With mind unbroke that darker hour can bear, 

Nor once his captive, drag the chains of care, 
Hopes radiant ſunſhine o'er the ſcene to pour, 
Nor future joys in preſent itls devour, 30 
Theſe arts your philoſophic friend may ſhow, | 
Too well experienc'd in the ſchool of woe, 


| When ſinks the heart, by tranſient grief oppreſt, 


Seek not reflection, for it wounds the breaſt, 

While memory turns, to happier objects blind, 35 

Though once the friend, the traitor of the mind, | 
| 6 | 
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Paſt ſcenes of pain is ſtudious to explore, 


Forgets its joys, and thinks its ſuff rings o'er. 


To life's horizon forward turn your ve, 
Paſs the dim cloud, and view the height'ning ſky : 40 
On Hope's kind wing more genial climes ſurvey, 
Let Fancy join, but Reaſon guide your way, 
For Fancy, ftill to tender woes inclin'd, 
May ſooth the heart, but miſdirects the mind. | 
The ſource of half our anguiſh, half our tears, 4; 
Is the wrong conduct of our hopes and fears; 
Like ill-train'd children, ſtill their treatment ſuch, 
Reſtrain'd too raſnly, or indulg'd too much. 


Hence hope, projecting more than life can give, 


Would live with angels, or refuſe to live; 50 


Hence ſpleen- ey d Fear o' eracting Caution's part, 


Betrays thoſe ſuccours Reaſon lends the heart. 

Vet theſe, ſubmitted to fair Truth's control, 

Theſe tyrants are the fervants of the ſoul: 

Through vales of peace the dove-like Hope ſhall ftray, 
And bear at eve her olive branch away, 56 
In ev'ry ſcene ſome diſtant charm deſcry, 


And hold it forward to the bright'ning eye; 


While watchful Fear, if Fortitude maintain 


Her trembling ſteps, ſhall ward the diſtant pain. 60 
Should erring nature caſual faults diſcloſe, 

Wound not the breaſt that harbours your repoſe : 

For ev'ry grief that breaſt from you ſhall prove, 

Is one link broken in the chain of love, 

Soon, with their objects, other, woes are paſt, 65 

But pains for thoſe we love are pains that laſt. 

Though faults or follies from reproach may fly 

Vet in its ſnade the tender paſſions die. | 
Love like the flower that courts the ſun's kind ray, 


WI flouriſh only in the ſmiles of day; 70 


Diftruſt's cold air the generous plant annoys, 
And one chill vlight of dire contempt deſtroys. 
O ſhun, my friend, avoid that dangerous coaſt, 
Where peace expires, and fair affection's loſt; 
By wit, by grief, by anger urg'd, forbear 75 
The ſpeech contemptuous, and the ſcornful air. 
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If heart-felt quiet, thoughts unmix'd with pain, | 
While Peace weaves flow'rs to Hymen's golden chain, 
if tranquil days, if hours of ſmiling eaſe, : 
The ſenſe of pleaſure, and the powers to pleaſe, 80 
If charms like theſe deſerve your ſerious care, 
Of one dark toe, one dangerous foe beware! 
Like Hecla's mountain, while his heart's in flame, 
His aſpect's cold, and Jealouſy his name. 
His hideous birth his wild diforders prove, 85 
Begot by Hatred on deſpairing Love! 
Her throes in rage the frantic mother bore, 
And the fell fire with angry curſes tore 
His fable hair Diſtruſt behelding ſmil'd. 
And lov'd her image in her future child. 90 
With cruel care, induſtrious to impart 
Each painful ſenſe, each ſoul-tormenting art, 
To Doubt's dim ſhrine her hapleſs charge ſhe led, 
Where never fleep reliev'd the burning head, 
Where never grateful fancy footh'd ſuſpenſe, 95 
Or the dear charms of eaſy confidence. : 
Hence fears eternal, ever-reſtleſs care, 


And all the dire affociates of deſpair. 


Hence all the woes he found that peace deſtroy, 
And daſh with pain the ſparkling ſtream of joy. 100 
When love's warm breaſt, from rapture's trembling 


Falls to the temp*'rate meaſures of delight; [height 


When calm delight to eaſy friendſhip turns, 
Grieve not that Hymen's torch more gently burns. 


 VUnerring nature, in each purpole kind, 105 


Forbids long tranſports to uſurp the mind; 
For, oft diſſolv'd in joy's oppreſſive ray, 
Soon would the finer faculties decay 
- True tender love one even tenor keeps; | 
"Tis Reaſon's flame, and burns when paſſion ſleeps. 


The charm connubial, like a ftream that glides 111 


Through life's fair vale, with no unequal tides, 

With many a plant along its genial fide, 

With many a flower that blows in beauteous pride, 
With many a ſhade, where Peace in rapturous reſt 115 


Holds ſweet aftance to her fearleſs breaſt, 2 
: (3 2 15 | | 
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Pure in its ſource, and temp'rate in its way, 
Still lows the ſame, nor finds its urn decay. 

O blils beyond what lonely life can know, 
The ſoul- felt ſympathy of joy and woe 120 
The magic charm which makes e' en ſorrow dear, 
And turns to pleaſure the partaken tear ! 

Long, bewateous friend, to you may heaven impart 

The ſoft endearments af the ſocial heart 
Long to your lot may ev'ry bleſſing low, _ 125 
That ſenſe, or taſte, or virtue can beſtow ! | 
And O, forgive the zeal your peace inſpires, | 
Or teach that prudence which itſelf admires. 128 


VERSES IN MEMORY OF A LADY.*_ 


WRITTEN AT SANDGATE CASTLE. 1768. 


« Nec tamen Ingenio, quantum ſervire dolori.“ 


ET others boaſt the falſe and faithleſs pride, 

No nuptial charm to know, and known, to hide, 
With vain diſguiſe from nature's dictates part, 
For the poor triumph of a vacant heart; 
My verſe, the god of tender yows inſpires, 5 
Dwells on my foul, and wakens all her fires. 

Dear filent partner of thoſe happier hours, 
That paſs'd in Hackthorn's vales, in Blagdon's bowers, 
If yet thy gentle ſpirit wanders here, 
Borne by its virtues to no nobler ſphere ; - += 
If yet that pity which, of life poſſeſt, 
Fill'd thy fair eye, and lighten'd through thy breaſt 
If yet that tender thought, and generous care, 
The gloomy power of endleſs night may ſpare ; 
Oh ! while my 1oul for thee, for thee complains, 15 
Catch her warm ſighs, and kiſs her bleeding ftrains. 
Wild, wretched wiſh! can pray'r, with feeble breath, 
Pierce the pale ear, the ſtatued ear of death? 
Let Patience pray, let Hope aſpire to pray'r! 
And Jeave me the ſtrong language of deſpair ! 20 
Hence, ye vain painters of ingenious woe, 

e Lyttletons, ye ſhining Petrarchs, go! 


u Wife of the author, She was daughter to Mr, Cracroft of Lincolnſhire 
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J hate the languor of your lenient ſtrain, 
Your flow'ry grief, your impotence of pain. 
Oh! had ye known, what I tad known, to prove 25 
The ſearching flame, the-agonies of love! 
Oh! had ye known how ſouls to fouls impart 
Their fire, or mix'd the life-drops of the heart! 
Not like the ſtreams that, down the mountain's ſide, 
Tunefully mourn, and ſparkle as they glide 39 
Not like the breeze, that ſighs at evening hour 
On the {oft boſom of ſome folding flower; 
Your ftronger grief, in ſtronger accents borne, 
Had ſooth'd the breaſt with burning anguiſlk torn. 

The voice of ſeas, the winds that rouſe the deep, 35 
Far-ſounding floods that tear the mountain ſteep, 
Each wild and melancholy blaſt that raves 
Round theſe dim towers, and ſmites thebeating waves 
This ſooths my ſoul—tis nature's mournful breath, 
Tis nature ſtruggling in the arms of death !— 40 

See the laſt aid of her exyiring ſtate, 

See Love, e'en Love, has lent his darts to Fate * 
Oh! when beneath his golden ſhafts IT bled, 

And vainly bound his trophies on my head; : 
When, crown'd with flowers, he led the roſy day, 45 
Liv'd to my eye, and drew my foul away 

Could fear, could fancy at that tender hour, 

See the dim grave demand the nuptial flower ? 

There, there his wreaths dejected Hymen ſtrew'd; 
And mourn'd their bloom unfaded as he view'd, 50 
There each fair hope, cach tenderneſs of life, 

Each nameleſs charm of ſoft obliging ſtrife, 

Delight, love, fancy, pleaſure, genius fled, 

And the beſt paſſions of my ſoul lie dead; 

All, all is there in cold oblivion laid, 55 
But pale remembrance bending o'er a ſhade, | 

O come, ye ſofter ſorrows, to my breaft ! 

Yelenient ſighs, that ſlumber into reſt ! 

Come, ſoothing dreams, your friendly pinions wave, 
We ll bear the freſh roſe to you honour d grave; 60 

.* The lady died in child- bed. 
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For once this pain, this frantic pain forego, 

And feel at laſt the luxury of woe 
Ve holy ſutt'rers, that in ſilence wait 

The laſt {ad refuge of relieving fate! 

That reſt at eve beneath the cyprels* gloom, 65 

And ſleep familiar on your future tomb ; 

With you I'll waſte the flow-departing day, 

And wear, with you, th' uncolour'd hours away. 
Oh lead me to your cells, your lonely ailes, 

Where Reſignation folds her arms, and ſmiles; 70 

Where holy Faith unwearied vigils keeps, 

And guards the urn where fair Conſtantia“* ſleeps, 

There, let me there in ſweet oblivion lie, 


And calmly feel the tutor'd paſſions die. 74 


THE ORIGIN OF THE VEIL. 


| \ ARM from this heart while flows the faithful 
The meaneſt friend of beauty ſhall be mine. [line, 

W hat love, or tame, or fortune could beſtow, 

The charm of praiſe, the eaſe of life I owe 


To beauty preſent, or to beauty fled, 5 


To Herttort living, or Caernarvon dead, 
To Tweedale's taſte, to Edgecumbe's ſenſe ſerene, 
And, envy ſpare this boaſt, to Britain's queen. 
Kind to the lay that all unlabour'd flow'd, 
What fancy caught, where nature's pencil glow'd +; 
She ſaw the path to new, though humble fame, 1I 
Gave me her praiſe, and left me fools to blame. 
Strong in their weaknels are each woman's charms, 
Dread that endears, and ſoftneſs that diſarms: 
The timorous eye retiring from applauſe, 15 
And the mild air that fearfully withdraws, 
Marks of our power theſe humble graces prove, 
And, daſh'd with pride, we deeper drink of love. 
Chief of thoſe charms that hold the heart in thrall, 
At thy fair ſhrine, O Modeſty, we fall, 26 
Not Cynthia riſing o'er the watry way, 
When on the dim wave falls her friendly ray; 
ies 2 The fables of Flora. * See SpeRtator, No. 164. 
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Not the pure æther of Eolian ſkies, 
That drinks the day's firſt glories as they riſe, 
Not all the tints from evening clouds that break, 25 
Burn in the beauties of the virgin's cheek ; : 
When o'er that cheek, undiſciplin'd by art, 
The ſweet ſuffuſien ruſhes from the heart. 
Vet the ſoft bluſh, untutor'd to control, 
The glow that ſpeaks the ſuſceptible ſoul, 30 
Led by nice honour and by decent pride, 
The voice of ancient virtue taught to hide; 
Taught beauty's bloom the ſearching eye to ſhun, 
As early flowers blow fearful of the ſun. | 
Far as the long records of time we trace “?, 35 
Still flowed the veil o'er modeſty's fair face: 
The guard of beauty, in whoſe friendly ſhade, 
afe from each eye the featur'd ſoul is laid. 
The penſive thought that paler looks betray, 
The tender grief that fteals in tears away, 40 
The hopeleſs wiſh that prompts the frequent ſigh, 
Blecds in the bluſh, or melts upon the eye. 
The man of faith through Gerar doom'd to ſtray, 
A nation waiting his eventful way, | 
His fortune's fair companion at his fide, 45 
The world his promiſe, providence his guide, 
Once, more than virtue dard to value lite, 
And called a ſiſter whom he owned a wife. 
Miſtaken father of the faithful race, 
Thy tears alone could purchaſe thy diſgrace, 50 
© Go," to the fair, when conſcious of the tale, 
Said Gerar's prince, “ thy huſband is thy veil F .** 
O ancient faith: O virtue mourn'd in yan ! 
When Hymen's altar never held a ftain ; 
When his pure torch ſhed undiminiſh'd rays, 55 
And fires unholy died beneath the blaze! 
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* Plato mentions two provinces in Pera, one of which was called the 
Queen's Girdle, the other the Queen's Veil, the revenues of which, no doubt 
were employed in puichafing thoſe parts of her majeſty's dreſs. It was about 
the middle of the third century that the Eaſtern women, on taking the 
yow of virginity, affumed that veil which had before been worn by the 

agan Prieſteſſes, and which is uſei hy the religious among the Ro- 
* now. 

He is the vaile of thine eyes to all that are with thee, and to all others. 
GEN. XX. 16. VET. TRANS. 8 ' 
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For faith like this fair Greece was early known, 
And claim'd the veil's firſt honours as her own. 

Ere half her ſons, o'er Aſia's trembling coaſt, 
Arm'd to revenge one woman's virtue loſt ; 60 
Ere he, whom Circe ſought to charm in vain, 
Follow'd wild. fortune o'er the various main, 

In youth's gay, bloom he plied th' exulting oar, 
From Ithaca's white rocks to Sparta's ſhore : 

Free to Nerician * gales the veſſel glides, 65 
And wild Eurotas + ſmooths his warrior-tides; 

For amorous Greece, when love conducts the way, 
Beholds her waters, and her winds obey. 

No object her's but love's impreſſion knows, 

No wave that wanders, and no breeze that blows; 70 
Her grovesf, her mountains have his power conteſt, 
And Zephyr ſigh'd not but for Flora's breaſt. 

*T'was when his ſighs in ſweeteſt whiſpers ſtray'd, 
Far o'er Laconigs plains from Eva's & ſhade ;- 
When loft-ey'*d Spring reſum'd his mantle gay, 75 
And lean'd luxurious on the breaſt of May, 

Love's genial banners young Ulyſſes bore 
From Ithaca's white rocks to Spar ta's ſhore. 

With all that ſooths the heart, that wins, or warms, 
All princely virtues, and all manly charms, 8 
All love can urge, or eloquence perſuade, 

The future hero woo'd his Spartan maid. x 
Yet long he woo'd In Sparta, ſlow to yield, 
Beauty, like valour, long maintain'd the field. 

No bloom fo fair Meſſene's banks diſclole ; 85 
© No breath ſo pure o'er Tempe's boſom blows ; 
No ſmile fo radiant throws the genial ray 
Through the fair eye-lids of the opening day 
& But deaf to vows with fondeſt paſſion preſt, 

6 Cold as the wave of Hebrus' wint*ry breaſt, 90 


* From the mountain Neritos in Ithaca, now called Nericia 
+ The Spartan river, 
1 E meatre d' Alberghe Amore.” Taſer, 


A mountain in Neloponneſus. 
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„ Penelope regards no lover's pain, 
« And owns Ulyſſes eloquent in vain. 
%o vows that vainly waſte their warmth in air, 
6 Tnfidious hopes that lead but to deſpair, 


„ Affections loſt, deſires the heart mult rue, 9 5 


« And love, and Sparta's joyleſs um adieu! 
« Yet ſtill this boſom ſhall one paſſion ſhare, 
&« Still ſhall my country find a father there. 
«© E'en now the children of my little reign 
« Demand that father, of the faithleſs main 100 
& F'en now, their prince ſolicitous to lave, 
& Climb the tall cliff, and watch the changeful wave. 
<« But not for him their hopes, or fears alone 
« They ſeek the promis'd partner of his throne z 
« For her their incenle breathes, their altars blaze, 
“For her to heaven the ſuppliant eye they raiſe. 106 
Ah! ſhall they know their prince implor'd in vain ? 
Can my heart live beneath a nation's pain?“ 
There ſpoke the virtue that her ſoul admir'd, 
The Spartan ſoul, with patriot ardour fir'd 110 
© Enough !** ſhe cried—< be mine to boaſt a part 
In Him, who holds his country to his heart. 
& Worth, honour, faith, that fair affection gives, 
& And with that virtue, every virtue lives“. 


Pleas'd that the nobler principles could, move 115 


His daughter's heart, and ſoften it to love, 

Icarius own'd the autpices divine, 

Wove the fair crown . and bleſs'd the holy ſhrine. 
But ah ! the dreaded parting hour to brave! 

Then ſtrong affection greiv'd for what it grave 120 

Should he the comfort of his life's decline, 

His life's laſt charm to Ithaca reſign ? 

Or, wandering with her to a diſtant ſhore, 

Behold Eurotas* long-lov*d bank no more? 


* Omnes omnium caritates, c. Cic. 


+ The women of ancient Greece at the marriage ceremony wore garlands 
of flowers, prob-bly as emblems of purity, fertility and beauty, The 
modern Greek ladies wear theſe garlands in various forms, whenever 
they appear dreſſed; and trequently adorn themſelves thus for their own 

„amuſement, and when they do not expect to be ſeen by any but their do- 
meitics, Voyage Literaire de la Greece, 
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Expoſe his grey hairs to an alien ſky, 12 5 
Nor on his country's parent boſom die * ? 
No, Prince, he cry'd ; for Sparta's happier plain, 
Leave the lov'd honours of thy little reign, | 
The grateful change ſhall equal honours bring; 
Lord of himſelt, a Spartan is a king.“ 130 
When thus the prince, with obvious grief oppreſt, 
“ Canſt thou not force the father from thy breatt ? 
% Not without pain behcld one child depart, 
« Yet bid me tear a nation from my heart ? 
46 Not for all Sparta's, all Eubcea's-plains''— 135 
He faid, and to his courſers gave the reins. | 
Still the fond fire purſues with ſuppliant voice, 
*Till, mov'd, the monarch yields her to her choice, 
«© Thou mine by vows, by fair affect ion mine, 
« And holy truth, and aulpices divine, 140 
« This ſuit let fair Penelope decide, : 
% Remain the daughter, or proceed the bride.” 
O'er the quick biuſh her friendly mantle fell, 
And told him all that modeſty could tell; | 
No longer now the father's fondneſs ſtrove 145 
With patriot virtue or acknowledg'd love, 


But on the ſcene that parting ſighs endear'd, 


Fair Modefty's+ firſt honour'd fane he rear d. 

The daughter's form the pictur'd goddels wore, 
The daughter's veil f before her bluſhes bore, 150 
And taught the maids of Greece this ſovereign law— 
— She moſt ſhall conquer, who ſhall moſt withdraw. 


* The ancients eſteemed this one of the greateſt misfortunes that could 
befal them. The Trojans thought it the moſt lamentable circumſtance at- 
tending the loſs offtheir pilot Palinurus, that his body ſhould lie in a foreign 


country, ; 
66 ----Tgnota Palinure jacebis Arena.“ Virg. 
+ Pauſanias, who has recorded the ſtory on which this little poem 


is founded, tells us that this was the firſt temple erected to Modeſty in 
Greece, 


+ see the veil of modeſty in the Muſeum Capitalinum, Vol, 3, and for fur- 


ther proofs of its high antiquity, ſee Hom. Odyil, l. 6, 


Claud. Epithal. Honor, where he ſays 


Et Crines feftina ligat Peplumgue fluentem 
Allevat — 


Iphig. in Taur. act. 4. and Colut. Rapt. Helen. v. 381. 1. 1, where er- 
moine tears her gold embroidered veil on the diſappearance of Helen: 
- Aureum qUOqQUE rupit capitis tegmen, 


MISCELLANIES. 33 
THE COUNTRY JUSTICE. | 
A Poem. 
IN THREE PARTS, 
0 TO RICHARD BURN, LL. D. 


One of His Majeſty's Juſtices of the Peace for the Counties of Weſt- 
moreland and Cumberland, 


DAR SIR, | | ; 
” A A Poku written profeſſedly at your requeſt, na- 
turally addreſſes itielf to you. The diſtinction you 
have acquired on the ſubject, and your taſte for the 
arts, give that addreſs every kind of propriety. If 
I have any particular ſatisfaction in this publica- 
tion, beſide what ariſes from my complianee with 
your commands, it muſt be in the idea of that teſ- 
timony it bears to our friendſhip. If you believe, 
that I am more concerned for the duration of that 
than of the poem itſelf, you will not be miſtaken; 
for I am, 
Dear Sir, | 4 
Your truly affectionate brother, 

Fo And faithful humble ſervant, 
Samer ſetſbire, April 2 5, 1774. THE AU THOR. 


—— — ——— 
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* Richard's days, when loſt his paſtur'd plain, 
The wand' ring Briton fought the wild wood's reign, 
With great diſdain beheld the feudal hord | » 
Poor life-let vaſſals of a Norman lord; 
And, what no brave man ever loſt, poſſeſs'd. 5 
Himſelf for freedom bound him to her breaſt. 
Lov'ſt thou that freedom? by her holy ſhrine, 
It yet one drop of Britiſh blood be thine, 
See, I conjure thee, in the deſert ſhade, 
His bow unſtrung, his litile houſhold laid, 10 
Some brave forefather, while his fields they ſhare, 
By Saxon, Dane, or Norman, baniſh'd there! 
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The hapleſs vagrant to his reſt reſtore, 


84 LANGHORNE'S FOEMS. 
And thinks he tells thee, as kis foul withdraws, 
As his heart ſwells againſt a tyrant's laws, 
The war with fate though fruitleſs to maintain, 15 
To guard that liberty he lov'd in vain. 

Were thoughts like theſe the dream of ancient time ? 

Peculiar only to ſome age, or clime ? 
And does not nature thoughts like theſe impart, 
Breathe in the ſoul, and write upon the heart? 20 

Aſk on their mountains yon deſerted band, 
That point to Paoli with no plauſive hand; 


Deſpiſing ſtill, their freeborn fouls unbroke, 


Alike the Gallic and Ligurian yoke! 

Yet while the patriot's gen'rous rage we ſhare, 25 
Still civil ſafety calls us back to care; 
To Britain loft in either Henry's day, 


Her woods, her mountains one wild ſcene of prey; 


Fair peace from all her bounteous vallies fled, 
And law beneath the barbed arrows bled. 30 
In happier days, with more auſpicious fate, 
The far-tam'd Edward heal'd his wounded ftate 

Dread of his foes, but to his ſubjects dear, 
Theſe learn'd to love, as thoſe are taught to fear, 
Their laurell'd prince with Britiſh pride obey, 
His glory ſhone their difcontent away. 
With care the tender flower of love to lave, 
And plant the olive on diſorder's grave, 
For civil ſtorms freſh barriers to provide, 
He caught the fav'ring calm and falling tide, 40 
The ſocial laws from inſult to protect, 
To cheriſh peace, 10 cultivate reſpect; 
The rich from wanton cruelty reſtrain, 
To {ſmooth the bed of penury and pain; 


The maze of fraud, the haunts of theft explore; 
The thoughtleſs maiden, when ſubdu'd by art, 
To aid, and bring her rover to her heart; 
Wild riot's voice with dignity to quell, 
Forbid unpeaceful paſſions to rebel, 
Wreſt from revenge the meditated harm, 
For this fair juſtice rais'd her ſacred arm; 
2 | | 


# 
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For this the rural magiſtrate of yore, 
Thy honours, Edward, to his manſion bore, 
Oft, where old air in conſcious glory ſails, 55 
On filver waves that flow through ſmiling vales 
In Harewood's groves, where long my youth was laid, 
Unleen beneath their ancient world of ſhade ; | 
With many a group of antique columns crown'd, 
ö In Gothic guiſe ſuch manſion have oft found. 60 
Nor lightly deem, ye apes of modern race, 
Ye cits that ſore bedizzen nature's face, 
Of the more manly ſtructures here ye view; 
They roſe for greatneſs that ye never knew! 
Ye reptile cits, that oft have mov'd my ſpleen _ 65 
With Venus and the graces on your green ! 
Let Plutus growling o'er his ill- got wealth, 
Let Mercury, the thriving god of ſtealth, 
The ſhop man, Janus, with his double looks, 
Riſe on your mounts, and perch upon your books! 70 
But ſpare my Venus, ſpare each filter grace, 
Yecits, that fore bedizen nature's face | 
Ye royal architects, whole antic taſte, 
Would lay the realms of ſenſe and nature waſte ; 
Forgot, whenever from her ſteps ye ſtray, 75 
That folly only points each other way; | 
Here, though your eye no courtly creature ſees, 
Snakes on the ground, or Sure in the trees; 
| | 


Yet let not too ſevere a cenſure fall, | 
On the plain precincts of the anclent hall. 30 
For though no ſight your childiſh fancy meets, | 
Of Thibet's dogs, or China's parroquets 
Though apes, aſps, lizards, things without a tail, 
And all the tribes of foreign monſters fail 
Here ſhall ye figh to ſee, with ruſt o'ergrown, 8 
The iron griffin and the ſphinx of ſtone | 
And mourn, neglected in their waſte abodes, 
Fire-breathing drakes, and water - ſpouting gods. 
Long have theſe mighty monſters known diſgrace, 
Yet ſtill fome trophies hold their ancient place; 90 
Where, round the hall, the oaks high ſurtace rears 
The field-day triumphs of two hundred years. 
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The enormous antlers here recal the day 
That ſaw the foreſt monarch forc'd away; 

Who, many a flood, and many a mountain paſt; gg 
Not find ing thoſe, nor deeming theſe the laſt, | 
O' er floods, o'er mountains yet prepar'd to fly, 

Long ere the death - drop fill'd his failing eye! 

Here fam'd for cunning, and in crimes grown old, 
Hangs his grey Lruſh, the felon of the fold. 100 
Oft as the rent - feaſt ſwells the midnight cheer, | 
The maudlin farmer kens him o'er his beer, 
And tells his old, traditionary fale, | 
Though known to ev*ry tenant of the vale, | 
: Here, where of old the feſtal ox has fed, Ic 

Mark'd with his weight, the mighty horns are ſpread! 
Some ox, O Marſhall, for a board like thine, 
Where the vaſt maſter with the vaſt ſurloin 
Vied in round magnitude reſpect I bear 
To thee, though oft the ruin of the chair. 110 

Theſe, and ſuch antique tokens that record 
The manly ſpirit, and the bounteous board, 

Me more delight than all the gew-gaw train, 

The whims and zigzags of a modern brain, 

More than all Aſia's marmoſets to view, 115 
Grin, friſk, and water in the walks of Kew. 

Through theſe fair vallies, ſtranger, haſt thou ſtray'd, 
By any chance, to viſit Harewood's ſhade, : | 
And ſeen with honeſt,- antiquated air, 

In the plain hall the magiſtratial chair? | 120 
There Herbert ſat—The love of human kind, 

Pure light of truth, and temperance of mind, 

In the free eye the featur'd ſoul diſplay'd, 

Honour's ſtrong beam, and Merey's melting ſhade : 
Juſtice, that in the rigid paths of law, 125 
Would fill ſome drops from Pity's fountain draw, 
Bend o'er her urn with many a gen'rous fear, 

Ere his firm ſeal ſhould force one orphan's tear; 

Fair Equity, and Reaſon ſcorning art, 


And all the ſober virtues of the heart—= 3 30 


Theſe ſat with Herbert, theſe ſhall beſt avail 
Where ſtatutes order, or where ſtatutes fail. 
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Be this, ye rural magiſtrates, your plan: | 
Firm be your juſtice, but be friends to man. 

He whom the mighty maſter of this ball 135 
We fondly deem, or farcically call, | 
To own the patriarch's truth, however loth, 

Holds but a manſion cruſh'd before the moth. 

Frail in his genius, in his heart too trail, 
Born but to err, and erring to bewail, 140 
Shalt thou his faults with eye ſevere explore, 
And give to life one human weakneſs more? 

Still mark if vice or nature prompts the deed; 
Still mark the ſtrong temptation and the need: 
On preſſing want, on tamine's powerful call, 145 
| At leaſt more lenient let thy juſtice fall. 
po For him, who, loſt to ev'ry hope of life, 
Has long with fortune held unequal ftrite, 
Known to no human love, no human care, 
The friendleſs, homeleſs object of deipair 150 
For the poor vagrant feel, while he complains, 
Nor from ſad freedom ſend to ſadder chains. 
Alike if folly or misfortune brought 
Thoſe laſt of woes his evil days have wrought; 
Believe with ſocial mercy and with me, 155 
; Folly's misfortune in the firſt degree. 

Perhaps on ſome inhoſpitable ſhore . 

+ WM The houſeleſs wretch a widow'd parent bore z 
Who then, no more by golden proſpects led, 
Of the poor Indian begg'd a leaty bed. 160 
Cold on Canadian hills, or-Minden's plain, 
Perhaps that parent mourn'd her ſoldier ſlain; 


Bent o'er her babe, her eye diſſolv'd in dew, , 
The big drops mingling with the milk he drew, 
Gave the 1ad preſage of his future years, 165 


5 The child of miſery, baptiz'd in tears! 
O Edward, here thy taireſt laurels fade! 
And thy long glories darken into ſhade! 
While yet the palms thy hardy veterans won, | | 

The deeds of valour that tor thee were done, 170 'Y 
Q While yet the wreaths for which they bravely bled, 
| Fir'd thy high foul, and flouriih'd on thy head, 
Hz 
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Thoſe veterans to their native ſhores return'd, 
Like exiles. wander*d, and like exiles mourn'd ; 
Or, left at large no longer to bewail, 

Were vagrants deem'd, and deſtin'd to a jail! 
| Were there no royal, yet uncultur'd lands, 
No waſtes. that wanted ſuch ſubduing hands? 
Were Creſſy's heroes ſuch abandon'd things? 
O fate of war! and gratitude of kings! 

The gipſy- race my pity rarely move; 

Yet their ſtrong thirſt of liberty I love. 

Not Wilkes, our freedom's holy martyr, more 
Nor his firm phalanx of the common ſhore. 

For this in Norwood's patrimonial-groves 
The tawny father with his offspring roves; 
When ſummer ſuns lead flow the ſultry day, 

In moſly caves, where welling waters play, 
Fann'd by each gale that cools the fervid ſky, 
With this in ragged luxury they lie. 

Oft at the ſun the duſky Elfin's ftrain 
The fable eye, then ſmuggling, ſleep again; 
Oft as the dews of cooler evening fall, 

For their prophetic mother's mantle call. 

Far other cares that wand'ring mother wait, 
The mouth, and oft the miniſter of fate! 

From her to hear, in ev'ning's friendly ſhade, 
Of future fortune, flies the village-maid, 
Draws her long-hoarded copper from its hold; 
And ruſty halfpence purchaſe hopes of gold. 

But, ah! ye maids, beware the gipſy's lures! 

She opens not the womb of time, but yours. 
Oft has her hands the hapleſs Marian wrung, 
Marian, whom Gay in ſweeteſt ſtrains has ſung ! 
The parſon's maid - ſore cauſe had ſhe to rue 
The gipſy's tongue; the parſon's daughter too. 
Long had that anxious daughter ſigh'd to know 
What Vellum's ſprucy clerk, the valley's beau, 


Meant by thoſe glances which at church he ſtole, 


Her father nodding to the pſalm's flow drawl; 
Long had ſhe figh'd : at length a prophet came, 
By many a ſure prediction known to fame, 
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To Marian known, and all ſhe told, for true: 
She knew the future, for the paſt ſhe Knew. 

Where, in the darkling ſhed, the moon's dim rays 213 
Beam*d on the ruins of a one-horſe chaiſe, 
Villaria ſat, while faithful Marian brought | 
The wayward prophet of the woe ſhe ſought. 
Twice did her hands, the income of the week, 
On either fide the crooked ſixpence ſeek ; 220 


Twice were thoſe hands withdrawn from either fide, 


To ſtop the titt*ring laugh, the bluſh to hide. 
The wayward prophet made no long delay, 
No novice ſhe in fortune's devious way! | 
« Ere yet,” ſhe cry'd, © ten rolling months are o'er, 
« Muſt ye be mothers; maids, at leaſt, no more. 226 
« With you ſhall ſoon, O lady fair, prevail 
„% A gentle youth, the flower of this fair vale. 
« To Marian, once of Colin Clout the ſcorn, | 
“ Shall bumpkin come, and bumpkinets be born.“ 230 
Smote to the heart, the maidens marvell'd ſore, 
That ten ſhort months had ſuch events in ſtore; 
But holding firm what village-maids believe, 
That ftrife with fate is milking in a ſieve; 
To prove their prophet true, though to their coft, 235 
They juſtly thought no time was to be loſt. 
Thele foes to youth, that ſeek, with dangerous art, 
To aid the native weakneſs of the heart 
Theſe miſcreants from thy harmleſs village drive, 
As waſps felonious from the lab' ring hive. 240 
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Tv Robert Wilſon Cracroft, Eſq. 
} > with a gentle heart, and born to pleaſe 


With native goodneſs, of no fortune yain, 
The ſocial aſpect of inviting eaſe, 
The kind opinion, and the ſenſe humane 


To thee, my Cracroft, whom, in early youth, 3 
With lenient hand, and anxious love I led 

Through paths where ſcience points to manly truth, 

And glory gilds the manſions of the dead. 


To thee this offering of maturer thought, 

That, ſince wild fancy flung the lyre aſide, 10 
With heedful hand the moral muſe hath wrought, 
That muſe devotes, and bears with honeſt pride. 


Vet not that period of the human year, 

When fancy reign'd, ſhall we with pain review, 

All Nature's ſeaſons different aſpects wear, 15 
And now her flowers, and now her fruits are due. 


Not that in youth we rang'd the ſmiling meads, 

On Eſſex ſhores the trembling angle play'd, 

U: ging at noon the flow boat in the reeds, 

That wav'd their green uncertainty of ſhade : 20 


Nor yet the days conſum'd in Hackthorne's vale, 
That lonely on the heath's wild boſom lies, 
Should we with ſtern ſeverity bewail, 

And all the lighter hours of lite deſpiſe. 


For Nature's ſeaſons different aſpects wear, 25 
And now her flowers, and now her fruits are due; 
Awhile ſhe freed us from the ſcourge of care, 

But told us then—for focial ends we grew. 


To find ſome virtue trac'd on life's ſhort page, 
Some mark of ſervice paid to human kind, 39 
Alone can cheer the wint'ry paths of age, 
Alone ſupport the far reflecting mind. 


%. 3 1 — 


ce 


To die was little—Bat what heart could bear 


| 5 a while thy rod reſtrains the needy crew, 


„ Theſe people come from far, and have no bread,” 
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Oh! often thought when Smith's diſcerning care 
To further days prolong'd this failing frame ! 


To die, and leave an undiſtinguiſh'd name? 36 


PART II. 


Remember that thou art their monarch too. 
King of the beggars !—Lov'ſt thou not the name? 
O, great from Ga iges to the golden Thame ! | 
Far-ruling ſovereign of this begging ball, 
Low at thy footſtool other thrones ſhall fall. 
His alms to thee the whiſker'd Moor convey +, 
And Pruſſia's ſturdy beggar own thy ſway ; 
Courts, ſenates—all to Baal bend the knee , 2 
King of the beggars, theſe are fiefs to thee ! — 
But ſtill, forgot the grandeur of thy reign, a 
Deſcend to duties meaner crowns diſdain 1 
That worſt excreſcency of power forego, 
That pride of kings, crown A firlt foe, 
Let age no longer toil with feeble ſtrife, 
Worn by long ſervice in the war of lite 
Nor leave the head that time hath whiten'd, bare 
To the rude inſults of the ſearching air; 
Nor bid the knee, by labour harden'd, bend, 
O thou, the poor man's hope, the poor man's friend 
If, when from heav'n ſeverer ſeaſons fall, 21 
Fled from the frozen roof and mouldering wall, 
ach face the picture of a winter day, 8 
More ſtrong than Tenier's pencil could portray 
If then to thee reſort the ſhivering train, 41 ail 
Of cruel days, and cruel man complain, 
day to thy heart (remembering him. who ſaid) 


+ Refers to the concluſion of the firſt part, 


+ The Mahomet2n princes ſeem to have a regular ſyſtem of begging. No- 
thing ſo common as to hear that the Dey of Algiers, &c. &c, are diſſatisfied 
with their preſents, It muſt be owned, it would be for the welfare of tte 
world, if princes in general would adkere to the maxim, that it is better 70 
beg than to jical. 


— Tu poſcis vilia rerum, 
« Qnarmyis fers te nulllus ogentem.““ Hor. 
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Nor leave thy venal clerk empower'd to hear; 
The voice of want is ſacred to thy ear. 39 
He, where no fees his ſordid pen invite, 
Sports with their tears, too indolent to write; 
Like the fed monkey in the fable, vain 
To hear more helpleſs animals complain. 

But chief thy notice ſhall one monſter claimz 35 
A monſter furniſh'd with a human frame, 
The pariſh officer! though verſe diſdain 
Terms that deform the ſplendour of the ſtrain; 
It ſtoops to bid thee bend the brow ſevere * 
On che ly, pilfering, cruel overſeer; _ 4.9 
The ſhuffling farmer, faithful to no truſt, 
Ruthleſs as rocks, inſatiate as the duſt! 

When the poor hind, with length of years decay'd, 
Leans feebly on his once ſubduing ſpade, 


Forgot the ſervice of his abler days, 45 


His profitable toil, and honeſt praiſe, 

Shall this low wretch abridge his ſcanty bread, 

This ſlave, whoſe board his former labours fpread ? 
When harveſt's burning ſuns and fickening air 

From labour's unbrac'd hand the graſp'd hook tear, 

Where ſhall the helpleſs family be fed, $f 

That vainly languiſh for a father's bread ? 

See the pale mother, ſunk with grief and care, 

To the proud farmer feartully repair; 

Soon to be ſent with inſolence away, <5 

Referr'd to veſtries, and a diſtant day! 

Referr'd to periſh !—Is my verſe ſevere? 

Unfriendly to the human character? 

Ahl to this ſigh of ſad experience truſt: 

The truth is rigid, but the tale is juſt. 60 
If in thy courts this caitiff wretch appear, 

Think not that patience were a virtue here. 

His low- born pride with honeſt rage control; 

Smite his hard heart, and ſhake his reptile ſoul. 


But, hapleſs! oft through fear of future woe, 6 7 


And certain vengeance of th' inſulting foe, 
Oft, ere to thee the poor prefer their pray'r, 
The laſt extremes of penury they bear. 
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Wouldf thou then raiſe thy patriot office higher, 
To ſomething more than magiſtrate aſpire ? 7 
And, left each poorer, pettier chaſe behind, 
Step nooly forth, the friend of human-k.ind ! 
The game I ſtart courageouſly purſue ! 
Adieu to fear! to inſolence adieu 
And firſt we'll range this mountain's ſtormy fide, 75 
Where the rude winds the ſhepherd's roof deride, 
As meet no more the wint' ry blaſt to bear, 
And all the wild hoſtilities of air. 
That roof have I remember'd many a year; 
It once gave refuge to a hunted deer— 80 
Here, in thoſe days, we found an aged pair ;— 
But time untenants—hah ! what ſeeſt thou there? 
« Horror—by heav'n, extended on a bed 
© Of naked fearn, two human creatures dead ! 
“ Embracing as alive !—ah, no l-—no life! 23 
& Cold, breathleſs !? | 
| "Tis the ſhepherd and his wife. 
T knew the ſcene, and brought thee to behold 
What ſpeaks more ſtrongly than the ſtory told. 
They died through want— +74 oh 
| «© By every. power I ſwear, 
ce If the wretch treads the earth, or breathes the air, 
* Through whoſe default of duty, or deſign, 
© Theſe victims fell, he dies.“ gn | 
They fell by thine. "= 
© Infernal !—Mine !—by—” 
Swear on no pretence: 
A ſwearing juſtice wants both grace and ſenſe, 
When thy good father held this wide domain, 
The voice of ſorrow never mourn'd in vain. 100 
Sooth'd by his pity, by his bounty ted, 
The ſick found medicine, and the aged bread. 
He left their intereſt to no pariſh care, 
No bailiff urg'd his little empire there: DS. 
No village-tyrant ſtarv'd them, or oppreſs d; 105 
He learn'd their wants, and he thoſe wants redreſs*d. 
Ev'n theſe, unhappy ! who, beheld too late, 
Smote thy young heart with horror at their fate, 
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His bounty found, and deftin'd here to keep 
A ſmall detachment of his mountain- ſheep. 110 
Still pleas'd to fee them from the annual fair ö 
-Th* unwritten hiſtory of their profits bear; 
More nobly pleas'd thoſe profits to reſtore, 
"And, if their fortune fail'd them, make it more. 
When Nature gave her precept to remove 115 
His kindred ſpirit to the realms of love, 
Afar their anguiſh from thy diſtant ear, 
No arm to fave, and no protect ion near, 
Led by the lure of unaccounted gold, 
Thy bailiff ſeiz'd their little flock, and fold. 120 
Their want contending pariſhes {urvey'd, 
And this difown'd, and that reſus'd to aid: 
Awhile, who ſhould not tuccour them, they tried, 
And in that while the wretched victims died. 
*K Tl ſcalp that bailiff—ſacrifice.“ 185 
« In vain 
To rave at miſchief, if the cauſe remain! 
D days long loſt to man in each degree! 
The golden days of hoſpitality ! 
When liberal fortunes vied with liberal ſtrife, 139 
. To fill the nobleſt offices of life: : 
When Wealth was Virtue's handmaid, and her gate 
Gave a free refuge from the wrongs of fate; 
The poor at hand their natural patrons ſaw, 
And lawgivers were ſupplements of law! © IC 
Loſt are thoſe days, and faſhion's boundleſs ſway 
Has borne the guardian magiſtrate away, 
Save in Auguſta's ſtreets, of Gallia's ſhore, 
The rural patron is beheld no more. 
No more the poor his kind protection ſhare, 140 
Unknown their wants, and unreceiv*d their prayer. 
Vet has that faſhion, long io light and vain, 
Reform'd at laſt, and led the moral train, 
Have her gay vot'ries nobler worth to boaſt 
For Nature's love, for Nature's virtue loft ? 145 
No led from theſe, the ſons of- fortune find 
What poor reſpect to wealth remains behind. 
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The mock regard alone of menial ſlaves, 
The worſhipp'd calves of their outwitting knaves ! 
Foregone the ſocial, hoſpitable days, 150 
M hen wide vales echoed with their owner's praiſe, 
Of all that ancient confequence bereft, 
What has the modern man of faſhion left? 
Does he, perchance, to rural ſcenes repair, 
And © waſte his ſweetneſs?” on the eſſenc'd air? 155 
Ah! gently lave the feeble frame he brings, 
Ye ſcouring ſeas! and ye ſulphureous ſprings ! 
And thou, Brightelmſtone, where no cits annoy, 
(All borne to Margate, in the Margate- Hoy) 
Where, if the haſty creditor advance, 160 
Lies the light ſkiff, and ever-bailing France, 
Do thou defend him in the dog-day- ſuns 
Secure in winter from the rage of duns 
While the grim catchpole, the grim porter ſwear, 
One that he is, and one, he is not there, 165 
The tortur'd us'rer, as he murmurs by,. 
Eyes the Venetian blinds, and heaves a ſigh. 
O, from each title folly ever took, 
Blood ! Maccoroni ! Ciciſbeo! or Roak ! 
From each low paſſion, from each low reſort, 170 
The thieving ally, nay, the righteous court, 
From Bertie's, Almack's, Arthur's, and the neſt 
Where Judah's ferrets earth with Charles unbleſt ;— 
From theſe and all the garbage of the great, 
At honour's, freedom's, virtue's call—retreat! 173 
Has the fair vale, where reſt, conceal'd in flowers, 
Lies in ſweet ambuſh for thy careleſs hours, 
The breeze, that, balmy fragraace to infuſe, 
Bathes its ſoft wing in aromatic dews, - | 
The ſtream to ſooth thine ear, to cool thy breaſt, 180 
That mildly murmurs from its cryſtal reſt ;— 
Have theſe leſs charms to win, leſs power to pleaſe, 
Than haunts of rapine, harbours of diſeaſe ? 
Will no kind ſlumbers o'er thine eyelids creep, 
Save where the ſullen watchman growls at ſleep? 185 
Does morn no ſwecter, purer breath diffuſe 
Than ſtreams through alleys from the lungs of Jews? 
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And is thy water, pent in putrid wood, 
Betheſda-Iike, when troubled only good? 
Is it thy paſſion Linley's voice to hear, 190 
And has no mountain- lark detain'd thine ear? 

Song marks alone the tribes of airy wing; 

For, truſt me, man was never meant to ſing: 

And all his mimic organs e' er expreſt, 

Was but an imitative howl at beſt. 195 

ls it on Garrick's attitude you doat ? , 

See on the pointed cliff your Jordly goat ! 

Like Lear's, his beard deſcends in graceful ſnow, 
And wild he looks upon the world below. 

© Superior here the ſcene in every part | 200 
Here reigns great nature, and there little art ! 

Here let thy life aſſume à nobler plan, 

To nature faithful, and the friend of man! 
Unnumber'd objects aſk thy honeſt care, 0 
Beſide the orphan's tear, the widow's pray'r: 205 

Far as thy power can ſave, thy bounty bleſs, 
Unnumber'd evils call for thy redreſs. 

Seeſt thou afar yon ſolitary thorn, 
Whoſe aged limbs the heath's wild winds have torn ? 
While yet to cheer the homeward ſhepherd's eye, 219 
A few ſeem ſtraggling in the evening ſky! 

Not many ſuns have haſten'd down the day, 

Or bluſhing moons immers'd in clouds their way, 

Since there, a ſcene that ſtain'd their ſacred light, 

With horror ſtopp'd a felon in his flight; — 245 

A babe juſt born that ſigns of life expreſt, 

Lay naked o'er the mother's lifeleſs breaſt. 

The pitying robber, conſcious that, purſu'd, 

He had no time to waſte, yet ſtood and view'd ; 

To the next cot the trembling infant bore, 220 

And gave a part of what he ſtole before; 

Nor known to him the wretches were, nor dear, 

He felt as man, and dropp'd a human tear. 
Far other treatment ſhe who breathleſs lay, 

Found from a viler animal of prey. 15 
Worn with long toil on many a painful road, 

That toil increas d by nature's growing load, 
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When evening brought the friendly hour of reſt, 
And all the mother throng'd about her breaſt, 
The ruffian officer oppos'd her ftay, | 230 
And, cruel, bore her in her pangs away, 4 
So far beyond the town's laſt limits drove, 
That to return were hopeleſs, had ſhe ſtrove. 
Abandon'd there—with famine, pain, and cold, 
And anguith, ſhe expir*d—the reſt I've told. 235 

te Now let me ſwear For by my ſoul's laſt ſigh, 
& That thief ſhall live, that overſeer ſhall die.” . 

Too late !—his life the generous robber paid 
Loſt by that pity which his ſteps delay'd! 
No ſoul-diſcerning Mansfield fat to hear, 240 
No Hertford bore his prayer to mercy's ear; C4 
No liberal juſtice firſt aſſign'd the gaol, 
Or urg'd, as Camplin would have urg'd his tale. 

The living object of thy honeſt rage, 
Old in parochial crimes, and fteel'd with age, 245 
The grave church-warden !—unabaſh'd he bears : 
Weekly to church his book of wicked prayers 
And pours, with all the blaſphemy of praiſe, | 
His creepiug foul in Sternhold's creeping lays! 243 
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O NO ! Sir John—the muſe's gentle art | 
Lives not to blemiſh, but to mend the heart. 

While Gay's brave robber grieves us for his fate, 
We hold the harpies of his life in hate. 

Ingenious youth, by nature's. voice addreſt, 

Finds not the harden'd, but the feeling breaſt; 
Can form no wiſh the dire effects to prove 

Of lawleſs valour, or of venal love. 

| Approves the fondneſs of the faithful maid, 

And mourns a generous paſſion unrepaid. 10 
Vet would I praiſe the pious zeal that faves 
Imperial London from her world of knaves ; 
Yet would I count it no inglorious ftrife, 


To ſcourge the peſts of property and lite. 
I 


Hang when we muſt, be candid when we yy 
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Come then, long ſkill'd in theft's illuſive ways, 15 
. Lord of the clue that threds her mighty maze 


Together let us beat all Giles's Fields, 


Try what the night-houſe, what the round-houſe yields, 


But leave no bawd, unlicens'd, at her eaſe. 
Say firſt, of thieves above, or thieves below, 
What can we order till their haunts we know ? 
Far from St. James's let your Nimrods itray, 
But ftop and call at Stephen's in their way. 
That ancient victualler, we've been told, of late, 25 


20 


Has kept bad hours, encourag'd high debate; 
That thoſe without ſtill pelting thoſe within, 
Have ſtunn'd the peaceful neighbour's with their din; 


That if you cloſe his private walls inveſt, 


Tis odds, you meet with ſome unruly gueſt— 30 


Good Lord, Sir John, how would the people ſtare, 
To ſee the preſent and the late Lord-mayor* 

Bow to the majeſty of Bow-ſtreet chair ! 
Illuſtrious chiefs; can I your haunts paſs by, 
Nor give my long-lov'd liberty a ſigh ? 35 
That heavenly plant which long unblemiſh'd blew, 

Diſhonour'a <= „only hurt by you! 

Diſhonour'd, when with harden'd front you claim 

To deeds of darkneſs her diviner name ! 5 

For you grim Licence ſtrove with Hydra breath 40 

To ſpread the blaſts of peſtilence and death: 

Here for poor Vice, for dark Ambition taere 

She ſcatter*d poiſon- through the ſocial air. 

Yet here, in vain—Oh, had her toil been vain 

When with black wing ſhe {wept the weſtern main! 

When with low labour, and inſidious art, 46 

She tore a daughter from her parent's heart! 
Oh, patriots, ever patriots out of place, 

Fair Honour's foil, and Liberty's diſgrace |! 

With ſpleen I fee your wild illuſions ſpread, 

Through the long region of a land miſled ; 

See commerce ink, ſee cultivation's charms 

Loſt in the rage of anarchy and arms 


* This was written during the mayoralty of 1776, 
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And thou, O Ch—m, once a nation's pride, 

Borne oa the brightef: wave of Glory's tide ! 55 
Haſt thou the parent ſpurn'd, the erring child 

With proſpects vain to Ruin's arms beguil'd ? 

Haſt thou the plans of dire detection prais'd 

For the poor pleafure ot a ſtatue rais'd ? 

Oh, patriots, ever patridts out of place, 60 
From Charles quite graceleis, up to Grafton's grace! 

Where forty-five once mark'd the dirty door, 

And the chain'd knife “ invites the paltry whore; 
Though far, methinks, the choiceſt gueſts are fled, 64 
And Wilkes and Humphrey number'd with the dead, 
Wilkes, who in death would triendſ{hip's vows fulfils 
True to his caule, and dines with Humphrey ſtill" 
Where ſculks each dark, where roams each deiperate 
Owls of the day and vultures of the night,— [wight, . 
Shall we, O knight, with cruel pains explore, 70 
Clear theſe low walks, and think the bus'neſs o'er ? 
No— much, alas! for you, for me remains, | 
Where Juſtice fleeps, and Depredation reigns. 

Wrapt in kind darkneſs, you no ſpleen betray, ' 
When the gilt nabob lacqueys all the way: 73 
Harmleſs to you his towers, his foreſts riſe, 

That ſwell with anguiſh my indignant eyes; 

While in thoſe towers raz'd villages I fee, * 

And tears of orphans watering every tree. | 
Are theſe mock-ruins that invade my view? 3 
Theſe are the entrails of the poor Gentoo. 

That column's trophied baſe his bones ſupply; 

That lake the tears that ſwell'd his able eye! 

Let here, O knight, their ſteps terrific ſteer 

Thy hue and cry, and looſe thy bloodhounds here. 8 

Oh, Mercy, thron'd on his eternal breaſt, 14 

Who breath'd the ſavage waters into reſt ; 

By each ſoft pleaſure that my boſom ſmote, 

When firſt creation ſtarted from his thought; 

By each warm tear that melted o'er thine eye, 90 
When on his works was written, theſe muſt die! 


* Chained to the table, to prevent depredations. 
2 ; 
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If ſecret ſlaughter yet, nor cruel war | 
Have from theſe mortal regions forc'd thee far, 
Still to our follies, to our trailties blind, 

Oh, ſtretch thy healing wings o'er human kind! 

For them I aſk not, hoſtile to thy ſway, 

Who calmly on a brother's vitals prey: 

For them I plead not, who, in blood embrued, 

| Have every ſofter ſentiment ſubdued. | 

Yet, gentle power, thy abſence I bewail, 

When {ſeen the dark, dark regions of a gaol ; 

When found alike in' chains and night enclos'd, 

The thief detected, and the thief ſuppos'd! 

Sure, the fair light and the ſalubrious air 

Each yet- ſuſpected priſoner might ſhare. 

Io lie, to languiſh in ſome dreary cell, 


Some loathed hold, where guilt and horror dwell, 


Ere yet the truth of ſeeming facts be tried, 

Exe yet their country's ſacred voice decide, 

Britain, behold thy citizens expos'd, 

And bluſh to think the Gothic age unclos'd ! 

Ol, more than Goths, who yet decline to raze 
That peſt of James's puritanic days, 

The ſavage law * that barb'rouſly ordains 

For female virtue loſt a felon's pains !— 
Dooms the poor maiden, as her fate ſevere, 

To toil and chains a long-enduring year. 

Th” unnatural monarch, to the ſex unkind, 
An owl obſcene, in learning's ſunſhine blind! 
Councils of pathics, cabinets of tools, 

Benches of knaves, and parliaments of fools ! 
Fanatic fools, that, in thoſe twilight times, 
With wild religion cloak'd the wortt of crimes ! 
Hope we from luch a crew, in ſuch a reign, 
For equal laws, or policy humane? | 
Here, then, O Juſtice, thy own power forhear ; 
The ſole protecter of th* unpitied fair. 
Though long entreat the ruthleſs overſeer ; 
Though the loud veſtry teaze thy tortur'd ear; 
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Though all to acts, to precedents appeal, 130 
Mute be thy pen, and vacant reſt thy ſeal. 2768 

Yet ſhalt thou know, nor is the difference nice, 
The caſual fall, from impudence of vice. 
Abandon'd guilt by active laws reſtrain, 
But pauſe———if virtue's ſlighteſt ſpark remain, 136 
Left to the ſhameleſs laſh, the hard*ning gaol, 
The faireſt thoughts of modeſty would fail. 

The down-caft eye, the teur that flows amain, 
As if to aſk her innocence again 
The plaintive babe, that lumbering ſeem'd to lie 140 
On her ſoft breaſt, and wakes at the heav'd ſigh ; 
The cheek that wears the beauteous robe of ſhame z 
How loth they leave a gentle breaſt to-blame ! 

Here, then, O Juſtice thy own power forbear ;— 
The ſole protector of th* unpitied fair! 145 


OWEN OF CARRON. 


ON Carron's ſide the primroſe pale, 

Why does it wear a purple hue ? 

Ye maidens fair of Marlivale, . 

Why ſtream your eyes with Pity's dew ? 

»Tis all with gentle Owen's blood 5 
That purple grows the primroſe pale; A 


That Pity pours the tender flood 
From each fair eye in Marlivale. 


The evening ſtar ſate in his eye, 

'The ſun his golden trefles gave, 10 
The North's pure morn her orient dye, 

To him who reſts in yonder grave ! 


Beneath no high, hiſtoric ſtone _ 

Though nobly born, is Owen laid, 

- Stretch'd on the green wood's lap alone, 15 
He fleeps beneath the waving ſhade. | 


There many a flowery race hath ſprung, 
And fled before the mountain gale, 
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Hs firſt his ſimple dirge he ſung ; 


Ve maidens fair of Marlivale ! 


Yet ſtill, when May with fragrant feet 
Hath wander'd o'er your 3 of gold, 
That dirge I hear ſo ſimple ſweet 
Far echo'd from each evening fold. 

II. 
Tas in the pride of William's * day, 
When Scotland*s honours flouriſh'd ſtill, 
That Moray's Earl, with mighty ſway, 
Bare rule o'er many a Highland hill. 


And far for him their fruitful ſtore 
The fairer plains of Carron ſpread; 
In fortune rich, in offspring poor, 
An only daughter crown'd his bed, 


Oh ! write not poor—the wealth that flows 


In waves of gold round India's throne, 
All in her ſhining breaft that glows, 


To Ellen's F charms, were earth and ſtone, 


For her the youth of Scotland ſigh'd, 
The Frenchman gay, the Spaniard grave, 
And ſmoother Italy applied, ; 

And many an Engliſh baron brave. 


In vain by foreign arts affaild 

No foreign loves her breaſt beguile, 
And England's honeſt valour fail'd, 
Paid with a cold, but courteous ſmile. 


“ Ahl woe to thee, young Nithiſdale, 
That o'er her cheek thole roſes ſtray'd, 
Thy breath, the violet of the vale, 

6 Thy voice, the muſic of the ſhade ! 


+ William the Lion, king of Scotland. 
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+ The Lady Ellen, only daughter of John Earl of Moray, betrothed to the 
Earl of Nithiſdale, and afterwards to the Earl Barnard, was eſteemed one. 
of the fineſt women in Europe, inſomuck that ſhe had Teyeral ſuitors ang 
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& Ah! woe to thee, that Ellen's love ; | 
Alone to thy ſoft tale would yield! 
For ſoon thoſe gentle arms ſhall prove 
&© The conflict of a ruder field. 


Twas thus a wayward fiſter ſpoke, 

And caſt a rueful glance behind, 

As from her dim wood-glen ſhe broke, 

And mounted on the moaning wind. 


She ſpoke and vaniſh'd,—more unmoy*d 
Than Moray's rocks, when ſtorms inveſt, 
The valiant youth by Ellen lov'd 

With avght that fear, or fate ſuggeſt. 


For love, methinks, hath power to raiſe 
The ſoul beyond a vulgar xiv 
Th' unconquer'd banners he diſplays 
Control our fears and fix our fate. 

III. 
'Twas when, on Summer's ſofteſt eve, 
Of clouds that wander'd weſt away, 
Twilight with gentle hand did weave 
Her fairy robe of night and day. 


When all the mountain gales were ſtill, 
And the waves ſlept againſt the ſhore, 
And the ſun, ſunk beneath the hill, 
Left his laſt ſmile on Lemmiemore®. 


Led by thoſe waking dreams of thought 
That warm the young unpractis'd breaſt, 
Her wonted bower ſweet Ellen ſought, _ 75 
And Carron murmur'd near, and ſooth her into reſt, 

| IV. 

There is ſome kind and courtly ſprite 

That o'er the realm of Fancy reigns, 

Throws ſunſhine on the maſk of Night, 

And ſmiles at Slumber*s powerleſs chains; 80 
ch aid of mountaias running through Scotland from eaſt to weſt, 
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*Tis told, and J believe the tale, 
At this ſoft hour that ſprite was there, 
And ſpread with fairer flowers the vale, 
And fill'd with ſweeter ſounds the air. 


A bower he fram'd (for he could frame 85 
What long might weary mortal wight : 
Swift as the lightning's rapid flame 
Darts on the unſuſpe&ing fight.) 


| Such bower he fram'd with magic hand, | 
As well that wizard bard hath wove, 90 

| In ſcenes where fair Armida's wand 

Wav'd all the witcheries of Love. 


Yet was it wrought in ſimple ſhew ; 
Nor Indian mines nor Orient ſhores 
Had lent their glories here to glow, 95 
Or yielded here their ſhining ſtores. 


All round a poplar's trembling arms 

The wild roſe wound her damaſk flower; 

Teh woodbine lent her ſpicy charms, 

That loves to weave the lover's bower. 109 


The aſh, that courts the mountain-air, 
In all her painted blooms array*d 

The wilding's bloſſom bluſhing fair, 
Combin'd to form the flowery ſhade. 


With thyme that loves the brown hill's breaſt, 105 
The cowllip's ſweet, reclining head, 
The violet of ſky-woven veſt, 

Was all the fairy ground beſpread. 


But, who is he, whole locks ſo fair 

Adown his manly ſhoulders flow? [720 110 
Beſides him lies the hunter's ſpear, 5785 
Beſides him ſleeps the warrior's bow, 


He bends to Ellen—(gentle ſprite, 

Thy ſweet ſeductive arts forbear) | 

He courts her arms with fond delight, 115 
And inſtant vaniſhes in air. | 
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V. 
Haſt thou not found at early dawn 
Some ſoft ideas melt way, 
If o'er ſweet vale, or flow'ry lawn, | 
The ſprite of dreams hath bid thee ſtay? 120 


Haſt thou not ſome fair object ſeen, 
And, when the fleeting form was paſt, 
Still on thy memory found its mien, 
And felt the fond idea laſt ? | 


Thou haſt—and oft the pictur'd view, 125 
Seen in ſome viſion counted vain, 

Has ſtruck thy wond'”ring eye anew, 

And brought the long-loit dream again. 


With warrior-bow, with hunter's ſpear, 

With locks adown his ſhoulder ſpread, 130 
Young Nithiſdale is ranging near 

He's ranging near yon mountain's head. 


Scarce had one pale moon paſs'd away, 


And fil d her filver urn again, 


When in the devious chace to ſtray, 135 


Afar from all his woodland train. 


To Carron's banks his fate confign'd ; 

And all to ſhun the fervid hour, 

He fought ſome friendly ſhade to find, | 

And found the viſionary bower. 140 
| VI. 

Led by the golden ſtar of love, 

Sweet Ellen took her wonted way, 

And in the deep-defending grove 

Sought refuge from the fervid day 


Oh!—Who is he whoſe ringlets fair, 145 
Diforder'd o'er his green veſt flow, 

Reclin'd in reſt—whoſe ſunny hair 4 

Half hides the fair cheek's ardent glow? 


Tis he, that ſprite's illuſive gueſt, 
(Ah me! that ſprites can fate control!) = ma 
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That lives ſtill imag'd on her breaſt, 
| That lives ſtill pictur'd. in her ſoul, 


As when ſome gentle ſpirit fled 

From earth to breathe Elyſian air, 
And in the train whom we call dead, 
Perceives its long- lov'd partner there; 


Soft ſudden pleaſure ruſhes o'er 
Refiſtleſs, o'er its airy frame, 
To find its future fate reſtore 
The object of its former flame. 


So Ellen ſtood - leſs power to move 
Had he, who bound in ſlumber*s chain, 
Seem'd haply, o'er his hills to rove, 
And wind his woodland chace again. 


She ſtood, but ee O fear, 
And fond delight and melting love 
Seiz d all her foul ; ſhe came not near, 
She came not near that fated grove. 


She ſtrives to fly from Wizard's wand 
As well might powerleſs captive fly— 


The newcrept flower falls from her hand 


Ah! fall not with that flower to die! 
ä VII. 
Haſt thou not ſeen ſome azure gleam 
Smile in the morning's orient eye, 
And ſkirt the reddening cloud's ſoft beam 
What time the ſun was haſting nigh? 


Thou haft—and thou canſt fancy well 
As any mule that meets thine ear, 
The ſoul ſet eye of Nithiſdale, 

When wak'd, it fix'd on Ellen near. 


Silent they gaz d— that ſilence broke; 

«« Hail goddeſs of theſe groves, he cry'd, 
& O let. me wear thy gentle yoke! - 

O let me in thy ſervice bide! 
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&« For,thee I'll climb the mountain ſteep, 
ce Unwearied chaſe tte deſtin'd prey, 

5s For thee I'll pierce the wild wood deep, 

And part the ſprays that vex thy way.” 


For thee “ O ſtranger, ceaſe, ſhe ſaid, 

And ſwift away, like Daphne, flew, 

But Daphne's flight was not delay'd 

By aught that to her boſom grew. 
VIII. 

"Twas Atalanta's golden fruit, 

The fond idea that conhn'd 

Fair Ellen's ſteps, and bleſs'd his ſuit, 

Who was not far, not far behind, 


O love | within thoſe golden vales, 
Thoſe genial airs where thou waſt born, 
Where Nature, liſtening thy ſoft tales, 
Leans on the roſy breaſt of Morn. 


Where the ſweet Smiles, the Graces dwell, 
And tender ſighs the heart remove, 

In filent eloquence to tell. | 

Thy tale, O foul-ſubduing love! 


Ah! wherefore ſhould grim Rage be nigh, 

And dark Diſtruſt, with changetul face, 

And Jealouſy's reverted eye 

Be near thy fair, thy favour'd place? 
IX 


Earl Barnard was of high degree, 
And lord of many a lowland hind ; 
And long for Ellen love had he, 
Had love, but not of gentle kind. 


From Moray's halls her abſent hour 
He watch'd with all a miſer's care; 
The wide domain, the princely dower 
Made Ellen more than Ellen fair. 


Ah wretch! to think the liberal ſoul 
May thus with fair affection part! 
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Though Lothian's vales thy (way control, 7 R 


Know, Lothian is not worth one heart. 


Studious he marks. her abſent hour, 
And, winding tar where Carron flows, 
Sudden he ſees the fated bower, 

And red rage on his dark brow glows. 


For who is he ?—"Tis Nithiſdale ! 
And that fair form with arm reclin'd 
On his?— Tis Ellen of the vale, 
*Tis ſhe (O powers of vengeance!) kind. 


Should he that vengeance ſwift purſue ? 
No—that would all his hopes deſtroy ; 
Moray would vaniſh from his view, 
And rob him of a miſer's joy. 


Unſeen to Moray's halls he hies 

He calls his ſlaves, his ruffian band, 

4 And haſte, to yonder groves, he cries, 
ce And ambuſh'd lie by Carron's ſtrand. 


«© What time ye mark from bower or glen 
« A gentle w? take her way, 
< To diſtance due, and far from ken, 

& Allow her length of time to ſtray, 


& Then ranſack ſtraight that range of groves.— 
With hunter's ſpear and veſt of green; 

« Tf chance a roſy ſtripling roves,— 

& Ye well can aim your arrows keen.“ 


And now the ruffian ſlaves are nigh. 

And Ellen takes her homeward way ; 
Though ftay'd by many a tender ſigh, 
She can no longer, longer ſtay. | 


Penſive, againſt yon poplar pale 
The lover leans his gentle heart, 
Revolving many a tender tale, 


And wond' ring ſtill how they could part. 
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hree arrows plerc'd the deſert air, | 
Ere yet his tender dreams depart ; 
And one struck deep his forehead fair, 
| And one went through his gentle heart, 


Love's waking dream is loſt in ſleep 235 
He lies beneath yon poplar pale | i , 
Ah! could we marvel ye ſhould weep; _ 
Ye maidens fair of Marlivale? | 


) X. 
| When all the mountain gales were ſtill, 
And the wave ſlept againſt the ſhore, 266 
And the ſun ſunk beneath the hill, | 
, Left his laſt ſmile on Lammermore. 4 
0 


Sweet Ellen takes her wonted way 

Along the fairy-featur*d vale : 

Bright o'er his wave does Carron play, 265 
And ſoon ſhe'll meet her Nithiſdale. | 


She'll meet him ſoon— for at her fight, 

5 BD Swift as the mountain deer he foes ; 
The evening ſhades will fink in night, | 
Where art thou, loitering lover, fled? 270 


O] ſhewill chide thy trifling ſtay, 3 | 

E'en now the ſoft reproach ſhe frames: 1 | 

0 “ Can lovers brook ſuch long delay ? 
Lovers that boaſt of ardent flames!” 


He comes not—weary with the chace, 275 | 
Soft {lumber o'er his eyelids throws | 
Her veil—we'll fteal one dear embrace, | 
15 We'll gently ſteal on his repoſe. : 
| This is the bower—we'll ſoftly tread 
He ſleeps beneath yon poplar pale 230 
Lover, if &er thy heart has bled, | 
Thy heart will far forego my tale! | 
| XI. 1 


Ellen is not in princely bower, 
She's not in Moray's ſplendid train; 
K 
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Their miſtreſs dear, at midnight hour, 


Her weeping maidens ſeek in vain. 


Her pillow ſwells not deep with down; 
For her no balms their ſweets exhale : 
Her limbs are on the pale turf thrown, 
Preſs'd by her lovely check as pale: 


On that fair cheek, that flowing hair, 
The brown its yellow leaf hath ſhed, 
And the chill mountain's early air | 
_— Blows wildly o'er her beauteous head, 


As the ſoft ſtar of orient day, 

When clouds involve his roſy light, 
„ Darts through the gloom a tranſient ray, 
FF And leaves the world once more to night; 


Returning life illumes her eye, 

And ſlow its languid orb unfolds 
What are thoſe bloody arrows nigh ? 

Sure, bloody arrows ſhe beholds ! 


What was that form fo ghaſtly pale, 
That low beneath the poplar lay ?— > 
*Pwas ſome poor youth—** Ah Nithiſdale !*? 
She ſaid, and filent ſunk away. 

| XII. 
The morn is on the mountains ſpread, 
The wood-lark trilis his liquid ſtrain 
Can morn's ſweet muſic rouſe the dead? 
Give the {ſet eye its ſoul again? 310 


A ſhepherd of that gentler mind | 
Which Nature not profuſely yields, 
Seeks in theſe lonely ſhades to find 
Some wanderer from his little fields. 
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Aghaſt he ftands—and ſimple fear | 315 
O' er all his paly viſage glides— — | 
« Ah me! what means this miſery here ? 

What fate this lady fair betides! 


— —_  — ————— 
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He bears her to his friendly home, 
When lite, he finds, has but retir'd - 
With haſte he frames the lover's tomb, 
For his is quite, is quite expir*d ! 

XIII. 
« O hide me in thy humble bower, 
Returning late to life, ſhe ſaid; 
« ['ll bind thy crook with many a flower; 
« With many a roſy wreath thy head. 


Good ſhepherd, haſte to yonder grove, 


6 And, if my love aſleep is laid, 
Oh! wake him not; but ſoftly move 


. *© Some pillow to that gentle head. 


& Sure, thou wilt know him, gentle ſwain, 
© Thou know'ſt the ſun riſe o'er the ſea— 
But oh! no lamb in all thy train 

« Was e'er ſo mild, ſo mild as he.“ 


6 His head is on the wood-moſs laid; 

* did not wake his ſtumber deep 

„ Sweet ſings the redbreaſt o'er the ſhade— 
« Why, gentle lady, would you weep * 


As flowers that fade in burning day, 


At evening find the dew-drop dear, 
But fiercer feel the noon-tide ray, 
When ſoften'd by the nigthly tear; 


Returning in the flowing tear, 

This lovely flower, more ſweet than they, 
Found her fair ſoul, and wand'ring near, 
The ſtranger, Reaſon, croſs'd her way. 


Found her fair ſoul Ah! ſo to find 
Was but more dreadful grief to know! 


Ahl ſure, the privilege of mind 
Cannot be worth the wiſh of woe! 


XIV. 
On Melancholy's filent urn 


A ſofter ſhade of ſorrow falls, 
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But Ellen can no more return, - 
No more return to Moray's halls, 


Beneath the low and lonely ſhade, 
The ſlow-conſuming hour ſhe*ll weep, 
Till Nature ſeeks her laſt-left aid, 


In the ſad, ſombrous arms of ſleep. 


& Theſe jewels, all unmeet for me, 
c Shalt thou, ſhe ſaid, ** good ſhepherd, take; 
% Theſe gems will purchaſe gold for thee, 


- & And theſe be thine for Ellen's fake. _ 


& Sg fail thou not, at eve or morn, 


„The Roſemary's-pale bough ts bring 


& Thou know'ſt where I was found forlorn 


c Where thou haſt heard the redbreaſt ſing. 


& Heedful I'Il tend thy flocks the while, 
& Or aid thy ſhepherdeſs's care, | 


„For I will ſhare her humble toil, 


t And I her friendly roof will ſhare.” 
f XV 


And now two longſome years are paſt 


In luxury of lonely pain— 


The lovely mourner, found at laſt, 


To Moray's halls is borne again. 
Yet has ſhe left one object dear, 


That wears love's ſunny eye of joy — 


Is Nithiſdale reviving here? 


Or is it but a ſhepherd's boy? 


By Carron's fide, a ſhepherd's boy, 
He binds his vale-flowers with the reed : 
He wears Love's ſunny eye of joy, 
And birth he little ſeems to heed. 

| XVI. 
But ah! no more his infant ſleep 
Cloſes beneath a mother's ſmile, 
Who, only when it clos'd, would weep, 
And yield to tender woe the while, 
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Thy offspring are great nature's,—free,, 


Thy lamp with heaven's own ſplendour bright. 
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No more, with fond attention dear, 

She ſeeks th' unſpoken wiſh to findz 

No more ſhall ſhe, with pleaſure's tear, 

See the ſoul waxing into mind. 390 
XVII. | 

Does nature bear a tyrant's breaſt ! 

Is ſhe the friend of ſtern control? 

Wears ſhe the deſpot's purple veſt ? 

Or fetters ſhe the free-born ſoul ? 


Where, worſt of tyrants, is thy claim 395 
In chains thy children's breaſts to bind? | 
Gavꝰſt thou the promethean flame? 

The incommunicable mind ? 


And of her fair dominion heirs ; | 400 
Each privilege ſhe gives to thee; 
Know, that each privilege is their's. 


They have thy feature, wear thine eye, 
Perhaps ſome feelings of thy heart; 
And wilt thou their lov'd hearts deny 405 
To act their fair, their proper part ? 
8 XVIII. 
The Lord of Lothian's fertile vale, 
IIl-fated Ellen, claims thy hand z 
Thou know'ſt not that thy Nithiſdale | 
Was low laid by his ruffian-band. 4190 


And Moray, with unfather'd eyes, 
Fix'd on fair Lothian's fertile dale, 
Attends his human ſacrifice, . 
Without the Grecian painter's veil. 


O married love] thy bard ſhall own, . 415 
Where two congenial ſouls unite, 
Thy golden chain inlaid with down, 


But if no radiant ſtar of love, 
O Hymer. fmile on thy fair rite, 
K 3 
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Thy chain a wretched weight ſhall prove, 
Thx lamp a fad ſepulchral light. 

XIX. 


And now has Time's flow wandering wing 
Borne many a year unmark'd with ſpeed— 
Where is the boy by Carron's ſpring, 


Who bound his vale-flowers with the reed? 


Ah me! thoſe flowers he binds no more; 
No early charm returns again - 
The parent nature keeps in ſtore 

Her beſt joys for her little train. 


No longer heed the ſun- beam bright 
That plays on Carron's breaſt he can, 
Reaſon has left her quiv'ring light, 
And ſhewir tt checquer'd field of man. 
— ; 1 K 

As the firſt human heir of earth 

With penſive eye himſelf ſuxvey' d, 
And, all unconſcious of his birth, 

dat thoughtful oft in Eden's ſhade. 


In penſive thought ſo Owen ſtray'd 
Wild Carron's lonely woods among, 
And once, within their greeneſt glade, 
He fondly fram'd this ſimple ſong. 

| Wo 
Why is this crook adorn'd with gold ? 
Why am I tales of ladies told? 
Why does no labour me employ, 
If I am but a ſhepherd's boy ? 


A ſilken veſt like mine ſo green 

In ſhepherd's hut I have not ſeen— 
Why ſhould I in ſuch veſture joy 
If I am but a ſhepherd's boy? 


I know it is no ſhepherd's art 
His written meaning to impart— 
They teach me, ſure, an idle toy, 


EI am but a ſhepherd's boy. 
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This bracelet bright that binds my arm — 


It could not come from ſhepherd's farm; 
It only would that arm annoy, 
If I were but a ſhepherd's boy. 


And, O thou filent picture fair, 
That lov'ſt to ſmile upon me there, 


O fay, and fill my heart with joy, 


That I am not a ſhepherd's boy. 
; | XXII. 
Ah lovely youth ! thy tender lay 
May not thy gentle life prolong : 
dee ſt thou yon nightingale a prey? 
The fierce hawk hover ing o'er his fong ? 


His little heart is large with love : 
He ſweetly hails his evening ftar, 
And Fate's more pointed arrows move, 
Inſidious, from his eye afar. 

XXIII. | 
The ſhepherdeſs, whoſe kindly care 
Had watch'd o'er Owen's infant breath, 


Muſt now their filent manſions ſhare, 
Whom Time leads calmly down to death. 


«O tell me parent, if thou art, 


„ What is this lovely picture dear? 
C Why wounds its mournful eye my heart, 
% Why flows from mine th* unbidden tear? 


% Ah! youth! to leave thee loth am I, 


* Though I be not thy parent dear; 
And would' thou wiſh, or ere I die, 
*The ſtory of thy birth to hear? 


« But it will make thee much bewail, 
« And it will make thy fair eye well 
She ſaid, and told the woeſome tale, 


As ſooth as ſhepherdeſs might tell, 


XXIV. 
The heart, that ſorrow doom'd to ſhare, 
Has worn the frequent ſeal of woe, 
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Its ſad impreſſions learns to bear, 
And finds, full oft, its ruin flow. 


But when that ſeal is firſt impreſt, 

When the young heart its pain ſhall try, 

From the ſoft, yielding, trembling breaſt, 
Oft ſeems the ſtart led ſoul to fly. 


Vet fled not Owen's wild amaze ' 
In paleneſs cloath*d, and lifted hands, 
And Horror's dread unmeaning gaze, 


Mark the poor ſtatue as it ſtands. 


The ſimple guardian of his life 
tt Look'd wiſtful for the tear to glide ; 
1 But, when ſhe ſaw his tearleſs ſtrife, 
| Silent, ſhe lent him one—and died. 
| XXV. 

& No, I am not a ſhepherd's boy, 
Awaking from his dream, he ſaid, 
« Ah wherein now the promis'd joy 

46 Of this ?—for ever, ever fled! 


4 O picture dear !—for her lov'd ſake 
& How fondly could my heart bewail ! 
My friendly ſnepherdeſs, O wake, 

; & And tell me more of this ſad tale. 


4 O tell me more of this ſad tale 
« No; thou enjoy thy gentle ſleep ! 
«& And I will go to Lothian's vale, 
And more than all her-waters weep,” 
Owen to Lothian's vale is fled— 
Earl Barnard's lofty towers appear 

40] art thou there ? the full heart ſaid, 

« Ol art thou there, my parent dear?“ | 


Ves ſhe is there: from idle ſtate 
Oft has ſhe ſtole her hour to weep ; 
Think how ſhe © by thy cradle tate, 
And how ſhe ©* fondly ſaw thee ſleep *.”* 
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Now tries his trembling hand to frame 

Full many a tender line of love; 

And {till he blots the parent's name, 523 

For that, he fears, might fatal prove. : 
XXVII. 

O'er a fair fountain's ſmiling fide 

Reclin'd a dim tower, clad with moſs, 

Where every bird was wont to hide, 

That languiſh'd for its partner's loſs, ; 53> 


This ſcene he choſe, this ſcene aſſign'd 
A parent's firſt embrace to wait, 
And many a ſoft fear fill'd his mind, 
Anxious for his fond letter's fate. 


The hand that bore thoſe lines of love, 53s 


The well-infarming bracelet bore— 


Ahl may they not unproſperous prove 


Ah! ſafely paſs yon dangerous door 

| XXVIII. 
& She comes not — can ſhe then delay 
Cried the fair youth, and dropt a tear 
4 Whatever filial love could ſay, 
66 To her I faid, and call'd her dear. 


© She comes Oh! No—encircled round 

6 *Tis {ome rude chief with many a ſpear. | 

“ My hapleſs tale that earl has found $45 
« Ah! me! my heart !—tor her I fear.“ 


His tender tale that earl had read 
Or ere it reach'd. his lady's eye, 


His dark brow wears a cloud of red, 


In rage he deems a rival night. | 556 
2 K | 

"Tis o'er—thoſe locks that wav'd in gold, 

That wav'd adown thoſe cheeks ſo fair, 


Wreath'd in the gloomy tyrant's hold, 
Hang from the ſever'd head in air: 


That ſtreaming head he joys to bear 555 
In horrid guiſe to Lothian's halls; 55 


WV 
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Bids his grim ruffians place it there, 
Ere& upon the frowning walls. 


The fatal tokens forth he drew— 

& Know'ſt thou theſe—Ellen of the Vale?“ 560 
The pictur'd bracelet ſoon ſhe knew, 

And ſoon her lovely cheek grew pale, 


The trembling victim, ſtraight he led, 

Ere yet her ſoul's firſt fear was oer: 

He pointed to the ghaſtly head 

She law - and ſunk to riſe no more, 566 


* TO THE MEMORY OF 
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OF WINTON, AND ISABEL HIS WIFE, 


He wito to teach this trembling hand to write, 
Toil'd the long day, and watch'd the tedious night, 
TI mourn, though number'd with the heavenly hot ; 
With her the means of gratitude are loſt, | 4 


66 


= Where is the man, ſo welcome to my heart ? 


EIS TLES. 


THE ENLARGEMENT OF THE MIND. 
e . 


TO GENERAL CRAUFURD. 
Written at Belvidere, 1763. * 


X 7HERE is the man, wio, prodigal of mind, 
In one wild wiſh embraces human kind ? 
All pride of ſects, all party zeal above, 
Whoſe prieſt is Reaſon, and whoſe God is Love 
Fair Nature's friend, a foe to fraud and art 


The ſightleſs herd ſequacious, who purſue 

Dull Folly's path, and do as others do, | 

Who look with purblind prejudice and ſcorn, 
On different ſe&s, in different nations born, 10 
Let us, my Craufurd, with compaſſion view, 


Pity their pride, but ſhun their error too. 


From Belvidere's fair groves, and mountains green, 


Which nature rais'd, rejoicing to be ſeen, 


Let us, while raptur'd on her works we gaze, 1 5 
And the heart riots on luxurious praiſe, 
Th' expanded thought, the boundleſs wiſh retain, 
And let not Nature moralize in vain. | 

O ſacred guide! preceptreſs more ſublime 
Than ſages boaſting o'er the wrecks of time 20 
See on each page her beauteous yolume bear 
The golden characters of good and fair. 
All human knowledge (bluſh collegiate pride!) 


Flows from her works, to none that reads denied. 


Shall the dull inmate of pedantic walls, 25 
On whoſe old walk the ſunbeam ſeldom falls, 


Who knows of nature, and of man no more 


Than fills ſome page of antiquated lore—— 


Shall he, in words and terms profoundly wile, 


The better knowledge of the world deſpiſe; 30 
Think wiſdom center'd in a falſe degree, 
And ſcorn the ſcholar of Humanity? 


4 
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Something of men theſe ſapient drones may know, 

Of men that liv*d two thoufand years ago. 

Such human monſters if the world e'er . 35 

As ancient verſe, and ancient ſtory drew ! ' 
If to one object, ſyſtem, ſcene confin'd, 

The ſure effect is narrownels of mind. 

Iwas thus St. Robert, in his lonely wood, 
Forſook each ſocial duty to be good. _ 40 

- Thus Hobbes on one dear ſyſtem fix'd his eyes, 

And prov'd his nature wretched—to be wile. 

Each zealot thus, elate with ghoſtly pride, 

Adores his God, and hates the world beſide. hall, 

Though form'd with powers to graip this various | 

Gods! to what meanneſs may the ſpirit fall? 46 | 

Powers that ſhould [pread in reaſon's orient ray, 

How are they darken'd, aud debarr d the day 

When late, where Tajo rolls his ancient tide, 

Reflecting clear the mountain's purple fide, 

Thy genius, Craufurd, Britain's legions led, 


And Fear's chill cloud forſook each brightning head, 


By nature brave, and generous as thou art, 
Say did not human follies vex thy heart? 
Glow'd not thy breaſt indignant, when you ſaw 33 
The dome of murder conſecrate by law ? 

Where fiends, commiſſion'd with the legal rod, 

In pure devotion, burn the works of God. 

O change me, powers of nature, if you can, 
Transform me, make me any thing but man. 6 
Yet why ? This heart all human kinds forgive, 
While Gillman loves me, and while Craufurd lives. 
Is nature, all-benevolent, to blame, 

That half her offspring are their mother*s ſhame ? 
Did ſhe ordain o'er this fair ſcene of things by 
The cruelty of prieſts, or pride of kings ? 

Though worlds lie murder'd for their wealth or fame, 
Is nature, all-benevolent, to blame ? 

c Yet furely once, my friend, ſhe ſeem'd to err; 
% For W——ch—t was” He was not made by her. 70 
Sure, form'd of clay that Nature held in ſcorn, 
| By fiends conſtucted, and in darknefe born, 
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Roſe the low wretch, who, deſpicably vile, 
Would ſell his country for a courtier's {mile ; 

Would give up all to truth and freedom dear, 75 
To dine with or ſome idiot peer. 

Whoſe mean malevolence, in dark diſguiſe, 

The man that never injur'd him belies, | 

Whole actions bad and good two motives guide, 

The ſerpent's malice, and the coxcomb's pride. 80 

4 Js there a wretch ſo mean, ſo baſe, ſo low ?* : 

I know there is—afſk W— ch—t if he know. 

| O that the world were emptied of its ſlaves !y 

all, That all the fools were gone, and all the knaves! 

ous Then might we, Craufurd, with delight embrace 85 
46 In boundleſs love, the reſt of human race, | 

But let not knaves miſanthropy create, 
Nor feed the gall of univerſal hate. 
Wherever genius, truth, and virtue dwell, _ 


50 | Poliſh'd in courts, or fimple in a cell, | 90 
All views of country, ſects, and creeds apart, 
d, Tbeſe, theſe J love, and hold them to my heart. 


Vain of our beauteous iſle, and juſtly vain, 
For freedom here, and health, and plenty reign, 
55 We different lots contemptuouſly compare, 95 
And boaſt, like children, of a fav'rite's ſhare. | 
| Yet though each vale a deeper verdurę yields 
Than Arno's banks, or Andaluſia's fields, 
Though many a tree-crown'd moutain teems with ore, 
50 Though flocks innumerous whiten every ſhore, 100 
Why ſhould we, thus with nature's wealth elate, 
hold her different families with hate? 
ook on her works—on every page you'll find 
Inſcrib'd the doctrine of the ſocial mind. 


be 1 See countleſs worlds of inſect being ſhare 8 
Th' unenvied regions of the liberal air! | 
te) In the ſame grove what muſic void of ſtrife ! 


Heirs of one ſtream what tribes of ſcaly life 
See earth, and air, and fire, and flood combine, 
70 Of general good to aid the great deſign ! 110 
Where Ancon drags o'er Lincoln's lurid plain, 
Like a ſlow ſnake, his dirty- winding train, 
. * 
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Where fogs eternal blot the face of day, 
And the loft bittern moans his gloomy way; | 
As well we might, for unpropitious ſkies, 115 
The blameleſs native with his clime diſpiſe, 

As him who {till the poorer lot partakes 

Of Biſcay's mountains, or Batavia's lakes, 

Vet look once more on Nature's various plan 
Behold, and love her nobleſt creature man! 120 
She, never partial, on each various zone, 23 
Beſtow ' d ſome portion, to the reſt unknown, 

57 mutual intereſt meaning thence to bind 

n one vaſt chain the commerce of mankind. 

- Behold, ye vain diſturbers of an hour ! x25 
Ye dupes of faction ! and ye tools of power; 

Poor rioters on life's contrafted ſtage! 

Behold, and loſe your littleneſs of rage! 

Throw envy, folly, prejudice, behind ! - 

And yield to Truth the empire of the mind. 130 

Immortal Truth! O from thy radiant ſhrine, 
Where light created firſt eſſay d to ſhine | 
Where cluſt”ring ſtars eternal beams diſplay, 

And gems ethereal drink the goldea day ; 

To chaſe this moral, clear this ſenſual night, 133 
O ſhed one ray of thy celeſtial light! | 
Teach us, while wandering through the vale below 
We know but little, that we little know. 
One beam to mole-ey*d Prejudice convey, 
Let pride perceive one mortitying ray ; 2.48 
Thy glals to fools, to infidels apply, 
And all the dimneſs of the mental eye. 

Plac'd on this ſhore of time's far- ſtretching bourn, 


! 


With leave to look on nature and return ; 

While wave on wave impels the human tide, 45 

And 8 ſink, forgotten as they glide; 

Can life's ſhort duties better be diicharg'd, 

Than when we leave it with a mind enlarg'd? 
Judg'd not the old philoſopher aright, | 

When thus he preach'd, his pupils in his fight? 150 

It matters not, my friends, how low or high, 


Your little walk of tranſient life may lie; 
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Soon will the reign of hope and fear be o'er, 
And warring paſſions militate no more: | 
And truſt me, he who, having once ſurvey'd 55 
The good and fair which nature's wiſdom made, | 
The ſooneſt to his former ſtate retires, 
And feels the peace of ſatisfied deſires, 
(Let others deem more wiſely if they can) 


= look on him to be the happieſt man. 160 


So thought the ſacred ſage, in whom I truſt, 
Becauſe I feel his ſentiments are juſt. | 
*T'was not in luſtrums of long counted years 

That ſwell'd th' alternate reign of hopes and fears; 
Not in the ſplendid ſcenes of pain and ſtrife, 165 
That wiſdom plac'd the dignity of life; 
To ſtudy Nature was the taſk deſign'd, 

And learn from her th* enlargement of the mind. 
Learn from her works whatever truth admires, | 
And ſleep in death with ſatisfied defires. 170 


THE ENLARGMENT OF THE MIND. 


| EPISTLE II. | 
TO WILLIAM LANGHORNE, M. A. 1765. 


IGHT heard his voice, and, eager to obey, 
From all her orient fountains burſt away. 
At Nature's birth, O! had the power divine 
Commanded thus the moral ſun to ſhine, 
Beam'd on the mind all reaſon's influence bright, 5 


And the full day of intellectual light, 


— 
. 


Then the free foul, on truth's ſtrong pinion borne, 
Had never languiſh'd in this ſhade forlorn. 

Yet thus imperfect form'd, thus blind and vain, 
Doom'd by long toil a glimpſe of truth to gain; 10 
Beyond its ſphere ſhall human wiſdom go, 


And boldly cenſure what it cannot know ? ' 


*Tis our's to cheriſh what heav'n deign'd to give, 
And thankful for the gift of being live. | 
Progreſſive powers, and faculties that riſe, 25 
From earth's low vale, to graſp the golden ſkies, 
L's 
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Though diftant far from perfect, good, or fair, 
Claim the due thought and aſk the greattul care. 
Come, then, thou partner of my life and name, | 
From one dear ſource, whom Nature form'd the ſame, 20 
Ally'd more nearly in each nobler part, | 
And more the friend, than brother, of my heart! 
Let us, unlike the lucid twins that riſe 
At different times, and ſhine in diſtant ſkies, | 
With mutual eye this mental world ſurvey, 2x 
Mark the flow riſe of intellectual day, 
View reaſon's ſource, if man the ſource may find, 
And trace each ſcience that exalts the mind. 
* Thou, ſelf- appointed lord of all below! 
« Ambitious man, how little doſt thou know ? 30 
For once let Fancy's towering thoughts ſubſide; 
© Look on thy birth, and mortify thy pride! 
«© A plaintive wretch, fo blind, ſo helpleſs born, 
The brute ſagacious might behold with ſcorn. 
« How ſoon, when nature gives him to the day, 33 
In ftrength exulting, does he bound away! 
«© By inſt inct led, the foſtering teat he finds, 
6 Sports in the ray, and ſhuns the ſearching winds, 
< No grief he knows, he feels no groundleſs fear, 
5 Feeds without cries, and ſleeps without a tear. 40 
« Did he but know to reaſon and compare, 
& See here the vaſſal, and the maſter there, 
What ſtrange reflections muſt the ſcene afford, 
„That ſhew'd the weakneſs of his puling lord 1”? 
Thus ſophiſtry unfolds her ſpecious plan, 43 
Form' d not to humble, but depreciate man. 
Unjuſt the cenſure, if injuſt to rate 
His pow'rs and merits from his infant ſtate. 
For, grant the children of the flow'ry vale 
By inſtinct wiſer, and of limbs more hale, 50 
With equal eye their perfect ſtate explore, / 
And all the vain compariſon's no more. | 
« But why ſhould life, ſo ſhort by heav'n ordain'd 
Be long to thoughtleſs infancy reftrain'd— 
« To thoughtleſs infancy, or vainly ſage, 
% Mourn through the languors of declining age?“ 
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O blind to truth ! to nature's wiſdom blind ! 
And all that ſhe directs, or heav'n defign'd !. 
Behold her works in cities, plains, and groves, 
All life that vegetates, and life that moves ! 60 
In due proportion, as each being ſtays 
In perfect life, it riſes and decays. 
Is man long helpleſs? Through each tender hour, 
See love parental watch the blooming flow'r! _ 
By op'ning charms, by beauties freſh diſplay d, 65 
And ſweets unfolding ſee that love repaid ! 
Has age its pains ? For luxury it may— 
The temp'rate wear inſenſibly away. 
While ſage experience, and reflection clear | 
Beam a gay ſunſhine on life's fading year, 70 
But ſee 3 age, from infant weakneſs ſee, 
That man was deſtin'd for ſociety ; 
There from thoſe ills a ſafe retreat behold, 
Which young might vanquiſn, or afflict him old. 
„That, in proportion as each being ſtays 75 
6 In perfect life, it riſes and decays | 
« Js Nature's law—to forms alone confin'd, 
&« The laws of matter act not on the mind. 
« Too feebly, ſure, its faculties muſt grow, 
6 And realon brings her borrow'd light too ſlow.“ $e 
O! ſtill cenſorious? art thou then poſſeſs*d 
Of Reaſon's power, and does ſhe rule thy breaft ? 
Say what the uſe had providence aſſign'd 
To infant years maturity of mind ? | 
That thy pert offspring, as their father wiſe, 83 
Might ſcorn thy percepts, and thy pow'r deſpiſe? 
Or mourn, with ill-match'd faculties at ſtrife, 
O'er limbs unequal to the taſk of life ? 
To feel more ſenſibly the woes that wait 
On every period, as on every ſtate; 59 
And flight, ſad convicts of the painful truth, 
The 3 trifles of unthinking youth? 
Conclude we then the progreſs of the mind 
Ordain'd by wiſdom infinitely kind: | 
No innate knowledge on the foul impreſt, 95 
No birthright inſtinct acting on the breaſt, f 
„ + 
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No natal light, no beams from heav'n diſplay'd, 
Dart through the darkneſs of the mental 55 
Perceptive powers we hold from heaven's decree, 
Alike to knowledge as to virtue free, 
In both a liberal agency we bear, 
The moral here, the intellectual there; 
And hence in both an equal joy ts known, 
The conſcious pleaſure of an adt our own. 
When firſt the trembling eye perceives the day, 2035 
External forms on young Perception play; 
External forms affect the mind alone, 
Their diff rent pow'rs and properties unknown. 
See the pleas'd infant court the flaming brand, 
Eager to graſp the glory in its hand 110 
The cryſtal wave as eager to pervade, 
Stretch its fond arms to meet the ſmiling ſhade! 
When Memory's call the mimic words obey, 
And wing the thought that faulters on its way; | 
When wiſe Experience her flow verdi& draws, 115 
The ſure effect exploring in her cauſe, 
In Nature's rude, but not unfruitful wild, 
Reflection ſprings, and Reaſon is her child, 
On her fair ſtock the blooming ſcyon grows, 
And brighter through revolving ſeaſons blows. 129 | 

All beauteous flow'r | immortal ſhalt thou ſhine, 
When dim with age yon golden orbs decline; 
Thy orient bloom, unconſcious of decay, 
Shall ſpread, and flouriſh in eternal day. 
Ol with what art, my friend, what early care, 13; 
Should wiſdom cultivate a plant ſo fair! 
How ſhould her eye the rip'ning mind reviſe, 
And blaſt the buds of folly as they riſe ? 
How ſhould her hand, with induſtry reſtrain, 
The thrivivg growth of paſſion's fruitful train, 140 
Aſpiring weeds, whole lofty arms would tow'r 
With fatal ſhade o'er reaſon's tender flower. 

From low purſuits the duQile mind to fave, 
| Creeds that contract, and vices that enſlave; 
Qeer life's rough ſeas its doubtful courie to ſteer, 135 
Unbroke by av rice, bigotry, or fearl! 
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ann | 127 
For. this fair Science ſpreads her light afar! a 
And fills the bright urn of her eaſtern ſtar. 

The liberal power in no ſequeſter'd cells, 

No nioonſhine- courts of dreaming ſ:hoolmen dwells ; 
Diftiaguiſh'd far her lofty temple flands, 141 
Where the tall mountain looks o'er diſtant lands; 

All round her throne the graceful arts appear, 
That boaſt the empire of the eye or ear. 

See favour'd firſt, and neareſt to the throne, 143 
By the rapt mien of muſing Silence known, h 
Fled from herſelf, the pow'r of numbers plac'd, 

Her wild thoughts wateh'd by Harmony and Taſte. 

There (but at diſtance never meant to vie) | 
The full- form'd image glancing on her eye, 15 
dee lively painting! on her various face. 

uick-gliding forms a moment find a place; 

She looks, ſhe acts the character ſhe gives, 

And a ne feature in each feature lives. 

See attic eaſe in Sculpture's graceful air, 155 
Half looſe her robe, and half unbound her hair; 

To life, to life, ſhe ſmiling ſeems to call, 

And down her fair hands negligently fall. 

Laſt, but not meaneſt, of the glorious choir, 

See Muſic, liſt'ning to an angel's Iyre. 1560 

Simplicity, their beauteous handmaid, dreſt 
By Nature, bears a field- flower on her breaſt. 

O arts divine! O magic powers that move 
The ſprings of Truth, enlarging Truth, and Love! 
Loſt in their charms each mean attachment ends, 165 
And Taſte and Knowledge thus are Virtue's friends. 

Thus Nature deigns to ſympathize with Art, i 
And leads the moral beauty to the heart; 

There, only there, that ſtrong attraction lies, 

Which wakes the foul, and bids her graces riſe; 178 
Lives in thoſe powers of harmony that bind 
Congenial hearts, and ſtretch from mind to mind: 
Glow'd in that warmth, that ſocial kindneſs gave, 
Which once—the reſt is ſilence and the grave. 

O tears, that warm from wounded friendſhip flow | 173 
O thoughts that wake to monuments of woc 
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Reflection keen, that points the painful dart; 
Mem'ry, that ſpeeds its paſſage to the heart; 
Sad monitors, your cruel power ſuſpend, 
And hide, for ever hide, the buried friend: 182 
In vain—confeſt I ſee my Craufurd ſtand, 
And the pen falls falls from my tembling hand, 
E'en Death's dim ſhadow ſeeks to hide, in vain, 
That lib'ral aſpe&, and that ſmile humane; | 
Een Death's dim ſhadow wears a languid light, 13; 
And his eye beams through everlaſting night. 

Till the laſt ſigh of Genius ſhall expire, 
His keen eye faded, and extin& his fire, 
*Till Time, in league with Envy and with Death, 
Blaſt the ſkill'd hand, and ſtop the tuneful breath, 190 
My Craufurd Kill ſhall claim the mournful ſong, 
$0 long remember'd, and bewail'd ſo long. 192 


He ſery'd your noble anceſtry; 
For Ruſſel, Rous, Plantagenet. 


His dues on all imported ware; 
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TO LORD GRANBY. 


N ſpite of all the raſty fools 
That glean. old nonſenſe in the ſchools ; 

Nature, a miſtreſs, never coy, 
Has wrote on all her works—enjoy. | 
Shall we then ſtarve, like Gideon's wife, 5 
And die to fave a make-weight's life? 
No, friend of nature, you diſdain, 
So fair a hand ſhould work in vain, | 

But, good my lord, make her your guide, 
And err not on the other fide: 10 
Like her, in all you deign to do, | 
Be liberal, but be ſparing too. 

When fly Sir. Toby, night by night, 
With his dear bags regales his fight ; | 
And conſcience, reaſon, pity, ſleep, 98913 
Though virtue pine, though merit weep; 
I ſee the keen reproaches ily 
Indignant from your honeſt eye: 
Each bounteous wiſh glows unconfin'd, 
And your breaſt labours to be kind. 20 
At this warm hour, my lord, beware : 
The ſervile flatterer”s ſpecious ſnare, 


The fawning ſycophant, whoſe art 


Marks the kind motions of the heart; 
Each idle, cach infidious knave, \ 25 
That acts the graceful, wiſe, or brave. 

With feſtive beard, and ſocial eye, 
You've ſeen old hoſpitality; | 
Mounted aſtride the moſs-grown wall, 
The genius of the ancient hall. 

So reverend, with ſuch courtly glee, 


And turn'd the hinge of many a gate, 


No lying porter levied there 
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There rang'd in rows, no livery'd train 
E'er begg'd their maſter's beef again 
No flatterer's planetary face 

Plied for a bottle, or a place, 


0 Toad- eating France, and fiddling Rome, 


Kept their lean raſcals ſtary'd at home. 
Thrice happy days! * 
In this, *tis true, 
Old times were better than the new; 


Feet ſome egregious faults you'll fee 


In ancient hoſpitality. 
See motley crowds, his roof beneath, 
Put poor ſociety to death! 


Prieſts, knights, and *ſquires, debating wild, Fo 


On themes unworthy of a child ; 

Till the ſtrange compliment commences, 
To praile their hoſt and loſe their ſenſes. 
Go then, my lord! keep open hall ; 

Proclaim your table free for all; 

Go, ſacrifice your time, your TY 
Your patience, liberty, and health, 
To ſuch a thought-renouncin crew, 
Such foes to care—ev'n care for you. 


35 


“% Heay*ns! and are theſe the plagues that wait . 


% Around the hoſpitable gate 
Let tenfold iron bolt my door, 
« And the gaunt maſtiff growl before; 


«© There, not one human creature 22280 | 


Save, dear Sir Toby, you and I, 

In cynic ſilence let us dwell; 

< Ye plagues of ſocial life farewell 
Diſpleaſes this? The modern way, 

Perhaps, may pleaſe—a public day. 

«« A public day! deteſted name! 

The farce of friendſhip, and the ſhame. 

Did ever ſocial freedom come 

« Within the pale of drawing-room ? 

<< See pictur'd round the formal crowd! 

4% How nice, how juſt each attitude ! 


75 


: 
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« My lord approaches — what ſurpriſe! 
The pictures ſpeak, the pictures riſe! 
40 Thrice ten times told the ſame ſalute, 
« Once more the mimic forms the mute. 15 
«© Meanwhile the envious rows between, 80 
« Diſtruft and ſcandal walk unſeen ; 
& Their poiſons filently infuſe, 
Till theſe ſuſpe&, and thoſe abuſe. 
4 Far, far from theſe, in ſome lone ſhade, 

* Let me, in eaſy filence laid, 85 
« Where never ole or ſlaves intrude, 
Enjoy the ſweets of ſolitude !“ 

What, quit the commerce of mankind ! 
Leave virtue, fame, and worth behind ! 
Who fly to ſolitary reſt, 90 
Are Reaſon's ſavages at beſt. 7 

Though human life's extenſive field 
Wild weeds and vexing brambles yield ; 
Behold her ſmiling 364 a 
Mellifluous fruits, and flowers fair ! | 95 
The crowds of folly you deſpile— 
Aſſociate with the good and wile ; 
For virtue rightly underſtood, þ 
Is to be wiſe, and to be good. 29 
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| In Tears for the Death of a Friend, 1762. 

8 feeble nature weeps o'er friendſhip's grave, 

And mourns the rigour of that law ſhe gave: 

Yet, why not weep ? When in that grave expire 
All Pembroke's elegance, all Waldegrave's fire. 
No more thoſe eyes in ſoft effulgence more, 58 
No more that boſom feels the ſpark of love. ; 
O' er thoſe pale cheeks the drooping graces mourn, 
And fancy bears her wild wreath o'er that urn. 

There Hope at heav'n once caſt a doubtful eye, 


Content repin*d, and Patience ſtole a ſig n. 10 

Fair Friendſhip griev'd o'er . ſacred bier, 

And Virtue wept, for. —— dropt a tear. 12 
TO MRS. GILLMAN. 


1 ſenſe enough for half your ſex beſide, 
VV With juſt no more than neceſſary pride; 
With knowledge caught from nature's living page, 
Politely learn'd, and elegantly fage— . 
Alas | how piteous, that in ſuch a mind 8 
So many foibles free reception find! 2 
Can ſuch a mind, ye gods! admit diſdain? 
Be partial, envious, covetous, and vain ? 
Unwelcome truth | to love, to blindneſs clear! | 
Yet Gillman, hear it ; while you bluſh to hear. 10 
That in your gentle breaſt diſdain can dwell, 
Let knavery, meanneſs, pride that feel it, tell! 
With partial eye a friend's defects you ſee, _ 
And look with Kindneſs on my faults and me. 
And does no envy that fair mind o'erſhade ? 
Does no ſhort ſigh for greater wealth invade ; 
When ſilent merit wants the foſtering meed, 
And the warm wiſh ſuggeſts the virtuous deed ? 
Fairly the charge of vanity you prove, = 
Vain of each virtue of the friends you love. 0 
What charms, what arts of magic have conſpir'd 
Of power to make ſo many faults admir'd ? 


15 


[+] 
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_ * /TO THE REV. MR. LAMB. 


1 could the muſe that boaſts thy forming care, 
Unfold the grateful feelings of my heart, 

Her hand for thee ſhould many a wreath prepare, 

And cull the choiceſt flowers with ſtudious art. 


For marked by thee was each imperſect ray + i: 
That haply wander'd o'er my infant mind; 

The dawn of genius brighten'd into day, 

As thy {kill open'd, as thy lore refin'd. 


Each uncouth lay that faulter'd from my tongue, 

At eve or morn from Eden's murmurs caught; 10 
Whate'er I painted, and whate'er I ſung, | 
Though rude the ſtrain, though artleſs was the drau cbt. 


You wiſely prais'd, and fed the ſacred fire, 

That warms the breaſt with love and honeſt fame; 
You ſwell'd to nobler heights my infant lyre, 15 
Rais'd the low thought, and check'd th' exuberant 


flame, 


O could the muſe in future times obtain 

One humble garland from th* Aonian tree? 

With joy I'd bind thy favour'd brows again, 
With joy I'd form a fairer wreath for thee, 20 


EPISTLE TO MR. 


Fou ſcenes where fancy no excurſion tries, 
Nor truſts her wing to ſmoke · invelop'd ſkies z 

Far from the town's deteſted haunts remov'd, 

And nought but thee deſerted that I lov'd ; 

From noite and folly and the world got free, 5 
One truant thought yet only ſtays = thee. | 
What is that world which makes the heart its ſlave ? 

A reſtleſs ſea, revolving wave on wave : 

There rage the ſtorms of each uncertain'clime: - 
Lo float the wrecks of Fortune and . P's 106 
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There Hope's ſmooth gales.in ſoft ſucceſſion blow, 

While diſappointment hides the rock below, 

The ſyren pleaſures tune their fatal breath, 

And lull you to the long repoſe of death. 

What is that world? ah! —— tis no more 15 

Than the vext ocean while we walk the ſhore. 

Loud roar the winds and {well the wild waves high, 

Laſh the rude beach, and frighten all the ſky ; 

No longer ſhall my little bark be rent, | 

Since Hope reſign'd her anchor to Content. 20 
Like ſome poor fiſher that, eſcap'd with life, 

Will truſt no more to elemental ſtrife; 

But ſics in ſafety on the green- bank fide, 

And lives upon the leavings of the tide; 

Like him contented you your friend ſhall ſee, 

As ſafe, as happy, and as poor as he, 26 


| TO'ALADY;"" 
ON READING AN ELEGY WRITTEN BY HER, 
; On the Search of Happineſs. - 


FY ſeek the lovely nymph you ſing, 

I've wander'd many a weary mile, 
From grove to grove, from ſpring to ſpring ; 

If here or there ſhe deign'd to ſmile. _ 


Nay what I now muſt bluſh to ſay, | 5 
For ſure it hap'd in evil hour ; 

I once fo far miſtook my way, 

To ſeek her in the haunts of power. 


How ſhould ſucceſs my ſearch betide, 25 
When till fo far I wander'd wrong ? 10 
For happineſs on Arrowe's fide, 

Was liſtening to Maria's ſong. 


Delighted thus with you to ſtay, _ | / 
What hope have I thenymph to ſee; 

Unleſs you ceaſe your magic lay, 15725 
Or bring her in your arms to me? 16 


* 
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TO ALMENA. 
ox THE BANKS OF THE IRWAN. 


\ \ HERE trembling poplars ſhade their parent vale, 
And tune to melody the mountain gale ; 

Where Irwan murmurs muſically flow, 

And breathing breezes through his oſiers blow); 

Friend of my 1 behold thy poet laid 5 

In the dear filence of his native Rade . 

Ye ſacred vales, where oft the muſe, unſeen, , 

Led my light ſteps along the moon-light green; 

Ye ſcenes, where peace and fancy held their reign 

For ever lov'd, and once enjoy d again 10 

Ah! where is, now, that nameless bliſs refin'd : 

That tranquil hour, that vacancy of mind ? 

As ſweet the wild roſe bears its balmy breaſt; 

As ſoon, the breeze with murmurs ſooths to reſt 

As ſmooth, the ſtream of filver Irwan flows ; 15 

As fair, each flower along his border blows : 

Yet dwells not here that nameleſs bliſs refin'd, 

That tranquil hour, that vacancy of mind. 

Is it that knowledge is allied to woe; . 

And are we happy, only e'er we know ? 20 

Is it that hope withholds her golden ray, | 

That fancy's fairy viſions fade away ? 

Or can I, diſtant far from all that's dear, 

Be happy only when Almena's near? | 

That truth, the feelings of my heart diſcloſe : 25 

Too dear the friendſhip for the friend's repoſe. : 

Thus mourn'd the mule, when through his ofiers wilds 

The hill-born Irwan rais'd his head and ſmil'd ; 

& Child of my hopes, he fondly cried, * forbear : / 

Nor let thy Irwan witneſs thy deſpair. 30 

« Has peace indeed forſook my flow'ry ſhore ? 

4 Shall fame and hope and fancy charm no more? 

„% Though fame and hope in kindred air depart, 

Vet fancy ftill ſhould hold thee to her heart ; 

For, at thy birth, the village hind has ſeen 

Her light wings waving o'er the ſhadowy green. 
| | | M 2 
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& With roſy wreaths ſhe crown'd the new-born hours, 
% And rival fairies fill'd thy bed with flowers; 
4% In vain—if grief ſhall waſte thy blooming years, 
% And life diſſolve in ſolitude and tears. 40 


TO GEORGE COLMAN, ESQ. 
Prefixed to the Correſpondence of Tbeodoſius and Conſtantia, f 


„ fie live beneath the golden ſtar of love, | 
1 With happier fancy, paſſions more refin'd ; 
Each foftening charm of tenderneſs to prove, 
And all the finer movements of the mind— 


From gifts like theſe, ſay, what the boaſted gain 3 
Of thoſe who exquiſitely feel or know ? | 1 
The fkill from pleaſure to extract its pain, 
And open all the avenues of woe. 


Yet ſhall we, Colman, at theſe gifts repine ? 

Implore cold apathy to ſteel the heart? 10 
Would you that ſenſibility reſign, 

And with thoſe powers of genius would you part? 


Ah me ! my friend ! nor deem the verſe divine, 

That weakneſs wrote in Petrarch's gentle ſtrain ! 
When once he own'd at love's unfav'ring ſhrine, rg 
* A thouland pleaſures were not worth one pain,” 


The dreams of fancy ſooth the penſive heart; 

For fancy's urn can new delights diſpenſe ; 

The powers of genius purer joys impart z 

For genius brightens all the ſprings of ſenſe, 20 


O charm of every muſe ennobled mind, 

Far, far above the groveling crowd to riſe! — 
Leave, the low train of trifling cares behind, 
Aſſert its birthright, and affect the ſkies ! 


O right divine, the pride of power to ſcorn 25 
On fortune's little vanity look down met 
With nobler gifts, to fairer honours born, 

Than tear, or folly, fancies in a crown 
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As far each boon that nature's hand beſtows, 

The worthleſs glare of fortune's train exceeds, 30 

As yon fair orb, whoſe beam eternal glows, 

Outſhines the tranſient meteor that it feeds. 6 


To nature, Colman, let thy incenſe riſe, 
For, much indebted, much haſt thou to pay; 

For taſte refin'd, for wit correctly wile, 35 
And keen diſcernment's ſoul- pervading ray. 


To catch the manners from the various face, 
To paint the nice diverſities of mind, 
The living lines of character to trace, 


She gave thee powers, and ſhe the taſk aſſign'd. 40 


Seize, ſeize the pen ! the ſacred hour departs : 

Nor, led by kindneſs, longer lend thine ear: 

The tender tale of two, ingenious hearts | 
Would rob thee of a moment and a tear. 44 


obs. 
ODE 
TO THE RIVER EDEN. 1739. 


ELIGHTFUL Eden! parent ftream, 

Yet ſhall the maids of memory ſay, 
(When, led by fancy's fairy dream, 
My young ſteps trac'd thy winding w 
ot SOT thy mazy ſhore, * *7) 
That many a gloomy alder hore, 
In penſive thought their poet ſtray'd ; 
Or, careleſs thrown thy bank beſide, 
Beheld the dimly waters glide, * 
Bright through the trembling ſhade, 


Yet ſhall they paint thoſe ſcenes again, 
Where once with infant-joy he play'd, 

And bending o'er thy liquid plain, 

The azure worlds below ſurvey'd: 

Led by the roſy-handed hours, 

When Time tripp'd o'er yon bank of flowers, 
Which in thy cryſtal boſom ſmil d; 
Though old the god, yet light and gay, 

He flung his glaſs and ſcythe away, 

And ſeem'd himſelf a child. 


The poplar tall, that waving near 
Would whiſper to thy murmurs free; 
Vet ruſtling ſeems to ſooth mine ear, 
And trembles when I ſigh for thee. 
Yet ſeated on thy ſhelving brim, 
Can Fancy ſee the Naids trim 
Burniſh their green-locks in the ſun; 
Or at the laſt lone hour of day, 

To chaſe the lightly glancing fay, 
In airy circles run. 1 


But, Fancy, can thy mimic power 
Again thoſe happy moments bring ? 
* In he county of Weſtmoreland, 
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Canſt thou reſtore that golden hour, 

When young Joy wav'd his laughing wing ? 

When firſt in Eden's roſy vale, | | 35 
My full heart pour'd the lover's tale, | 
The vow {incere, devoid of guile | 
While Delia in her panting breaſt, 

With ſighs, the tender thought ſuppreſt, 
And look'd as angels imile. 40 


O goddeſs of the cryſtal bow, 

That dwell'ſt the golden meads among; 

Whole ſtreams ſtill fair in memory flow, 

Whoſe murmurs melodiſe my tong ! * | 

O ! yet thole gleams of joy ditplay, 45 

Which brightening glow'd in Fancy's ray, 

When near the lucid urn reclin'd, 

The dryad, nature, bar'd her breaſt, > 
And left, in naked charms impreſt, ; 

Her image on my mind, RY 50 


In vain—the maids of memory fair, 

No more in golden viſions play; 

No friendſhip ſmooths the brow of care, 

No Delia's ſmile approves my lay. 

Yet, love and friendſhip loſt to me, - 55 
Tis yet ſome joy to think of thee, | 

And in thy breaſt this moral find; 

That life, though ſtain'd with ſorrow's ſhowers, 

Shall flow ſerene, while Virtue pours 

Her ſun-ſhine on the mind. 8 66 


Nr 
TO THE GENIUS OF WESTMORELAND, 
; 7 AIL hidden power of theſe wild groves, 
Theſe uncouth rocks, and mountains grey! © 


Where oft, as fades the cloſing day, 
The family of Fancy roves. 


In what lone cave, what ſacred cell, | $ 
Coæval with the birth of time, 
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Wrapt in high cares, and thought ſublime, 
In awful ſilence doſt thou dwell? 


Oft in the depth of winter's reign, 
As blew the bleak winds o'er the dale; 
Moaning along the diſtant gale, 
His fancy heard thy voice complain. 


Oft in the dark wood's lonely way, 
Swift has ſhe ſeen thee Lr by; 
Or down the ſummer evening ſky, 


Sporting in clouds of gilded day. 


If capght from thee the ſacred-fire, 
That glow'd within my youthful breaſt ; 
Thoſe thoughts too high to be expreſt, 
Genius, if thou didſt once inſpire, 


O pleas'd accept this votive lay, 
That in my native ſhades retir'd, 
And once, once more by thee inſpir'd, 
In gratitude I pay. 


10 


20 


24 


 ELEGIES. 
j — — — 

THE VISIONS OF FANCY, 
IN FOUR ELEGIES. 


La Raiſon ſcait que c'eſt un Songes, 

Mais elle en faiſit les douceurs; 

Elle a beſoin de ces fantomes, 
13 tous les plafirs des hommes 

Ne ſont que de douces erreurs. Greſeſt. 


ELEGY- I. 


(ELL of Fancy whither are ye fled ? | 
AP, Where have you borne thoſe hope-enliven'd hours, 
That once with myrtle garlands bound my head, 

That once beſtrew'd my vernal path with flowers? 


In yon fair vale, where blooms the beechen grove, 5 
Where winds the flow wave thro” the flowery plain, 
To theſe fond arms you led the tyrant, Love, 
With Fear and Hope and Folly in his tram. 


My lyre, that, left at careleſs diltance, hung | 
Light on ſome pale branch of the oſier ſhade, 10 
To lays of amorous blandiſhment you ſtrung, 

And o'er my ſleep the lulling muſic play'd. 


« Reſt, gentle youth | while on the quivering breeze + 
* Slides to thine ear this ſoftly breathing ſtrain; 

% Sounds that move ſmoother than the ſteps of eaſe, 15 
“And pour oblivion in the ear of pain. 3 


In this fair vale eternal ſpring ſhall ſmile, 

&«& And Time unenvious crown each roſeat hour; 
Eternal joy ſhall every care beguile, 34 
“% Breathe in each gale, and bloom in every flower. 20 


© This ſilver ſtream, that down its cryſtal way 
« Frequent has led thy muſing ſteps along, 

« Shall, Rill.the ſame, in funny mazes play, 

4 And with its murmurs melodiſe thy ſong. 


% Unfading green ſhall theſe fair groves adorn ; 25 
« 'Thoſe living meads immortal flowers untold ; 


\ 
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In roſy ſmiles ſhall riſe each bluſhing morn, 
* And every evening cloſe in clouds ot gold. 


*The tender Loves that watch thy lumbering reft, 
& And round thee flowers and balmy myrtles ſtrew, 30 
“ Shall charm, thro? all approaching lite, thy breaſt, 
© With joys for ever pure, for ever new. 


The genial power that ſpeeds the golden dart, 

« Each charm of tender paſſion ſhall inſpire ; 

& With fond affection fill the mutual heart, 35 
“ And feed the flame of ever-yourg Deſire. 


« Come gentle Loves ! your myrtle garlands bring; 


&« The ſmiling bower with cluſter'd roſes ſpread; 
„Come gentle Airs! with incenſe-dropping wing, 
« The breathing fweets of vernal cdour ſhed. | 


% Hark as the ſtrains of ſwelling muſic rile, 
How the notes vibrate on the fav'ring gale! 
% Auſpicious glories beam along the ſkies, 

« And powers unſeen the happy moments hall! 


t Ecſtatic hours! ſo every dittant day . 45 
Like this ſerene on downy wings ſhall move; 

% Rile crown'd with joys that triumph o'er decay, 

« The faithful joys of Fancy and of Love.” 48 


- ELEGY II. 


: 


Children of Fancy ! yes, your ſong was vain; 
On each ſoft air though rapt Attention hung, 
And Silence liſten'd on the ſleeping plain. 


The ftrains yet vibrate on my raviſh'd ear, 5 


And ſtill to ſmile the mimic beauties ſeem, 
Though now the viſionary ſcenes appear 
Like the faint traces of a vaniſh'd dream. 


Mirror of life ! the glories thus depart | 

Of all that Y outh and Love and Fancy frame, 10 
When painful Anguiſn ipeeds the piercing dart, 

Or Envy blaſts the blooming flowers of Fame. 


AP were they vain, thoſe ſoothing lays he ſung ? 
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Nurſe of wild wiſhes, and of fond defires, | 
The propheteſs of Fortune, falſe and vain, 
To ſcenes where Peace in Ruin's arms expires 15 
Fallacious Hope deludes her hapleſs train. 


Go, Syren, go---thy charms on others try; 

My beaten bark at length has reach'd the ſhore z 

Vet on the rock my drooping garments lie; 

And let me periſh, if I truſt thee more. 20 


Come gentle Quiet! long-neglected maid ! 

O come, and lead me to thy moſſy cell; 
There unregarded in the- peaceful ſhade, 
With calm Repoſe and Silence let me dwell. 


Come happier hours of ſweet unanxious reſt, 2 5 
When all the ſtruggling paſſions ſhould ſubſide; 
When Peace ſhall claſp me to her plumy breaſt, 


And ſmooth my ſilent minutes as they glide. 


But chief, thou goddeſs of the thoughtleſs eye, 

Whom never cares or paſſions diſcompole, 30 
O bleſt Inſenſibility be nigh, *' 

And with thyſoothing hand my weary eyelids cloſe. 


Then ſhall the cares of love and glory: ceaſe, 


And all the fond anxieties of fame ; | 
Alike regardleſs in the arms of Peace, "Is 
Tf theſe extol, or thoſe debaſe a name. 


In Lyttleton though all the muſes praiſe, 

His generous praile ſhall then delight no more; 

Nor the ſweet magic of his tender lays | 
Shall touch the boſom which it charm'd before, 40 


Nor then, though Malice, with inſidious guiſe 
Ot friendſhip, ope the unſuſpecting breaſt ; 
Nor then, though Envy broach her blackening lies, 


Shall theſe deprive me of a moment's reſt, 


O ſtate to be deſir d! when hoſtile rage 148" 
Prevails in human more than ſavage haunts ; ; 
When man with man eternal war will wage, 
And never yield that mercy which he wants. 
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When dark Deſign invade's the cheerful hour, 
And draws the heart with ſocial freedom warm 50 
Its cares, its wiſhes, and its: thoughts to pour, | 
Smiling infidious with the hopes of harm, 


Vain man, to other's falings Kill ſevere, 
Yet not one foible in himſelf can find; 
Another's taults to Folly's eye are clear, 36 


But to her own e'en Wiſdom's elf is blind. 


O let me ſtill, from theſe low follies free, 
This fordid malice, and inglorious ſtrife. 
Mylelt the ſubject of my cenſure be, 


And teach my heart to comment on my life. * 


With thee Philoſophy, {till let me dwell, 

My tuter'd mind from vulgar meanneſs ſave ; 

Bring Peace, bring Quiet tomy humble cell, 

And bid them lay the green turf on my grave. 64 


ELEGY III. 


3 HT o'er the green hills roſe the morning ray, 


The woo-lark's ſong reſounded on the plain! 
Fair Nature felt the warm embrace of day, 
And ſmil'd through all her animated reign. 


When young Delight, of Hope and Fancy born, 5 
His head on tufted wild thyme halt-reclin'd, | 
Caught the gay colours of the orient morn, 

And thence of lite this picture vain deſign'd. 


6 born to W to pleaſures more ſublime 


4 Than beings of inferior nature prove ! 10 
& To triumph in the golden hours of Time, 
8 And feel the charms of Fancy and. of Love 


&« High-favour'd man! for him unfolding fair 
6 In orient light this native landſcape ſmiles ; 
c For him {ſweet Hope diſarms the hand of Care, 15 


* Exalts his pleaſures, and his grief beguiles. 


et Blows not a bloſſom on the breaſt of Spring, 
* Breathes not a gale along the bending mead, 
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« Trills not a fongſter of the ſoaring wing, b 
% But fragrance, health and melody ſucceed. 20 


« O let me ſtill with ſimple Nature live, 

« My lowly fieki-flowers on her altar lay, 

« Enjoy the bleſſings that ſhe meant to give, 
« And calmly waſte my inoffenſive day 


« No titled name, no envy-teaſing doom, 25 

& No glittering wealth my tutor'd wiſhes crave ; 
« $9 Health and Peace be near my humble home, 
« A cool ſtream murmur, and a green tree wave. 


So may the ſweet Euterpe not diſdain 

« At eve's chaſte hour her ſilver lyre to bring; 30 
The muſe of Pity wake her ſoothing ſtrain, 

% And tune to Sympathy the trembling ſtring, 


« Thus glide the penſive moments, o'er the vale 
«© While floating ſhades of duſky night deſcend ; 

« Not left untold the lover's tender tale, 33 
Nor unenjoy'd the heart-enlarging friend. 


& To love and friendſhip flow the ſocial bowl! 

« To attic wit and elegance of mind; 

« To all the native beauties of the foul, 

«« The ſimple charms of truth, and'fenle refin'd 1 40 


„Then to explore whatever ancient ſage + 

« Studious from nature's early volume drew, 

6 To chaſe ſweet Fiction through her golden age, 
« And mark how fair the ſun- flower, Science, blew 


« Haply to catch ſome ſpark of eaſtern fire, 45 
« Hetperian fancy, or Aonian eaſe ; 
«© Some melting note from Sappho's tender lyre, 


„Some ſtrain that Love and Phoebus taught to pleaſe. 


«© When waves the grey light o'er the mountain's head, 
«© Then let me meet the morn's firſt beauteous ray; 30 
c Careleſſly wander from my ſylvan ſhed, 
« And catch the ſweet breath of the rifing day. 

ahi N 
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| © Nox ſeldom, loit'ring as a muſe along, 
Mark from what flower the breeze its tweetneſs bore ; 
Or liſten to the labour-ſoothing ſong 55 
Of bees that range the thymy uplands o'er. 


Slow let me climb the mountain's airy brow, 
The green height gain'd, in muletul rapture lie, 

« Sleep to the murmur of the woods below, 

Or look on Nature with a lover's eye. 60 


& Delightful hours! O, thus for ever flow: 
Led by fair Fancy round the varied year: 

& So ſhall my breaſt with native raptures glow, 
Nor feel one pang from folly, pride, or . 


& Firm be my heart to Nature and to Truth, 65 
Nor vainly wander from their dictates ſage; 
& So Joy ſhall triumph on the brows of youth, 
& So Hope ſhall ſmooth the dreary paths of age. 68 


ELEGY IV. 


H! yet, ye dear, deluding viſions ſtay ! 

Fond Hopes, of Innocence and Fancy born ! 
For you I'll caſt theſe waking thoughts away, 
For one wild dream of life's romantic morn : 


Ahl no: theſunſhine o'ereach object ſpread 5 


By flattering Hope, the flowers that blew to fair; 
Like the gay gardens of Armida fled, 
And vaniſh'd from the powerful rod of Care. 


So the poor pilgrim, who in rapturous thought 

Plans his dear journey to Loretto's ſhrine, 10 
Seems on his way by guardian teraphs brought, 

Sees aiding angels favour his deſign. | 


Ambroſ al bloſſoms, ſuch of old as blew 

By thoſe treſh founts on Eden's happy plain, 
And Sharon's roſes all his paſſage ftrew : 1 
So Fancy dreams, but Fancy's dreams are vain. 


Waſted and weary on the mountain's fide, 
His way unknown, the hapleſs pilgrim lies, 
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Or takes ſome ruthleſs robber for his guide, 
And prone beneath his cruel ſabre dies. 


147 


20 
Life's morning- landſcape gilt with orient light, 
Where Hope and Joy and Fancy hold their reign, 
The grove's green wave, the blue ſtream ſparkling bright, 
The blythe hours dancing round Hy perion's wain: 


In radiant colours Vouth's free hand pourtrays, 25 
Then holds the flattering tablet to his eye; ö 
Nor thinks how ſoon the vernal grove decays, 
Nor ſees the dark cloud gathering o'er the ſky, 


Hence Fancy, conquer'd by the dart of Pain, 
And wandering far from her Platonic ſhade, 
Mourns o'er the ruins of her tranſient reign, 
Nor unrepining ſees her viſions fade. 


Their parent baniſh'd, hence her children fly, 
Their fairy race that fill'd her feſtive train; 

Joy tears his wreath, and Hope inverts her eye, 
And Folly wonders that her a was vain,” 36 


ELE GV, 
Written amongſt the Ruins of Pontefra# Caſtle, 17 56. 


2 ſung the bard, that all-involving age, 
With hand 2 deals the ruthleſs blow; 
That war, wide-waſting, with impetuous rage, 
Lays the tall ſpire, and ſky-crown'd turret low. 


A pile ſtupendous, once of fair renown, 

This mould' ring mats of ſhapeleſs ruin roſe, 

Where nodding heights of fractur'd column's frown, 
And birds obicene in ivy-bow'rs repole ; 


I. 


Oft the pale matron from the threatning wall, 
Suſpicious, bids her heedleſs children fly; 15 
Ott, as he views the meditated fall, 

Full ſwiftiy ſteps the frighted peaiant by. 


But more reſpectful views th” hiſtoric ſage, 
Muſing, thetc awful relics of decay, 
N 2 
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That once a refuge form'd from hoſtile rage, 15 
In Henry's and in Edward's dubious day. 


He penſive oft reviews the mighty dead, 

That erſt have trod this deſolated ground; 

Reflects how here unhappy Saliſbury bled, 

When Faction aim'd the death-diſpenfing wound. 20 


Reſt, gentle Rivers ! and ill fated Gray 25 
A flow'r or tear oft ftrews your humble grave, 
Whom Envy flew, to pave Ambition's way, 
And whom a monarch wept in vain to fave. 


Ah! what avail'd th' alliance of a throne ? 25 
The pomp of titles what, or power rever'd ? . 
Happier, to theſe the humble life unknown, 

With virtue honour'd and by peace endear'd. 


Had thus the ſons of bleeding Britain thought, 
When hapleſs here inglorious Richard lay, 30 
Vet many a prince, whoſe blood full dearly bought 
The ſhameful triumph of the long - fought day: 


Vet many a hero, whole defeated hand 

In death reſign'd the well-conteſted field, 

Had in his offspring ſav'd a ſinking land, 35 
The tyrant's terror, and the nation's ſhield, 


Ill could the muſe indignant grief forbear, 
Should mem'ry trace her bleeding country's woes; 
Ill could ſhe count, without a burfting tear, | 
Th' ingloricus triumphs of the vary'd role! 40 | 


While York, with conqueſt and revenge elate, 
Infulting, triumphs on St. Alban's plain, 
Who views, nor pities Henry's hapleſs fate, 
Himſelf a captive, and his leaders {lain ? 


Ah Prince! unequal to the toils of war, 45 
To ſtem ambition, faction's rage to quell ; - 

Happier, from thele had fortune plac'd thee far, 

In fome lone convent, or ſome peaceful cell. 


15 


20 


45 
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For what avail'd that thy victorious queen e 
Repair'd the ruins of that dreadful day? 50 
That vanquiſh'd York, on Wakefield's purple green, 
Proftratz amidſt the common flaughrer lay. 


In vain fair Vict'ry beam'd the gladd'ning eye, 
And, waving oft her golden pinions, fmil'd; 

Full ſoon the flatt'ring goddeſs meant to fly, 55 
Full rightly deem'd unſteady Fortune's child. 


Let Towton's field but ceaſe the diſmal tale: 

For much its horrors would the mule appal, | 

In ſofter ſtra ins ſuffice it to bewail 

The patriot's exile, or the hero's fall. 60 


Thus filver Wharf “, whoſe cryſtal- ſparkling urn 


Reflects the brilliance of his blooming ſhore, 
Still, melancholy- mazing ſeems to mourn, 
But rolls, confus'd, a crimſon wave no more. 64 


AUTUMNAL ELEGY. 


TO * #%#*##*#*%X#** 1763. 


Wy 2b yet my poplar yields a doubtful ſhade, 
Its laſt leaves trembling to the Zephyr's ſigh, 
On this fair plain, ere every verdure fade, 5 

Or the laſt ſmiles of golden Autumn die. 


Wilt thou, my *, at this penſive hour, $ 
O'er Nature's ruins hear thy friend complain: 

While his heart labours with the inſpiring power, 
And from his pen ſpontaneous flows the ſtrain ? 


Thy gentle breaſt ſhall melt with kindred ſighs, 

Yet haply grieving o'er a parent' bier; 1 
Poet's are Nature's children; when ſhe dies 

Affection mourns, and Duty drops a tear. 


Why are ye filent, brethren of the, grove, 
Fond Philomel, thy many chorded lyre, 
So ſweetly tun'd to tenderneſs and love, 15 
hall love no more, or tenderneſs inſpire ? 
* A river near the ſcene of battle, in <a wers ſlain 354939 men, 
3 
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O mix onee more thy gentle lays with mine; 


For well our paſſions, well our notes agree : 
An abſent love, ſweet bird, may foften thine ; 
An abfent love demands a tear from me. 40 


Vet, exe ye ſlumber, fongſters of the ſky, 

Through the long night of winter wild and drear : 
O let us tune, ere love and fancy die, 1 
One tender farewel to the fading year. 


| Farewel ye wild hills, fcatter*d o'er with ſpring! 25 
- Sweet tolitude, where Flora ſmil'd unſeen ! 

Farewel each breeze of balmy Vurden'd wing! 

The violet's blue bank, and the tall wood green! 


Ye tuneful groves of Belvidere, adieu! 


E ind ſhades that whiſper o'er my Craufurd's reſt! 30 


From courts, from ſenates, and from camps to you, 
When fancy leads him, no inglorious gueſt. 


Dear ſhades, adieu! where late the moral muſe, 

Led by the dryad, Silence, oft reclin'd, 

Taught Mearnels to extend her little views, 35 
And look on Nature to enlarge her mind. 


| Farewel the walk along the woodland vale ! 


F lower-feeding rills in murmurs drawn away! 
Farewel the ſweet breath of the early gale, 
And the dear glories of the cloſing day!! 40 


The nameleſs charms of high, poetic thought, 

That Spring's green hours to Fancy's children Hote x ; 
The words divine, imagination wrote 

On Slumber”s light leaf, by the murmuring ſhore, 


All, all adieu! from Autumn's ſober power 45 


Fly the dear dreams of Spring's delighttul reign ; 


Gay Summer {trips her roſy- mantled bower, 
And rude winds waſte the glories of her train, 


Yet Autumn yields her joys of humbler kind; 

8ad o'er the golden ruins as we ſtray, 50 
Sweet Melancholy ſooths the mufing mind, 
And Nature's charms, delightful in decay. 
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All- bounteous power, whom happy worlds adore, 
With every ſcene ſome grateful chahge ſhe brings— 
In winter's wild ſnows, autumn's golden ſtore, 55 
In glowing ſummers, and in blooming ſprings ! 


O moſt beloy'd ! the faireft and the beſt 

Of all her works! may till thy lover find 

Fair Nature's frankneſs in thy gentle breaſt; 

Like her be various, but like her be kind. 1 


Then, when the ſpring of ſmiling youth is o'er ; 
When ſummer's glories yields to autumn's ſway 
When golden autumn finks in winter's hoar; 
And life declining yields its laſt weak ray 


In thy lov'd arms my fainting-age ſhall cloſe, 65 
On thee my fond eye bend its trembling light: 
Remembrance ſweet ſhall ſooth my laſt repoſe, 
And my foul bleſs thee in eternal night. 68 


_ TO THE SAME. 1763. 
AJ HEN pale beneath the frowning ſhade of death, 


No ſoothing voice of love, or friendſhip nigh, 
While ſtrong convulſions ſeiz'd the lab'ring breath, 
And lite ſuſpended left each vacant eye; | 


Where, in that moment, fled th' immortal mind; 5. 
To what new region did the ſpirit {tray ? 

Found it ſome boſom hoſpitably kind, | 
Some breaſt that took the wanderer in its way? 


To thee, my *#*** in that deathful hour, 
To thy dear boſom it once more return'd, 10 
And wrapt in *****#*#*#*#*5 ſolitary bower, 

The ruins of its former manſon mourn'd. 


But, did'ſt thou, kind and gentle as thou art, 

O'er thy pale lover ſhed the generous tear? 

From thoſe ſweet eyes did pity's ſoftneſs ſtart, 15 
When fancy laid him on the low ly bier? 
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Didſt thou to heaven addreſs the forceful prayer, 
Fold thy fair hands, and raiſe the mourntul eye, 
Implore each power benevolent to ſpare, 

And call down pity from the golden ſky ? 20 


O born at once to bleſs me and to fave, 

Exalt my life, and dignity my lay ! 7 
Thou too ſhalt triumph o'er the mouldering grave, 
And on thy brow ſhall bloom the deathleſs bay. 


Dear ſhades of genius! heirs of endleſs fame ! 25 
That in your laureate crowns the myrtle wove, 
Snatch'd from oblivion beauty's ſacred name, 

And grew immortal in the arms of love! 


O may we meet you in ſome happier clime, / | 


Some ſafer vale beneath a genial (ky ; 30 
Whence all the woes that load the wing of time, 
Diſeaſe, and death, and fear, and frailty fly ! 32 


TO THE SAME. 
THE COMPLAINT OF HER RING-DOVE. 


F from the ſmiles of blue heſperian ſkies, 

Far from thoſe vales, where flowery pleaſures dwell, 
(Dear ſcenes of freedom loſt to theſe {ad eyes ) 
How hard to languiſh in this lonely cell! 


When genial gales relume the fires of love, 3 
When laughing Spring leads round the jocund year; 
Ah! view with pity, gentle maid, your dove, t 
From every heart-telt joy ſecluded here 


To me no more the laughing Spring looks gay ; 

Nor annual loves relume my languid breaſt ; 10 
Lime flowly drags the long, delight leſs day, 
Through one dull ſcene of ſolitary reſt. 


Ah! what avails that dreaming fancy royes 
Through the wild beauties of her native reign! 


Breathes in green fields, and feeds in freſhening groves, | 
To wake to anguiſh in this hopeleſs chain; 16 
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Though fondly ſooth'd with pity's tendereſt care, 
Though till by 's gentle hand careſt, 

For the free foreſt, and the boundleſs air, 

The rebel, nature, murmurs in my breaſt. 20 


Ah, let not nature, » plead in vain ! 
For kindneſs, ſure, ſhould grace a form ſo fair: 


© Reſtore me to my native wilds again. 


To the free foreſt, and the boundleſs air. 24 


TO THE SAME. 

Tn the Manner of Petrarch. 1765. 

Sz thy fair morn, O hope-inſpiring May 
The ſweeteſt twins that ever nature bore, 

Where vale her field flower garland wove, _ 
Young love and fancy met the genial day. 
And, as on the thyme-green bank I lay, 5 
A nymph of gentleſt mien their train before, | 
Came with a ſmile ; and ſwain, ſhe cried, no more 
To penſive ſorrow tune thy hopeleſs lay. 
Friends of thy heart, ſee love and fancy bring 
Each joy that youth's enchanted boſom warms! 10 
Delight, that rifles all the fragrant ſpring ! | 


Fair-handed Hope, that paints unfading charms ! 


And dove-like Faith, that waves her ſilver wing: 
Theſe, ſwain, are thine ; for meets thy arms. 14 


TO THE SAME. - 
WRAPPE D ROUND A NOSEGAY OF VIOLETS. 1761 


EAR object of my late and early prayer! 
Source of my joy, and ſolace of my care! 

Whoſe gentle friendſhip ſuch a charm can give, 
As makes me wiſh, and tells me how to live! 
To thee the muſe with grateful hand would bring 5 
Theſe firſt fair children of the doubttul ſpring. 
O may they, fearleſs of a varying ſky, 
Bloom on thy breaſt, and ſmile beneath thine eye! 
In fairer lights their vivid blue diſplay, 
And ſweeter breathe their little lives away! 10 
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TO THE SAME. 


On the Moral Raflections contained in Ser Anſwer to the above And 
| Verſes. 1761. 


Q WEET moraliſt ! whoſe moving truths impart 'The 
9 | 


| 4.3 At once delight and anguiſh to my heart Had 
Though human joys their ſhort-liv'd ſweets exhale, If ti 
Like the wan beauties of the waſted vale; 2 Hac 
Yet truſt the muſe, fair friendſhip's flower ſhall laſt, 560 
When life's ſhort ſunſhine, like its ſtorms, is paſt ; Fee 
Bloom in the fields of ſome ambroſial ſhore, Sti 
Where time, and death, and ſickneſs, are no more, 8 An 
| ELEGY. 1760. 5 Ipo 
1 eye of Nature never reſts from care; A 
She guards her children with a parent's love; Sir 
And not a miſchief reigns in earth or air, I! 
But time deſtroys, or remedies remove. 
In yain no ill ſhall haunt the walks of life, 5 


No vice in vain the human heart deprave, _ 
The pois*nous flower, the tempeſt's raging ſtrife, 
From greater pain; from greater ruin fave. 


Lavinia, form'd with every powerful grace, 

With all that lights the flame of young defire ; 10 
Pure eaſe of wit, and elegance of face, 

A. ſoul of fancy, and an eye all fire. 


Lavinia !—peace, my buſy, fluttering breaſt! 

Nor tear to languiſh in thy former pain: | 
At length ſhe yields—ſhe yields the needful reſt; 15 
And trees her lover trom his galling chain. | 


The golden ſtar, that leads the radiant morn, 

Looks not ſo fair, freſh riſing from the main; 

But her bent eye-brow bears forbidding icorn,— 
But pride's fell turies every heart- ſtring ſtrain. 20 
Lavinia, thanks to thy ungentle mind; 

J now behold thee with indifferent eyes; 

And reaſon dares, though love as death be blind, 

Thy gay, thy worthlels being to deſpiſe. 


De 
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Beauty may charm without one inward grace, 2 5 
And fair proportions win the captive heart; 


But let rank pride the pleaſing form debaſe, 


And love diſguſted breaks his erring dart. 


The youth cha once the ſculptur'd nymph admir'd, 
Had look'd with ſcornful laughter on ner charms 

If the vain form, with recent life inſpir'd, + ul 
Had turn'd diſdainful from his offer*d arms, 


Go, thoughtleſs maid ! of tranſient beauty vain, 

Feed the high thought, the towering hope extend; 
Still may'ſt thou dream of ſplendour in thy train, 35 
And ſmile ſuperb, while love and flattery bend. 


For me, ſweet peace ſhall ſoothe my troubled mind, 
And eaſy ſlumbers cloſe my weary eyes; 

Since Reaſon dares, though Love as Death be blind, 
Thy gay, thy worthleſs being to deſpiſe. 40 


HYMNS. 


HYMN To HOPE, 


Man d' aur *EATITY et gepnxruo Jonny 
EvSov Eu ES. 


UN of the foul! whoſe cheerful ray 
Darts o'er this gloom of lite a ſmile ; 
Sweet Hope, yet further gild my way, 
Yet light my weary ſteps awhile, 
Jill thy fair lamp diſſolve in endleſs day. 5 
| II. 


— 


O come with ſuch an eye and mien, 
As when by amorous ſhepherd ſeen ; 
While in the violet-breathing vale 
He meditates his evening tale! 


Nor leave behind thy fairy train, 10 


Repoſe, belief, and fancy vain; 
That towering on her wing ſublime, 
Outſtrips the lazy flight of time, 
Riots on diſtant days with thee, 


And opens all futurity. | 15 


III. 
O come! and to my penſive eye 
Thy far-foreſeeing tube apply, 
Whole kind deception ſteals us o'er 
The gloomy willo that lies before; EA, 
Still opening to the diſtant ſight 20 
The ſunſhine of the mountain's height; 
Where ſcenes of fairer aſpect riſe, 
Elyſian groves, and azure ſkies. 

| IV. 
Nor, gentle Hope, forget to bring | 
The family of Youth and Spring; 25 
The Hours that glide in forichtly round, | 
The mountain-nymphs with wild thyme crown'd ; 
Dellght that dwells with raptur'd eye 
On ſtream, or flower, or field or ſky : 
And foremoſt in thy train advance 
The Loves and Joys in jovial dance; 


30 


5 | 1 | HYMNS. | | 157 | 
Nor laft be Expectation ſeen, | 
That wears a wreath of evergreen. 


Attended thus by Beleau's ſtreams, 67-424)  .— 
Oft haſt thou ſoota'd my waking dreams, 35 i 
When, prone beneath an oſier ſhad e, | 

At large my vacant limbs were laid 

To thee and fancy all refign'd, | 


What viſions wander'd o'er my mind! 


IIlluſions dear, adieu! no more | 40 
Shall I your fairy haunts explore ; 


For Hope withholds her golden ray, 


And Fancy's colours faint away. 
To Eden's ſhores, to Enon's groves, 
Reſounding once with Delia's loves, 145 


Adieul that name ſhall ſound no more 


O'er Enon's groves or Eden's ſhore ; 
For Hope withholds her golden rays 


And Fancy's colours faint away. 


VI. | 
Life's ocean ſlept - the liquid gale 50 
Gently mov'd the waving ſail. 
Fallacious Hope! with flattering eye 
You ſmil'd to ſee the ſtreamers fly. 
The thunder burſts, the mad wind raves, 
From ſlumber wake the frighted waves: 55 
You ſaw me, fled me thus diſtreſt. 


And tore your anchor from my breaſt. 


VII. 
Yet come, fair fugitive, again! 
I love thee till, though falſe and vain, 
Forgive me, gentle Hope, and tel! 60 
Where, far from me, you deign to dwell. 
To ſooth Ambition's wild defires ; 
To feed the lover's eager fires; 
To ſwell the miſer's mouldy ftore 
To gild the dreaming chymiſt's ore; 65 
Are theſe thy cares? or more humane? 
To looſe the war-worn captive's chain, 
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And bring before his languid fight _ 
The charms of liberty and light 
The tears of drooping grief to dry; 

And hold thy glaſs to Sorrow's eye? 
3 V 


— 
« - 


Or do*ft thou more delight to dwell 
With Silence in the hermit's cell? 
To teach Devotion's flame to riſe, 
And wing her veſpers to the ſkies; 
To urge, with til] returning care, 
The holy violence of prayer; 
In rapt”rous viſions to diſplay 
The realms of everlaſting day, 
And ſnatch from time the goiden key, 
That opens all eternity ? + 
| IX. | 
Perchance, on ſome unpeopled ſtrand, 
| Whole rocks the raging tide withſtand, 
_ \ 1 Thy foothing ſmile, in deſarts drear, 
| A lonely mariner may cheer, 
Who bravely holds his feeble breath, 
Attack'd by famine, pain and death. 
With thee, he bears each tedious day 
Along the dreary beach to ſtray : 
Whence their wide way his toil'd eyes ftrain 
O'er the blue boſom of the main; 
And meet, where diſtant ſurges rave, 
A white fail in each foaming wave. 


Doom'd from each native joy to part, 
Each dear connection of the heart, 
You the poor exile's ſteps attend, 
The only undeſerting friend. 

"FM You wing the ſlow-declining year 

= + You the ſolitary tear; 

; And oft, with pious guilt, reſtore 

Thoſe ſcenes he muſt behold no more, 

| XI. : 
O moſt ador'd of earth or ſkies ! 
To thee ten thouſand temples riſe ; 
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Perchance on some led strand, 
Whose rocks the raging tide withstand , 

sooth amile in desarts drear, | 
m er may cheer. 
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By age retain'd, by youth careſt, | : N 
The ſame dear idol of the breaſt, | 105 


j 
| 


Depriv'd of thee, the wretch were poor, 
That rolls in heaps of Lydian ore: 
With thee the fimple hind is gay, 
Whole toil ſupports the paſſing day. 
. 


The roſe- lip'd Loves that, round their queen, 110 
Dance o'er Cythera's ſmiling green, * 4 
Thy aid implore, thy power diſplay, 
In many a ſweetly · warbled lay. 
For ever in thy ſacred ſhrine, = 
Their unextinguiſh'd torches ſhine ; 1 © « 
Idalian flowers their ſweets diffuſe, 
And myrtles ſhed their balmy dews. | 
Ah!] ſtill propitious, may'ſt thou deign - 
To ſooth an anxious lover's pain! 
By thee delerted, well I know, | 120 
His heart would feel no common woe. 
His gentle prayer propitious hear, 
And ſtop the frequent-falling tear. 
| XIII. 
For me, fair Hope, if once again 
Perchance, to ſmile on me you deign, 13 
Be ſuch your ſweetly-rural air, 
And uh a ere Arya wear, ö 
As when, with Truth and young Defire, 
E You wak'd the lord of Hagley's lyre 
And painted to her poet's mind, 130 
The charms of Lucy, fair and kind. 
XIV. 
But ah! too early loſt!— then go, 
Vain Hope, thou harbinger of Woe. 
Ah! no; that thought diſtracts my heart: 
Indulge me, Hope, we muſt not part, 135 
Direct the future as you pleaſe ; | 
But give me, give me prelent eaſe. 


| V. 
| Sun of the ſoul ! whoſe cheerful ray 
© Darts o'er this bloom of life a ſmile; 
3 = | 0 2 | 


Tin thy fair lamp diſſo 
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Sweet Hope, yet further gild my way, 
Yet light my weary 2 awhile, 


ve in endleſs day. 1 141 
HYMN TO PLUTUS. 


REAT Godof wealth, before whoſe ſacred throne _ 


Truth, honour, genius fame and worth lie pyone f 


To thy throng'd temples take one. votary more : 


To thee a poet never kneel'd before. 

Adieu the gods that caught my early prayer! 8 
Wiſdom that frown'd, and Knowledge fraught with 
Friendſhip that every veering gale could move | Fcare! 
And tantalizing Hope, and faithleſs Love | 
Theſe, theſe are ſlaves that in thy livery ſhine: 

For Wiſdom, Friendſhip, Love himſelf is thine? us 

For thee I'M labour down the mine's dark way, 
And leave the confines of enlivening day ; 

For thee Aſturia's ſhining ſands explore, 

And bear the ſplendours of Potoſi's ore; 

Scale the high rock, and tempt the raging ſea, 15 
And thinks, and 185 and wiſh, and wake for thee. 
Farewel the ſcenes that thoughtleſs youth could pally ö 


The flowery ſcenes of indolence and eaſe. 


Where you the way with magic power beguile, 


Baſſora's deep, or Lybia's delerts ſmile. 120 


Foes of thy worth, that, inſolent and vain, 


Deride thy maxims, and reject thy reign, A 


The trantic tribe of virtue ſhall depart, 

And make no more their ravage in my heart. 

Away ** The tears that pity taught to flow.”  =$ 
Away that afiguiſh for a brother's woe! | 
Adieu to theſe, and every tireſome gueſt, 


That drain'd my fortunes, or deftroy'd my reſt 1- 
Ah, good Ayaro! could I thee deſpiſe ? * 


Thee, good Avaro; provident and wiſe? 


Plutus, forgive the bitter things I've faid! - 


I love Avaro ; poor Avaro's dead. 


Yet, yet I'm thine ; for Fame's unerring tongue 
In thy footh'd ear thus 128 her ei ſong. 
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& Immortal Plutus ! god of golden eaſe! 


4 Form'd every heart, and every eye to pleaſe! 


For thee Content her downy carpet ſpreads, 
c And roſy Pleaſure ſwells her genial beds. 

& *Tis thine to gild the rnanſions of Deſpair ; 
t& And beam a glory round the brows of Care; 
“ To cheat the — pace of ſleepleſs hours 


&© With marble fountains, and ambroſial bowers.“ 
O grant me, Plutus, ſcenes like thoſe | ſung, 


My youthful lyre when vernal fancy ſtrung. 
For me their ſhades let other Studleys rear, 
Though each tree's water*d with a widow's 
Deteſted god!—torgive me! I adore. 
Great Plutus, grant me one petition more. 
Should Delia, tender, generous, fair and free, 
Leave love and truth, aud facrifice to thee, 

I charge thee, Plutus, be to Delia kind, 
And make her fortunes richer that her mind. 
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Be her's the wealth all heaven's broad eye can view; 


Grant her, good god, Don Philip and Peru, 
HYMN TO HUMANITY. 


AT of Virtue, if thine ear 

Attend not now to Sorrow's cry; 

If now the pity ſtreaming tear 55 
Should haply on thy cheeks be dry; 

Indulge my votive ſtrain, O ſweet Humanity. 


Come, ever welcome to my breaſt, 
A tender, but a cheerful gueſt ; 
Nor always in the gloomy cell 
Of life-conſuming forrow dwell ; 
For Sorrow, long-indulg*d and flow, 
Is to Humanity a foe; 
And Grief, that makes the heart its prey, 
Wears Senſibility away. 
Then come, ſweet nymph, inſtead of thee, 
The gloomy fiend, Kupidity. 
O 3 
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O may that fiend be baniſh'd far, 
Though paſſions hold eternal war l. 
Nor ever let me ceaſe to know 
The pulſe that throbs at joy or woe. 
Nor let my vacant cheek be dry, 


When {orrow fills a brother's eye; * 


Nor may the tear that frequent flows 
From private or from ſocial woes, 
E'er make this pleaſing ſenſe depart, 
Ye cares, O harden not my heart. 


If the fair ſtar of fortune ſmile, 
Let not its flattering power beguile: 
Nor borne along the fav'ring fide, 
My full fails ſwell with bloating pride. 
Let me from wealth but hope concent, 
- Remembering ſtill it was but lent ; 
To modeſt merit ſpread my ſtore; 
VUnbar my hoſpitable door; 
Nor feed, for pomp, an idle train, 
While Want unpitied pines in vain. 


If heaven, in every purpoſe wiſe, 
The envied lot of wealth denies; 
If doom'd to drag life's painful load 
Through poverty's uneven road, 
And, for the due bread of the day, 
Deſtin'd to toi] as well as pray; 
To thee, Humanity ſtill true, 

I'll wiſh the good I cannot do; 
And give the wretch that paſſes by, 
A ſoothing word—a tear—a ſigh. 


Howe'er exalted, or depreſt, 
Be ever mine the feeling breaſt. 
From me remove the ſtagnant mind 
Ot languid indolence, ręclin d; 
The ſoul that one long Sabbath keeps, 
And through the ſun's whole circle ſleeps ; 
Dull Peace, that dwells in Folly's eye, 
And ſelf- attending Vanity. 
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Alike, the fooliſh, and the vain 
Are ſtrangers to the ſenſe humane, 


O for that ſympathetic glow 
Which taught the holy tear to flow, 


When the prophetic eye ſurvey'd 


Sion in future aſhes laid 

Or, rais'd to heaven, implor'd the bread 
That thouſands in the deſert fed ! ; 
Or, when the heart o'er friendſhip's grave 
Sigh'd, —and forgot its power to ſave 
O for that ſympathetic glow 

Which taught the holy tear to flow! 


It comes: it fills my labouring breaſt ! 
I feel my beating heart oppreſt. 


Oh! hear that lonely widow's wail ! 


See her dim eye! her aſpe& pale 


To heaven ſhe turns in deep deſpair, 


Her infants wonder at her prayer, 
And, mingling tears they know not why, 
Lift up their little hands, and cry. 
O God! their moving ſorrows lee ! 


Support them, ſweet Humanity 


Life, fill'd with grief's diſtreſsful train, 
For ever aſks the tear humane. | 
Behold in yon unconſcious grove 
The victims of ill-fated love ! 

Heard you that agonizing throe ? 

dure this is not romantic woe 

The golden day of joy is oer; 

And now they part to meet no more. 
Aſſiſt them, hearts from anguith free 
Aſſiſt them, ſweet Humanity 


£3 8 s . , 
Parent of virtue, if thint ear 


Attend not now to Sorrow's cry; 


If now the py Og g tear 
Should haply on thy cheek be dry, 


Indulge my votive ſtrain, O ſweet Humanity | 
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HYMN TO THE RISING SUN. 


11 red wave riſing bright, 
Lift on high thy golden head; 


O'er the miſty mountain, ſpread 


Thy ſmiling rays of orient light 

See the golden god appear; 

Flies the fiend of darkneſs drear; 

Flies, and in her gloomy train, 

Sable grief, and care, and pain! 

See the golden god advance ! 

On Taurus? heights his courſers prance? 
With him haſte the vernal Hours, 
Breathing ſweets, and drooping flowers. 
Laughing Summer at his fide, 

Waves her locks in roſy pride ; 
And Autumn bland, with aſpect kind, 


Bears his golden ſheaf behind. 


O haſte, and ſpread the purple day + 
O'er all the wide ethereal way! 
Nature mourns at thy delay: 

God of glory haſte away ! 

From the red wave riſing bright, 
Lift on high thy golden head 

O'er the miſty mountains, ſpread 
Thy ſmiling rays of orient light! 


AFAREWEL MYMN. 


TO THE VALLEY OF IRWAN. 


AREWEL the fields of Irwan's vale, 
My intant years where Fancy led; 
And ſooth'd me with the weſtern gale, 
Her wild dreams waving round my head, 
While the blythe blackbird told his tale. 
Farewel the fields of Irwan's vale! 


The primroſe on the valley's fide, 


The green thyme on the mountain's head, 
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The wanton roſe, the daily pied, 
The wilding's bloſſom bluſhing red; 10 


No longer I their {weets inhale. 
Farewel the fields of Irwan's v.ile ! 


How oft, within yon vacant ſhade, 

Has ev'ning clos'd my careleſs eye! 

How oft, along thoſe banks, I've ſtray*d, 15 
And watch'd the wave that wander'd by ! 

Full long their loſs ſhall T bewail.. | 

Farewel the fields of Irwan's vale! 


Yet ſtill, within yon vacant grove, 

To mark the cloſe of parting day ; _ 20 
Along yon flow'ry banks to rove, 

And watch the wave that winds away 

Fair Fancy ſure ſhall never fail, 3 

Though far from theſe, and Irwan's vale. 24 


HYMN TO THE ETERNAL PROVIDENCE. 


IFE of the world, Immortal Mind ; 

Father of all the human kind ! 
Whoſe boundleſs eye that knows no reft, 
Intent on nature's ample breaſt; | 
Explores the ſpace of earth and ſkies, | 5 
And ſees eternal incenſe riſe! | | 
To thee my humble voice I raiſe 
Forgive, while I preſume to praile. 


Though thou this tranſient being gave, 

That ſhortly ſinks into the grave; 10 
Yet *twas thy goodneſs, ſtill to give 

A being that can think and live; 

In all thy works thy wiſdom lee, 

And ftretch its tow'ring mind to thee 

To thee my humble voice I raiſe ; | 15 
Forgive while I preſume to praiſe, 


And {till this poor contracted ſpan, | 
This life, that bears the name of man; 
From the: derives its vital ray, | 


Eternal Source of life and day! 20 
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Thy bounty ſtil! the ſunſhine pours, 
That gilds its morn and evening hours. 
To thee my humble voice 1 rail 5 
Forgive while I preſume to praiſe. 


Through Error's maze, through Folly's night, 
The lamp of Reaſon lends me light. 

When ſtern Affliction waves her rod, 

My heart confides in thee, my God! 

When Nature ſhrinks, oppreſs'd with woes, 
E'en then ſhe finds in thee repoſe. 

To thee my humble voice I raile ; 

Forgive, while I preſume to praiſe. 


Affliction flies, and Hope returns; 

Her lamp with brighter ſplendour burns ; 
Gay Love with all his ſmiling train, 

And Peace and Joy are here again. 

Theſe, theſe, I know, *twas thine to give; 
I truſted; and, behold, I live! 

To thee my humble voice I raiſe ; 
Forgive, while I preſume to praiſe. 


O may I ſtill thy favour prove! 

Still grant me gratitude and love. 
Let truth and virtue guide my heart 
Nor peace, nor hope, nor joy depart ; 
But yet, whate'er my life may be, 
My heart ſhall fill repoſe on thee ! 
To thee my humble voice I raiſe; _ 
Forgive, while I preſume to praiſe. 
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THE FABLES OF FLORA. 


| << $ytvas, ſaltuſque ſequamur 
k - & Intaftog------ * VIRG. 


To the Counteſs of Hertford. 
. .MADAM, i 


Tir is a tax upon the name of the Courteſs of 
Hertford, an hereditary obligation to patroniſe 
the muſes; and, in times like theſe, when their influ- 
ence, I will not ſay their reputation, is on the decline, 
they can by no means diſpenſe with ſo eſſential a pri- 
vilege. I entreat you, Madam, to take the following 
poems under your protection. They were written with 
an unaffected wiſh to promote the love of nature and 
the intereſts of humanity. On the credit of ſuch mo- 
tives, I lay them at your feet, and beg to be eſteemed, 
Madam, 
Your moſt devoted and moſt obedient ſervant, 
| f JoHN LANGHORNE. 


Advertisement. 


In the following poems, the 154 of fable is ſomewhat enlarged, 


and the province ſo far extended, that the original narrative and 
moral may be accompanied with imagery, deſcription, and ſentiment. 
X92 ſcenery is formed in a department Fl nature adapted to the genius 
ee of poetry ; ⁊ubere ſhe finds new objects, intereſts, and 
connec Fiaus, to exerciſe her fancy and ber powers. If the execution, 


therefore, be unſucceſsful, it is not the fault of the plan, but of the poet. 
1 FABLE I.. 
THE $8UN-FLOWER AND THE IVY. - 


A duteous to the place of prayer, 
Within the convent's lonely walls, 


Te holy ſiſters {till repair, 


What time the roſy morning calls. 


So fair each morn, ſo full of grace, 5 
Within their little garden rear'd, 

The flower of Phoebus turn'd her face 

To meet the power ſhe loy'd and fear d. 
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And where alone the riſing ſky, _ 


Her god in brighter glory burn'd, 10 


Still there her fond obſervant eye, 
And there her golden breaſt ſhe turn'd. 


When calling from their weary height 
On weſtern waves his beams to reſt, - 
Still there ſhe ſought the parting fight, "5 
And there ſhe turn'd her golden breaſt. 4 
But ſoon as night's invidious ſhade 


Afar his lovely looks had borne. 
With folded leaves, and drooping head 


Full fore ſhe griev'd, as one forlorn. 20 


Such duty in a flower diſplay'd, 
The holy ſiſters ſmil'd to ſee, 
Forgave the pagan rites it paid, 
And lov'd its fond idolatry. | 


But painful fill, though meant for kind, 25 
The praile that falls on Envy's ear! 

O'er the dim window's arch entwin'd, 

The canker'd ivy chanc'd to hear. 


And“ See,” ſhe cry'd, “ that ſpecious flower, 

% Whole flattering boſom courts the fun, 30 
The pageant of a glided hour, 

„The convent's ſimple hearts hath won! 


© Obſequious meanneſs | ever prone 
% To watch the patron's turning eye; 
6 No will, no motion of its own ! | 35 


% *Tis this they love, for this they figh : 


Go, ſplendid ſycophant! no more 

« Diſplay thy ſoft ſeductive arts 

«« 'The flattering clime of courts explore, : 
Nor ſpoil:the convent's ſimple hearts. 40 


« To me their praiſe more juſtly due, 

« Of longer bloom and happier grace! 

© Whom changing months unalter'd view, 
And find them in my fond embrace.“ 


ow? FABLES. 
« How well, the modeſt flower reply d, 
«© Can Envy's wreſted eye elude 
« The obvious bounds that till divide 


* Foul flattery from fair gratitude. 


« My duteous praiſe each hour I pay, 
« For few the hours that I muſt live; 
« And give to him my little day, 

© Whole grace another day may give. 


4 When low this golden form ſhall fall, 
c And ſpread with duſt its parent plain, 
«© That duſt ſhall hear his genial call, 

& And riſe, to glory riſe, again. 


&« To thee, my gracious pow'r, to thee 
« My love, my heart, my life, are due 


„Thy goodnels gave that life to be, 


«© Thy goodneſs ſhall that life renew. 


« Ah me! one moment from thy ſight 


That thus my truant-eye ſhould {tray ! 

«© The God of glory lets in night; 

« His faithleſs flower has loſt a day.“ 

Sore griev'd the flower, and droop'd her head 


And ſudden tears her breaſt bedew'd ; _ 
Conſenting tears the ſiſters ſhed, 


And, wrapp'd in holy wonder, view'd. 


With joy, with pious pride elate, 


„ Behold,” the aged abheſs cries, 


An emblem of that happier fate, 
«© Which heav'n to all but us denies. 


& Our hearts no fears but duteous fears, 


No charm but duty's charm can move; 
We ſhed no tears but holy tears 
Of tender penitence and love. 


« See there the envious world pourtray'd 
& In that dark look, that creeping pace! 
& No flower can bear the ivy's ſhade, 

«© No tree ſupport its cold 3 
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<© The oak that rears it from the ground, 
And bears its tendrils to the ſkies, 
Feels at his heart the rankling wound, 
« And in its pois'nous arms he dies. 


Her moral thus the matron read, 
Studious to teach her children dear, 
And they, by love or duty led, - 

With pleaſure heard, or ſeem'd to hear. 


Yet one leſs duteous, not leſs fair, - 
(In convents ſtill the tale is known, ) 
The fable heard with filent care, 
But found a moral of her own. 


The flower that ſmil'd along the day, 
And droop'd in tears at evening's fall, 
Too well ſhe found her life diſplay, 
Too well her fatal lot recal. 


The treacherous ivy's gloomy rain 

That murder'd what it moſt embrac'd, 

Too well that cruel ſcene convey'd, 
Which all her fairer hopes effac'd. 


Her heart with ſilent horror ſhook, 
With ſighs ſhe ſought her lonely cell; 
To the dim light ſhe caſt one look, 

And bade once more the world farewel. 


FABLE II. 
THE EVENING PRIMROSE. | 


HERE are that love the ſhades of life, 
And ſhun the ſplendid walks of fame ; 
There are that hold it rueful ſtrife 
To riſk Ambition's loſing game: 


That, far from Envy's lurid eye, 
The faireſt fruits of genius rear, 

Content to ſee them bloom and die 
In Friendſhip's ſmall, but kindly ſphere, 
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Than vainer flowers though tweeter far, 
The evening primroſe ſhuns the day; 
Blooms only to the Weſtern Rar, 
And loves its ſolitary ray. 


in Eden's vale, an aged hind, 

At the dim twilight's cloſing hour, 

On his time- ſmoothed ſtaff reclin'd, 
With wonder view'd the opening; flower. 


& III-fated flower, at eve to blow, 
In pity's ſimple thought he cries, 

« Thy boſom muſt not feel the glow 
Of ſplendid ſuns, or ſmiling ſkies. 


«« Nor thee, the vagrants of the field, 
«© The hamlet's little train behold ; 
(Their eyes to ſweet oppreſſion yield, 


& When thine the falling ſhades unfold, - 


C Nor thee the haſty ſhepherd heeds, 
© When love has fill'd his heart with cares, 
« For flowers he rifles all the meads, 
For waking flowers but thine forbears. 


& Ah! waſte no more that beauteous bloom 
“ On night's chill ſhade, that fragrant breath, 
Let ſmiling ſuns thoſe gems illumel | 
& Fair flower, to live unſeen is death.“ 


Soft as the voice of vernal gales, 

That o'er the bending meadow blow, _ 
Or ftreams that fteal through even vales, 
And murmur that they move ſo flow : 


Deep in her unfrequented bower, 

. Sweet Philomela pour'd her ftrain ; 
The bird of eve approv'd her flower, 
And anſwer'd thus the anxious ſwain: 


| Live unſeen! * | 
By moon-light ſhades, in valleys green, 
Lovely flower, we'll live unſeen. 
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Of our pleaſures deem not lightly, | 
Laughing Day may look more ſprightly, 45 
But I love the modeſt mien, , 
Still I love the modeſt mien, 
Oft gentle Evening fair, and her ſtar-trained queen. 


Didſt thou, ſhepherd, never find | 
Pleaſure is of penſive kind? | 93 180 
Has thy cottage never known \ COL: 
That ſhe loves to live alone? 

Doſt thou not at evening hour * 
Feel ſome loft and ſecret power, | 
Gliding o'er thy yielding mind,” 55 
Leave ſweet ſerenity behind; By 
While, all dilarm'd, the cares of day 

Steal through the falling gloom away ? 

Love to think thy lot was laid De 15 Rn 

In this undiſtinguiſh'd ſhade. 60 
Far from the world's Infectious view, 

Thy little virtues ſafely blew. : 

Go, and in day's more dangerous hour | 
Guard thy emblematic flower. 7 0 
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FABLE III. 


THE LAUREL AND THE REED. 


"3 * reed that once the ſhepherd blew 
On cold Cephiſus' hallow'd fide, 

To Sylla's cruel bow apply'd, 

Its inoffenſive maſter flew. 


Stay, bloody ſoldier, ſtay thy hand, 
Nor take the ſhepherd's gentle breath: 
Thy rage let innocenee withſtand ; 
Let muſic ſooth the thirſt of death. 


He frown'd—he bade the arrow fly 
The arrow {mote the tuneful ſwain; 
No more its tone his lip ſhall try, 
Nor wake its vocal ſoul again. 


Cephiſus, from his ſedgy urn, e 
With woe beheld the ſanguine deed?: 


He mourn'd, and as they heard him mourn, 


Aſſenting ſigh'd each trembling reed. 
Fair offspring of my waves,” he cry'd, 


«© That bind my brows, my banks adorn; 


ce Pride of the plains, the rivers” pride, 
&« For muſic, peace, and beauty born! 


Ah, what unheedful have we done? 

* What demons here in death delight? 
* What fiends that curſe the focial fun? 
6 What furies of infernal night? 


* See, ſee my peaceful ſhepherds bleed 
Each heart in harmony that vy'd, 
cc Smote by its own melodious reed, 
Lies cold along my bluſhing fide. 


« Back to your urn, my waters, fly, 
« Or find in earth ſome ſecret way; 
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*The reeds on the banks of the Cephiſus, of whick the ſhepherds made 


heir pipes, Sylla'e ſoldiers uſed for arrows. 
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« For horror dims yon conſcious ſky, 


« And hell has iſſued into day.” 


Through Delphi's holy depth of ſhade 
The ſympathetic ſorrows ran "uh 
While in his dim and mournful glade re us 
The genius of her groves began. 3 


In vain Cephiſus ſighs to ſave 8 

4 The ſwain that loves his wat'ry mead, 

And weeps to ſee his reddening wave, 

And mourns for his perverted reed: 6 40 


&« In vain my violated groves 

«© Muft I with equal grief bewai!, 
% While Deſolation ſternly roves, 

e And bids the ſanguine hand aſſail. 


God of the genial ſtream, behold — 49 
% My laurel ſhades of leaves fo bare! ; | 


“ Thoſe leaves no poet's brows unfold, 
« Nor bind Apollo's golden hair. 


.« Like thy fair offspring, miſapply'd, 

C Far other purpoſe they ſupply ; 50 
«© The murderer's burning cheek to hide, | 
And on his frowntul temples die. 


ie Vet deem not theſe of Pluto's race, 

e Whom wounded Nature ſues in vain ; 

© Pluto diſclaims the dire diſgrace, | 
« And cries, indignant,—** They are men. 56 
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FABLE IV. 
THE GARDEN ROSE AND THE WILD ROSE, 


8 Dee, whoſe current, free from ſtain, 
Glides fair o'er Merioneth's plain, 
By mountains forc'd his way to ſteer 
Along the lake of Pimble Mere, 


Darts ſwiftly through the ſtagnant maſs, 5 | 


His waters trembling as they pats, ' 

And leads his lucid waves below, 

Unmix'd, unſullied as they flow 

So clear through life's tumultuous tide, 

So free could Thought and Fancy glide; 10 
Could Hope as ſpri ghtly hold her courſe, 

As firſt ſhe left her native ſource, 
Unſought in her romantic cell 

The keeper of her dreams might dwell. 


But ah! they will not, will not laſt— | 15 
When lite's firſt fairy ſtage is paſt, 

The glowing hand of Hope is cold; 

And Fancy lives not to be old. 

Darker, and darker all before, 4 * 

We turn the former proſpect o'er | 1 0G 
And find in Mem'ry's faithful eye, 

Our little ſtock of pleaſures lie. 


Come then, thy kind recesses ope ! 
Fair keeper of the dreams of Hope 


Come with thy viſionary train , 25 


And bring my morning {ſcenes again 
To Enon's wild and filent ſhade, 


Where oft my lonely youth was laid; 


What time the woodland genius came, 
And touch'd me with his holy flame 30 


Or where the hermit, Bela, leads 
Her waves through ſolitary meads; 
And only feeds the deſert flower, 
Where once ſhe ſooth'd my ſlumb'ring hour; 
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176 LANGHORNE'S POEMS, 
Or rous'd by Stainmore's wint'ry ſky, 
She wearies Echo with her cry ; 

And oft, what ſtorms her boſom tear 
Her deeply-wounded banks declare— 


Where Eden's fairer waters flow, 
By Milton's bower, or Oſty's brow, 


Or Brokley's alder-ſhaded cave, 


Or winding round the druid's grave, 
Silently glide with pious fear, 
To ſound his holy ſlumbers near.— 


To theſe fair ſcenes of Fancy's reign, 
O Memory ! bear me once again : 
For, when life's varied ſcenes are paſt, 
* Tis ſimple nature charms at laſt. 


*T'was thus of old a poet pray d; 


Th' indulgent pow'r his pray'r approv'd, 


And, ere the gather'd roſe could fade, 


- Reſtor'd him to the ſcenes he lov'd. 


A roſe, the poet's fav'rite flower, 


From Flora's cultur'd walks he bore ; 


No fairer bloom in Eſher's bower, 
Nor Prior's charming Chloe wore. 


No fairer flowers could Fancy twine 
To hide Anacreon's ſnowy hair: 
For there Almeria's bloom divine, 


And Elliot's ſweeteſt bluſh was there. 


When ſhe, the pride of courts, retires, 
And leaves for ſhades, a nation's love, 
With awe the village maid admires, 


How Waldegrave looks, how Waldegrave moves. 
So marvell'd 3 Enon's ſnade 


/ 


The flowers that M uncultur'd grew, 


When there the ſplendid roſe diſplay d 
Her ſwelling breaſt, and ſhining hue. 


Yet one, that oft adorn'd the place 
Where now her gaudy rival reign'd, 
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Of ſimpler bloom, but kindred race, 


The penſive Eglantine complain'd.— 
«© Miſtaken youth, with ſighs ſhe ſaid, 


« From nature and from me to ſtray ! 
+ The bard, by ſplendid forms betray'd, 735 
„No more ſhall frame the purer ray. | 


« Luxuriant, like the flaunting roſe, 


« And gay the brilliant ſtrains may be, 
6 But far in beauty, far from thoſe, _ | 
&© That flowed to nature and to me.“ 80 


The poet felt, with fond ſurpriſe, 

The truths the ſylvan critic told; 

And “ though this courtly roſe, he cries, 
Is gay, is beauteous to behold ; 


« Yet, lovely flower, I find in thee - us 
6 Wild ſweetneſs which no words expreſs, | 

« And charms in thy ſimplicity, = 

«© That dwell not in the pride of dreſs.” 88 


FABLE v. 
THE VIOLET AND THE PANCT. 


HEPHERD, if near thy artleſs breaſt 
The god of fond deſires repair; | 
Implore him for a gentle gueſt, 
Implore him with unwearied prayer. 


Should beauty's ſoul-enchanting ſmile, 5 
Love-kindling looks, and features gay, 

Should theſe thy wand'ring eye beguile, 

And ſteal thy wareleſs heart away; 


That heart ſhall ſoon with ſorrow ſwell, 
And ſoon the erring eye deplore, 10 


I] in the beauteous boſom dwell * 


No gentle virtue's genial ſtore. 


Far from his hive one ſummer day, 


A young and yet unpractis'd bee, 
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Borne on nis tender wings away, 
Went forth the flowery world to ſee. - 


The morn, the noon in play he paſs'd, 
But when the ſhades of ev*ning . 
No parent brought the due repaſt, -- 
And faintneſs ſeiz'd his little frame. 


By nature urg'd, by inſtinct led, 
The boſom of a flower he fought, 


here ftreams mourn'd round a moſſy bed, 


And violets all the bank enwrought. 


Of kindred race, but brighter dyes, 
On that fair bank a panſy grew, 
That borrow'd from indulgent ſkies 
A velvet ſhade and purple hue: 


The tints that ſtream*d with gloſſy gold, 
The velvet ſhade, the purple hue, 
The ſtranger wonder'd to behold, 
And to its beauteous boſom flew. 


Not fonder haſte the lover ſpeeds, 

At evening's fall, his fair to meet, 
When o'er the hardly-bending meads, 
He ſprings on more than mortal feet: 


Nor glows his eye with brighter glee, 
When ſtealing near her orient breaſt ; 
Then felt the fond enamour'd bee, 

When firſt the golden bloom he preſt. 


Ah! pity much his youth untried, 
His heart in beauty's magic ſpell : 
So never paſſion thee betide, 

But where the genial virtues dwell. 


In vain he ſeeks thoſe virtues there; 
No ſoul- ſuſtaining charms abound 
No honey'd {weetneis to repair | 
The languid watte of life is found. 
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An aged bee, whoſe labours led EY 
Through thoſe fair ſprings, and meads of gold, $0 
His feeble wing, his drooping head | 
Beheld, and pity'd to behold. 


& Fly, fond adventurer, fly the art, 

«© That courts thine eye with fair attire ; | 
&© Who {miles to win the heedleſs heart, 1 
“Will ſmile to ſee that heart expire. 


& This modeſt flower of humbler hue, 

| © That boaſts. no depth of glowing dyes, 

ce Array'd in unbeſpangled blue, 

“ The {imple cloathing of the ſkies 60 


© This flower, with balmy ſweetneſs bleſt, . 
« May yet thy languid lite renew ;** 
He ſaid, and to the violet's breaſt 


The little vagrant faintly flew. . 64 
| FABLE VI. 
THE QUEEN OF THE MEADOW AND THE CROWN 


IMPERIAL., 


ROM Bactria's vales, where beauty blows 
Luxuriant in the genial day: | 
Where flowers a holder gem diſcloſe, 
And deeper drink the golden ray : 


From Bactria's vales to Britain's ſhore 5 
What time the crown imperial came, 

Full high the ſtately ſtranger bore 

The honours of his birth and name, 


In all the pomp of eaſtern ſtate, 

In all the eaftern glory gay, 10 
He bade, with native pride elate, | 

Each flower of humbler birth abey. 


O, that the child unborn might hear, 
Nor hold it ſtrange in diftant time, 
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That freedom een to flowers was dear, 
To flowers that bloom'd in Britain's clime ! 


Through purple meads, and ſpicy gales, 
Where Strymon's * filver waters play, 


While far from hence their goddeſs dwells, 


She rules with delegated ſway. | 


That ſway the crown imperial ſought, 


With high demand and haughty mien: 
But equal claim a rival brought, 
A rival, call'd the meadow's queen. 


& Tn elimes of orient glory born, 

& Where beauty firſt and empire grew; 
c Where firſt unfolds the golderr morn, 
6 Where richer falls the tragrant dew : 


& In light's etherial beauty dreſt, 

4 Behold, he cried, * the favour'd flow'r, 
© Which Flora's high commands inveſt, 

& With enſigns of imperial power! 


Where proſtrate vales, and bluſhing meads, 
% And bending mountains own his ſway, 

&«& While Perſia's lord his empire leads, 
«And bids the trembling world obey ; 


c While blood bedews the ſtraining bow, 
& And conqueſt rends the ſcatter'd air, 

& *Tis mine to bind the victor's brow, 
And reign in envied glory there: 


6 Then lowly bow, ye Britiſh flowers ! 
& Conteſs your monarch's mighty ſway, 
& And own the only glory yours, 

6 When tear flies trembling to obey.” 


He ſaid, and ſudden o'er the plain, 
From flower to flower a murmur ran 
With modeſt air, and milder ſtrain, 
When thus the meadow's queen began, 


+ The Ionian $trymon, 
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ce If vain of birth, of glory vain, 

4 Or fond to bear a regal name, 

« The pride of folly brings diſdain, 

ce And bids me urge a tyrant's claim: 


« If war my peaceful realms aſſail, 
“And then, unmov'd by pity's call, 
« I ſmile to ſee the bleeding vale, 

«© Or feel one joy in nature's fall: 


„ Then may each juſtly vengeful flower 
c Purſue her queen with generous ſtrife, 
© Nor leave the hand of lawleſs power 
« Such compaſs on the ſcale of life. 


© One ſimple virtue all my pride! 

© The wiſh that flies to miſery's aid 

“The balm that ſtops the crimſon tide* 
And heals the wound that war has made.“ 


Their free conſent by zephyrs borne, 
The flowers their meadow's queen obey 
And fairer. bluſhes crown'd the morn, 


And ſweeter fragrance fill'd the day. 


#* The property of that flower. 
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FABLE VII. 
THE WALL-FLOWER. 


ec W HY loves my flower, the ſweeteſt flower 
ce That ſwells the golden breaſt of May, 

% Thrown rudely o'er this ruin'd tower, ; 

% To waſte her lolitary day ? * 


& Why, when the mead, the ſpicy vale, 
« The grove and genial garden call, 
Will the her fragrant ſoul exhale, 

& Unheeded' on the lonely wall? 


& For never ſure. was beauty born 

& To live in death's deſerted ſhade ! 

& Come lovely flower, my banks adorn, 
« My banks tor life and beauty made.“ 


Thus Pity wak'd the tender thought, 
Ard by her ſweet perſuaſion led, 

Jo leize the hermit-flower I ſought, 
And bear her from her ſtony bed. 


I ſeught---but ſudden on mine ear 
A voice in hollow murmurs broke, 
And ſmote my heart with holy fear— 
The genius of the ruin ſpoke. 


« From thee be far th' ungentle deed, 

% The honours of the dead to ſpoil, 

4 Or take the ſole remaining meed, 

The flower that crowns their former toil! 


& Nor deem that flower the garden's foe, 
« Or fond to grace this barren ſhade ; 
6 is nature tells her to beſtow 

« Her honours on the lonely dead. 


« For this obedient zephyrs bear 
Her light ſeeds round yon turret's mold, 
« And undiſpers'd by tempeſts there, 
„ They riſe in vegetable gold. 
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. Nor ſhall thy wonder wake to ſee 


« Such deſert ſcenes diſtinction crave z 


* Oft have they been, and oft ſhall be 


& Truth's, honour's, valour's, beauty's grave, 
« Where longs to fall that rifted ſpire, 

« As weary of th' inſulting air; 

« The poet's thought, the warrior's fire, 

c The lover's ſighs are ſleeping there. 


ce When that too ſhakes the trembling ground, 


„ Borne down by ſome tempeſtuous ſky, 


&« And mary a {lnmb'ring cottage round 
& Scartles---how {till their hearts will lie! 


ce Of them who, wrapt in earth ſo cold, 
© No more the ſmiling day ſhall view, 
« Should many a tender tale be told; 

« For many a tender thought is due. 


Fs 
« Haſt thou not ſeen ſome lover pale, 
% When evening brought the penſive hour, 
&« Step ſlowly o'er the ſhadowy vale, 
And ſtop to pluck the frequent flower? 


4 Thoſe flowers he ſurely meant to ſtrew 

© On loſt affection's lowly cell; 

Though there, as fond remembrance grew, 
Forgotten, from his hand they fell. 


* Has not for thee the fragrant thorn 

© Been taught her firſt roſe to reſign ; 

% With vain but pious fondneſs borne 
“To deek thy Nancy's honour'd ſhrine ? 


« *Tis nature pleading in the breaſt, 
« Fair memory of her works to find; 
« And when to fate ſhe yields the reſt, 


& She claims the monumental mind. 


* Why, elſe, the o'ergrown paths of time 
% Would thus the letter'd ſage explore, 
With pain theſe crumbling ruins climb, 
And on the doubtful ſculpture pore ?. 
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7 Why ele he with unwearied toil 
3 hrough death's dim walks to urge his * 70 
Reclaim his long- aſſerted ſpoil, 
76 And lead oblivion into day ? 


oo 'Tis nature prompts, by toil to fear 

e Unmoy'd to range through death's domain: 
£ The tender parent loves to hear 1478 
« Her children's ſtory told again. Gs 


” Treat not with ſcorn his thoughtful hours, 
e Tf haply near theſe haunts he ſtray ; 
c“ Nor take the fair enlivening flowers 


& That bloom to cheer his lonely way.“ 80 


FABLE VIII. 
THE TULIP AND THE MYRTLE ®, 


WAS on the border of a ſtream 

A gaily-painted tulip ſtood, 
And, gilded by the morning beam, 
Survey d her beauties in the flood. 


And ſure, more lovely to behold, Ws 
Might nothing meet the wiſtful eye; 

Than crimſon fading into gold, | v 

In ſtreaks of fairer ſymmetry. 


The beauteous flower, with pride elate, 


Ah me! that pride with beauty dwells ! 10 ; 


_ Vainly affects ſuperior ſtate, 
And thus in empty fancy ſwells. 


& O luſtre of unrivall'd bloom! 

« Fair painting of a hand divine! | 

« Superior far to mortal doom, 15 
6 The hues of heaven alone are mine 


« Away, ye worthleſs formleſs race ! 
cc Ye weeds that boaſt the name of flowers, 


* This fable) was firſt publiſhed in a R's of Letters, ſuppoſed to 
have * between St. Eyremond and 
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& No more my native bed diſgrace, 


© Unmeet for tribes ſo mean as yours 


& Shall the bright daughter of the ſun 
« Afﬀociate with the ſhrubs of earth? 


« Ye ſlaves, your ſovereign's preſence ſhun! 
% Reſpect her beauties and her birth. 


And thou, dull, ſullen evergreen ! 

& Shalt thou my ſhining ſphere invade, 
6 My noon-day beauties beam unſeen, 
% Obſcur'd beneath thy duſky ſhade !*? 


“ Delnded flower! the myrtle cries, 

« Shall we thy moment's bloom adore ? 
6 The meaneſt ſhrub that you deſpiſe, 
& The meaneſt flower has merit more. 


& That daiſy, in its ſimple bloom, 
& Shall laſt along the changing year; 


* Bluſh on the ſnow of winter's gloom, 


And bid the ſmiling ſpring appear. 


© The violet that, thoſe banks beneath, 
ce Hides from thy ſcorn its modeſt head, 
ce Shall fill the air with fragrant breath, 
% When thou art in thy duſty bed. 
&« Ey*n I, who boaſt no golden ſhade. 

« Am of no ſhining tints poſſeſs'd, 

«© When low thy lucid form is laid, 

ce Shall bloom on many a lovely breaſt. 


c And he, whoſe kind and foſtering care 


% To thee, to me, our 2 gave, 


& Shall near his breaſt my flowrets wear, 


&« And walk regardleſs o'er thy grave. 
e Deluded flower, the friendly ſcreen 


* That hides thee from the noon-tide ray, 


«© And mocks thy paſhon to be ſeen, 
« Prolongs the tranſitory day. 
23 
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© But kindly deeds with ſcorn repaid, 
% No more by virtue need be done; 

& I now withdraw my duſky ſhade, 

« And yield thee to thy darling ſon.“ 


Fierce on the flower the ſcorching beam 
With all its weight of glory fell; 
The flower exulting caught the gleam, 
And lent its leaves a bolder ſmell. 


Expanded by the ſearching fire, 

The curling leaves the breaſt diſclos'd : 
The mantling bloom was painted higher, 
And every latent charm expos'd. 


But when the ſun was ſliding low, 
And evening came, with dews ſo cold; 
The wonton beauty ceas'd to blow, 
And ſought her berding leaves to fold. 


Thoſe leaves, alas! no more would cloſe ; 
Relax'd, exhauſted, fickening, pale; 
They left her to a parent's woes, 

And fled before the riſing gale. 
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FABLE IX. 
THE BEE-FLOWER,* 


8 let us leave this painted plain: 
This waſte of flowers that palls the eye: 

The walks of nature's wilder reign 

Shall pleaſe in plainer majeſty. 


Through thoſe fair ſcenes, where yet ſne owes 
Superior charms to Brockman's art, 

Where, crown'd with elegant repoſe, 

He cheriſhes the ſocial heart— 


Through thoſe fair ſcenes we'll wander wild, 4 


And on yon paſture mountains reſt; _. 
Come, brother dear ! come, nature's child ! 
With all her ſimple virtues bleſt. 


The fun far-ſeen on diftant towers, 

And clouding groves and peopled ſeas, 

And ruins pale of princely bowers ä 
On Beachborough's airy beights ſhall pleaſe, 


Nor lifeleſs there the lonely ſcene 

The little labourer of the hive, : 
From flower to flower, from green to green, 
Murmurs, and makes the wild alive. 


See, on that flowret's velvet breaſt 

How cloſe the buſy vagrant lies 

His thin-wrought plume, his downy breaſt, 
The ambroſial act that (wells his thighs ! 


Regardleſs, whilſt we wander near, 
Thrifty of time, his taſk- he plies ; 
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* This is a ſpecies of the Orchis, which is found in the barren and 
mountainous parts of Linconſhire, Worcefterſhire, Kent, and Hertford- 
'ſhire, Nature has formed a bee apparently feeding on the breaft of the 
flower with ſo much exactneſs, that it is impoſſible at a very ſmall diſtance 


to diftinguith the impoſition, 
my different from what is found in 


For this pyrpoſe, ſhe has obſeryed an econo- 
met other flowers, and has laid the 


petals horizontally. The genius of the Orchis, or Satyrion, ſhe ſeems pro- 
feſſedly to have made uſe of for her paintings, and on the different ſpecies 
has drawn the perfect forms of different inſects, ſuch as bees, flies, but- 


erflies, &c, 
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Or ſees he no intruder near, 
And reſts in ſleep his weary eyes. 


Perhaps. his fragrant load may bind 


J fought the living bee to find, 
And found the picture of a bre. 


Attentive to our trifling ſelves, 
From thence we plan the rule of all; 


Me rank, and theſe her ſports we call. 


Be far, my friends, from you, from me, 
Th' unhallow'd term, the thought profane, 
That life's majeſtic ſource may be | 


Remember ſtill, tis nature's plan 
Religion in your love to find ; 

And know, for this, ſhe firſt in man 
Inſpir'd the imitative mind, 


As conſcious that affection grows, 45 
Pleas'd with the pencil's mimic power“; 

That power with leading hand ſhe ſhows, 

And paints a bee upon a flower. 


Mark, how that rooted mandrake wears 


Oft, as his ſhapely form he tears, 
Aguhaſt the frighted ploughman ſtands, 


See where, in yonder orient ſtone, 

She ſeems ev'n with herſelf at ſtrife ; 

While fairer from her hand is ſhown 55 
The pictur'd than the native life. 


Helvetia's rocks, Sabrina's waves, 
Still many a ſhining pebble bear, 


+ The well known Fables of the Painter and Statuary that fell in love 
with objects of their own creation, plaiuly aroſe from the idea of that 
pen gene * follows the imitation of agreeable objects, to the ob- 
etsi ated, , 


His limbs ;—we'll ſet the captive fre. —- | 33 
Thus nature with the fabled elves 183 


In idle fancy's trifling vein. c an 4s 


His human feet, his human hands ! 50 
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Where oft her ſtudious hand engraves 
The perfect form, and leaves it there. 


O long may Paxton*, boaſt her art; 
And long her love of laws fulfil: _. 
To thee ſhe gave her hand and heart, 
To thee, her kindneſs and her {kill ! 


FABLE X. 
THE WILDING AND THE BROOM. 


N yonder green wood blows the broom ; 
Shepherd's, we'll truſt our flocks to ſtray 
Court Nature in her ſweeteſt bloom, . 
And ſteal from care one ſummer- dax. 


From him + whoſe gay and graceful brow p 
Fair-handed Hume with roſes binds, 

We'll learn to breathe the tender vow, 

Where flow the fairy Fortha winds. 


And oh! that he 5 whoſe gentle breaſt 
In Nature's ſofteſt mould was made, 
Who left her ſmiling works impreſt 

In characters that cannot fade; a 


That he might leave his lowly ſhrine, 
Though ſofter there, the ſeaſons fall 
They come, the ſons of verſe divine, 
They come to fancy's magic call. 


© What airy ſounds invite 
& My ſteps*not unreluctant, from the depth 


Of Shene's delightful groves ? Repoſing there, 


© No more I hear the buly voice of men 

Far- toiling o'er the globe—ſave to the call 
« Of ſoul-exalting poetry, the ear 

Of death denies attention. Rous'd by her, 


* An ingenious Portrait Painter in Rathbone Place. 
+ William Hamilton of Bangour. 8 
2 Thomſon, 7 < 
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6 The genius of ſepulchral filence opes | 
« His drowſy cells, and yields us to the day. 25 
For thee, whoſe hand, whatever paints the ſpring, 
« Or ſwells on Summer's breaſt, or loads the ha 

& Of Autumn, gathers heedful—Thee whoſe rites 
At nature's ſhcine with holy care are paid 

6% Daily and nightly; boughs of brighteſt green, 30 
% And every faireſt roſe, the god of groves, 13 


The queen of flowers, ſhall ſweeter ſave for thee, 


« Yet not if beauty only claim thy lay, 
6 'Tunefully trifling. 1 air philoſophy, 5 
& And nature's love, and every moral charm 353 
That leads in ſweet captivity the mind 
4 To virtue—ever in thy neareſt cares 
« Be theſe, and animate thy living page 
& With truth reſiſtleſs, beamimg from the ſource 
«« Of perfect light immortal—Vainly boaſts 40 
& That golden broom its ſunny robe of flowers: 
& Fair are the ſunny flowers; but, fading ſoon 
& And fruitleſs, yield the foreſter's regard | 
To the well-loaded wilding—ſhepherd, there 
6% Behold the fate of ſong, and lightly deem 45 
4 Of all but moral beauty.“ 
— “Not in vain— 
T hear my Hamilton reply 
(The torch of fancy in his eye) , 
6 *Tis not in vain,” I hear him ſay, 
“ That nature paints her works ſo gay; 
6 For, fruitleſs though that fairy broom, 
& Yet ſtill we love her laviſh bloom. 
& Cheer'd with that bloom, yon deſert wild | 
& Tts native horrors loſt, and ſmil'd. 5,48 
* And oft we mark her golden ray, 
% Along the dark wood ſcatter day. 

© Of moral uſes take the ſtrife ; 
te Leave me the elegance of life. 
© Whatever charms the ear or eye, 4 60 
« All beauty and all harmony ; 
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cc Tf ſweet ſenſations they produce, | 
c“ T know they have their moral uſe. 
I know that Nature's chams can move 
6 'The ſprings that ſtrike to virtue's love. 65 
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FABLE XI. 
_ THE MISLETOE AND THE PASSION FLOWER. 


N this dim cave a druid ſleeps, 
Where ſtops the paſling.gale to moan ; 
The rock he hollow'd, o 9 weeps, 


And cold drops wear the fretted ſtone. | | . 
In this dim cave, of different creed, | 5 


An hermit's holy aſhes reſt : 
The ſchool-boy finds the frequent bead, 
Which many a formal matin bleſt. 


That truant-time full well T know, 


When here I brought, in ſtolen N 00 
The druid's magic miſletoe, | 
The holy hermit's paſſion-flower. 


The offerings on the myſtic ſtone 

Penfive I laid, in thought profound, | 

When from the cave a deep*ning groan 15 
Iſſued, and froze me to the ground. | 


hear it ſtill—doſt thou not hear? 


Does no: thy haunted fancy ftart ? 
The found till vibrates through mine ear — 
The horror ruſhes on my heart. ; 20 


Unlike to living ſounds it came, 

Unmix'd, unmelodiz'd with breath 

But, grinding through ſome ſcrannel frame, 
Creak'd from the bony lungs of death. 


I hear it ſtill—“ Depart,” it cries : 25 
& No tribute bear to ſhades unbleſt: 

© Know, here a bloody druid lies, 

© Who was not nurs'd at Nature's breaſt 


„ Aſſociate he with demons dire, 


*© Ofer human victims held the knife, _ 30 
And pleas'd to ſee the babe expire, 
* Smit Ry o'er its quivering life, 


8 FABLES, 
* Behold his crimſon-ftreaming hand 
«© Exect !—his dark, fix d murd”rous eye!” 
In the dim cave I ſaw him ftand; 
And my heart died—TI felt it die. 


J fee him ſtill—Doſt thou not ſee 

The haggard eyeball's hollow glare ? 

And gleams of wild ferocity Tt 
Dart through the ſable ſhade of hair ? 


What meagre form behind him moves, 
With eye that rues th* invading day; 
And wrinkled aſpect wan, that proves 
The mind to pale remorſe a prey? 


What wretched—Hark !—the voice replies, 
646 Boy, bear theſe idle honours hence! 

« For, here a guilty hermit lies 

« Untrve to nature, virtue, ſenſe. 


«© Though nature lent him powers to aid 

cc The moral cauſe, the mutual weal ; 

«© Thoſe powers he ſunk in this dim ſhade, 
6 The deſperate ſuicide of zeal. 


& Go, teach the drone of ſaintly haunts, 
% Whoſe cell's the ſepulchre of time; 

© Though many a holy hymn he chaunts, 
« His lite is one continued crime. 


e And hear them hence, the plant, the flower; 

« No ſymbols thoſe of ſyſtems vain !. 
46 They have the duties of their hour; 
« Some bird, ſome inſect to ſuſtain,” 
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TRANSLATIONS. 
. D tis 
THE DEATH OF ADONIS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE.GREEK OP BION®, 1759. 


A DONIS dead, the muſe of woe ſhall mourn; | | 
Adonis dead, the weeping loves return, - © 

The queen of beauty o'er his tomb ſhall ſhed 

Her flowing ſorrows for Adonis dead; 

For earth's cold lap her velvet couch forego, 5 

And robes of purple for the weeds of woe. | 

Adonis dead, the muſe of woe ſhall mourn ; 

Adonis dead, the weeping loves return. 

Stretch'd on this mountain thy torn lover lies, 
Weep, queen of beauty! for he bleeds—he dies. 10 
Ah! yet behold life's laſt drops faintly flow, 

In ſtreams of purple, o'er thoſe limbs of ſnow ! 


Bion the paſtoral poet lived in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus. By 


the epithet Epveycics every where applied to him, it is probable that he was 
dorn at Smyrna. Moſchus confirms this, when he ſays to the river Meles, 
which had before wept for Homer, 285 


NU T7&Ny Nov 
Yew dne 


It is evident, however, that he ſpent much of his time in Sicily, Moſ- 
chus, as he tells us, was his ſcholar; and by bim we are informed that 
his maſter. was not a poor poet.“ Thou haft left to others thy riches, 
Nays he, ** but to me thy poetry. It appears by the ſame author that he 
died by poiſon, The beſt edition of his works is that of Paris, by M. de 
Longue-Pierre, with a French tranſlation, | a E 

Ver. 1. Adonis, the favourite of venus, was the fon of Cynaras, king of 
Cyprus, His chief employment was hunting, though he is repreſented by 
Virgil as a ſhepherd, l 


Ovis ad flumina pavit Adonis. 
He was killed by a wild boar, if we may believe Propertius, in Cyprus, 


— 9 Percuſſit Adonim 
venautem Idalio vertice durus Aper. 


The anniverſary of his death was celebrated through the whole Pagan 
world. Ariſtophanes, in his Comedy of Peace, reckons the feaſt of Adonis 
among the chief feſtivals of the Athenians, The Syrians obſerved it with 
all the violence of grief, and the greateſt crueity of ſelf-caſtigation. It was 
celebrated at Alexandria in St. Cyril's time; and when Julian the Apoſ- 
tate made his entry at Antioch, in the year 3624 they were celebrating the 
feaſt of Adonis, | 

The ancients differ greatly in their accounts of this divinity, Atheneus 
ſays that he was the favoufite of Bacchus: Plutarch maintains that he 
and Bacchus are the ſame and that the Jews abſtained from ſwine's fleſh 
becauſe Adonis was killed by a boar. Auſonius, Epig, 30, affirms that 
Bacchus, Ofiris, and Adonis, are one and the ſame, 
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From the pale cheek the periſh'd roſes fly, 


And death dims flow the ghaſtly gazing eye. 
Kils, kiſs thoſe fading lips, ere chill'd in death; 15 
With ſoothing fondneſs ſtay the fleeting breath. 
"Tis vain!—ah! give the ſoothing fondneſs o'er! 
Adonis feels the warm ſalute no more. 
Adonis dead, the muſe of woe ſhall mourn; 
Adonis dead, the weeping loves return. 20 
His faithful dogs bewail their maſter ſlain, | 
And mourning dryads pour the plaintive ſtrain. 

Not the fair youth alone the wound oppreſt, 
The queen of beauty bears it in her breaſt. 


Her feet unſandal'd, floating wild her hair, 25 | 


Her aſpect woeful, and her boſom bare, 
Diſtreſt, ſhe wanders the wild waſtes forlorn, 
Her ſacred limbs by ruthleſs brambles torn, 
Loud as ſhe grieves, ſurrounding rocks complain, 
And Echo through the long vales,calls her abſent ſwain. 
Adonis hears not : Life's laſt drops fall flow 31 
In ſtreams of purple, down his lirahs of ſnow. 

The weeping Cupids round their queen deplore, 

And mourn her beauty and her love no more. 

Each rival grace that glow'd with conſcious pride, 33 
Each charm of Venus with Adonis dy*d: 

Adonis dead, the vocal hills bemoan, 

And hollow groves return the ſaddening groan. 


ver. 214 24. The lines in the original run thus: 


Aygiov cygiov EXxog , KoaTHY wheov Adwvicy 

Mz:%oy 3 α Kugel Peet; MoThxrre3rov ENXOGe 

Keivoy Ney pres F345 PrAo8 xuves WEuravioy 
Katy Nujubar xhoatsoiy ogrrcedege 


The two firſt of theſe lines contain a kind of witticiſm, which it was 
better to avoin This author had, however, too much true genius tobe 
fond of thefe little affecteu turns of expreſſion, which Muſæus and others 
haye been induſtrious to ſtrike out. 
Taeſe four verſes are tranſpoſed in tne tranſlation, for the ſake of the 
counexiou. ' 


ver. 27. This image of the ſorrow of Venns is very affecting, and is in 


| troduced in this place with great beauty and propriety. Indeed, moſt mo- 


dern poets ſeem to hae obſeryed it, and have profited by it in their ſcene 
af elegiac Wos. R 
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196 LANGHORNE'S POEMS, 
The ſwelling floods with ſea-born Venus weep, 
And roll in mournful murmurs to the deep : 40 
In melting tears the mountain-ſprings comply; 
The flowers low-drooping, bluſh with grief, and die. 
Cythera's groves with ſtrains of ſorrow ring: 
The dirge funereal her ſad cities fing. | 
Hark! pitying echoes Venus? ſighs return; 4s 
When Venus ſighs, can ought forbear to mourn? * | 
But when ſhe ſaw her fainting lover lie, | 
The wide wound gaping on the withering thigh ; 
But ſtreaming when ſhe ſaw life's purple tide, 
Stretch'd her fair arms, with trembling voice ſhe cry'd : 
Yet ſtay, lov'd youth! a moment ere we part, 51 
O let me kiſs thee !—hold thee to my heart! 9885 
A little moment, dear Adonis! ſtay, 
And kiſs thy Venus ere thoſe lips are clay. | 
Let thoſe dear lips by mine once more be preſt, 55 
Till thy laſt breath expire into my breaſt ; | 
Then when life's ebbing pulſe ſcarce, ſcarce can move, 
I' catch thy foul, and drink thy dying love. 
That laft-left pledge ſhall ſooth my tortur'd breaſt, 


When thou art gone. 60 


When, far from me, thy gentle ghoſt explores 
Infernal Pluto's grimly-glooming ſhores. 

Wretch that I am! immortal and divine, 
In life impriſon'd whom the fates confine. . | 
He comes l receive him to thine iron arms; 6 
Bleſt queen of death ! receive the prince of charms : 


ver. 30. When the poet makes the rivers mourn for Venus, de very pro- 
perly calls her Aq;oSrra 3 but this propriety perhaps was merely accideataly 
as e has given her the ſame appellation when ſhe wanders the deſert. 


er. 42. 5 
Paleneſs being the known effect of grief, we do not at firſt ſight accept 


this expreſſion; but when we conſider that the firſt emotions of it are at- 
tended with bluſhes, we are pleaſed with the obſeryation. 


Ver. 43. 
5 & de Kubh 8 
Tera dv ina xoxs vor Tony — &ei del a 

This paſſage the ſcholiaft have entirely mi ſunderſtood. They make 

v34gy Venus, for which they have neither any authority, the Dorieſt 
Kame the borrows from that iſland bein always Ku9sgsiar nor in the les 
probability from the connexion. - 

This proves that the ifland Cythera was the place where Adonis periſhed, 
net withſtanding the opinion of Propertius and others to the contrary. 


ie. 
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For happier thou, to whoſe wide realms repair yh 

Whatever's lovely, and whatever's fair. 

The ſmiles of joy, the golden hours are fled ; 

Grief, only grief, ſurvives Adonis dead. > ty 
The loves around in idleforrow ſtand, 5 

And the dim torch falls from the vacant hand. 

Hence the va zone l the myrtle? s flow'ry pride ! 


Delight and beauty with Adonis dy'd. 


Why didſt thou, vent”rous, the wild chaſe explore, 75 

From his dark lair to rouſe the tuſky boar? | 

Far other ſport might thoſe fair limbs eſſay, 

Than the rude combat, or the ſavage fray. 5 

Thus Venus griev'd— the Cupids round deplore, 

And mourn her beauty and her löve no more. 80 

Now flowing tears in ſilent grief complain, ä | 

Mix with the purple ſtreams, and flood the plain. 

Yet not in vain thoſe ſacred drops ſhall flow, 

The purple ſtreams in bluſhing roſes.glow ; _ 

And catching life from ev'ry falling tear, 25 

Their azure heads anemonies ſhall rear. 
But ceaſe: in vain to cheriſh dire deſpair, 

Nor mourr, unpitied to the mountain air, 

The laſt ſad oflice let thy hand ſupply, 

Stretch the ſtiff limbs, and cloſe the glaring eye. 90 

That form repos'd beneath a bridal veſt, "> 

May cheat thy ſorrows with the feint of reſt. 

For lovely {mile thoſe lips, though void of breath, 

And fair thoſe features in the ſhade of death, 

Haſte, fill with flow'rs, with roſy wreaths his bed ; 95 

Periſh the flow'rs, the prince of beauty's dead. 


+ 


Round the pale corſe each breathing eſſence ſtrew, 5 


Let weeping myrtles pour their balmy dew; 


Periſh the balms, unable to reſtore 


Thoſe vital ſweets of love that charm no more! 108 
"Tis done—Behold, with purple robes array*d, 

In mournful ſtate the clay-cold limbs are laid. 

The loves lament with all the rage of woe, 

Stamp on the dart, and break the uſeleſs bow. 
Officious theſe the wat*ry urn ſupply, 105 
Unbind the buikin'd leg, * waſh the bleeding thigh. 

| 3 
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O'er the pale body thoſe their light wings wave, 
As yet, though vain, ſolicitous to ſav. 

All wild with grief, their hapleſs queen deplore, 
And mourn her beauty and her love no more. 110 
Dejected Hymen droo by his head forlorn, ; 
His torch extinct, and flow'ry ee torn : 
For nuptial airs, and ſongs of joy, n 


The ſad, flow dirge, the forrow- reathing fr ſtrain, F 


Who would not, when Adonis dies, deplore? 115 
Who would not weep when Hymen ſmiles no more? 
The graces mourn the prince of beauty ſlain, 

Loud as Dione on her native main: 

The fates relenting join the general woe, 


And call the lover from the realms below. 120. 


— 


Vain hopeleſs grief! can living ſounds pervade 
The dark, dead regions of eternal ſhade ? 


Spare, Venus, ſpare that too luxuriant tear, 


For the long ſorrows of the mournful year. | 124 


ver. 124, Numa ſeems to have borrowed the cuſtom he inſtituted of 
mourning a year for the deceaſed from the Greeks ; for though it is ſaid 
only ten months were ſet apart, yet ten months were the year of Ranulus 
all regulated by his ſucceſſor. 
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THE HAPPINESS OF A MODERATE FORTUNE 


AND oo 
MODERATE DESIRES. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF MR. GRESSET, 1760. 


O GOODNESS of the golden mean, 

Whom ſtill misjudging folly flies, 

Seduc'd by each deluſive ſcene ; 

Thy only ſubjects are the wiſe. 

Theſe ſeek thy paths with nobler aim, 5 
And trace them to the gates of fame. 


See foſter'd in thy fav ring ſhade 
Each tender bard of verſe divine! 


BE Who, lur'd by Fortune's vain parade, 


Had never form'd the tuneful line; 10 
By Fortune lur'd, or Want confin'd, 
Whoſe cold hand chills the genial mind. 


In vain you ſlight the flowery crown . 
Thet fame wreathes round the favour'd head ! | 
Whilſt laurell'd Victory and Renown 15 
Their heroes from thy ſhades have led; 
There form'd from courtly ſoftneſs free, 
By rigid Virtue and by thee. . 


By thee were form'd, from cities fan, | 
Fabricius juſt, Camillus wiſe, 20 
Thoſe philoſophic ſons of war, 
That from imperial dignities . 
Returning, plough d their native plain, 
And plac'd their laurels in thy fane. 


Thrice happy he, on whoſe calm breaſt 25 
The ſmiles of peaceful wiſdom play, 
With all thy ſober charms volleſt, 
Whoſe wiſhes never learnt to ſtray. 

Whom truth, of pleaſures pure, but grave, 

And penſive thoughts from folly Gave. 30 


_ 
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© Fat from the crowd's low-thoughted ſtrife, 
From all that bounds fair Freedom's aim, 
\ He envies not the pomp of life, 
A length of rent roll, or of name: 34 
For ſafe he views the vale- grown elm, [whelm, 
_ While thunder -ſounding ſtorms the mountain pine o er- 


Of Cenſure's frown he feels no dread, 41 
No fear he knows of vulgar eyes 

| Whoſe thought, to nobler objects led, e 
-7 Far, far o'er their horizon flies! 15 
We a With Reaſon's ſuffrage at his ſide, , 
1 Whoſe firm heart reſts ſelf- ſatisfied. 


ij | N And while alternate conqueſt ſways 
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The northern or the ſouthern ſnore, 
| He ſmiles. at Fortune's gidd maze, 
f 6 And calmly hears the wild ſtorm roar. 
E'en Nature's groans, unmov'd with fear, 
And burſting worlds he'd calmly hear. 


Such are the faithful hearts you love, . 
O Friendſhip fair, immortal maid ; o 
The few caprice could never move, | 
The few whom intereſt never {way'd ; 2 
: Nor ſhed unſeen, with hate refin'd, 
The pale cares'o'er the gloomy mind. 


Soft ſleep, that loy*ſ the peaceful cell, 
On theſe deſcends thy balmy power; 

While no terrific dreams diſpel _ 
The ſlumbers of the ſober hour; 
Which oft, array'd in darkneſs drear, 


431 


85 


Wake the wild eye of pride to fear. 60 


Content with all a farm would yield, 

Thus Sidon's monarch liv'd unknown, 

And figh'd to leave his little field 
For the long glories of a throne—— . 82 

There once more happy and more free 65 

Than rank.'d with Dido's anceſtry. 


* 
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With theſe pacific virtues bleſt, N 

Theſe charms of philoſophic eaſe, 

Wrapt in your Richmond's tranquil reſt, ; 
You paſs, dear C-—, your uſetul days. 70 
Where Thames your filent vallies laves, 


Proud of his yet untainted waves. 


Should life's more public ſcenes engage 

Your time that thus conſiſtent flows, | 
And following ſtill theſe maxims ſage | 75 
For ever brings the ſame repoſe; - 

Your worth may greater fame procure, 

But hope not happineſs ſo ſure. 78 


20 LANGHORNE'S, POEMS. 
| SONNET CLXXIX.' 
TRANSLATED FROM PETRARCH. 1765. 


JT HOUGH nobly born, to humble life rehgn'd ; 
The pureſt heart, the moſt enlighten'd mind; 

A. vernal flow'r that bears the fruits of age! 
A cheerful ſpirit, with an aſpe& ſage,— 
The power that rules the planetary train 18 
To her has given, nor ſhall his gifts be vain, f 
But on her worth, her various praiſe to dwell, 
The truth, the merits of her life to tell, 
The muſe herſeif would own the taſk too hard, 
Too great the labour for the happieſt bard. 10 
Dreſs that derives from native beauty grace, 
And love that holds with honeſty his place; 
Action that ſpeaks—and eyes whole piercing ray 
Might kindle darkneſs, or obſcure the day 14 


SONNET CCLXXIX. 
FROM THE SAME. 


ALL'N the fair column, blaſted is the bay, 
That ſhaded once my ſolitary ſhore ! 

I've loſt what ay can never give me more, 
Though ſought from Indus to the cloſing day, 
My two-fold treaſure death hath ſnach'd away, 5 
My pride, my pleaſure left me to deplore: 8 
What fields far cultur'd, nor imperial ſway, 
Nor orient gold, nor jewels can reſtore. 
O deſtiny ſevere of human kind! + | 
What portion have we unbedew'd with tears? 10 
The downcaſt viſage, and the penſive mind 
Through the thin veil of ſmiling life appears ; 
And in one moment yaniſh into wind 


The hard earn'd fruits of long laborious years. 


* 
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SONNET CCLVIHE. © 


FROM THE SAME. 


W HERE is that face, whoſe {lighteſt air could move 
My trembling heart, and ſtrike the ſprings of love; 
That heav'n, where two fair ftars, with genial ray, 
Shed their kind influence on life's dim way? | 
Where are that ſcience, ſenſe, and worth confeſt, 5 
That ſpeech by virtue, by the graces dreſt ? 

Where are thoſe beauties, where thoſe charms combin'd 
That caus'd this long captivity of mind? 

Where the dear ſhade of all that once was fair, 


The ſource, the ſolace of each amorous care; 4® 

My heart's ſole ſovereign, nature's only boaſt ? 

— Loſt to the world, to me for ever loſt 12 
5 SONNET cCXXXVIII. 


FROM THE SAME. 


W AIL'D the ſweet warbler to the lonely ſhade; 
Trembled the green leaf to the ſummer gale ; 
Fell the fair ſtream in murmurs down the dale, 
Its banks, its flowery banks with verdure ſpread, 
Where, by the charm of penſive fancy led, 8 
All as I fram'd the love-lamenting tale, 
Came the dear object whom I {till bewail, 
Came from the regions of the cheerleſs dead 
And why, fhe cry'd, untimely wilt thou die? 
Ah why, for pity, ſhall thoſe mournful fears, 10 
Start in wild forraw from that languid eye? 
Cheriſh no more thoſe viſionary tears, 
For me, who range yon, light-inveſted ſky ! 

For me, who triumph in eternal years ! 14 


W 
„ 


setting ſuns ſhall riſe in glory, 


% 


TRANSLATION FROM 


TF ESBLA, live to love and pleaſure, 
Careleſs what the grave may ſay: 


When each moment is a treaſure, 
Why ſhould lovers loſe a day? 


\ 


But when little life is o'er, 
There's an end to all the ſtory: _ 
We ſhall ſleep and wake no more. 


Give me then a thouſand kiſſes, 
Twice ten thouſand more beſtow, 
Till the ſum of boundleſs bliſſes, 


Neither we nor envy know. 
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+, TRANSLATIONS. - | -205 
MILTON'S ITALIAN POEMS, 
2, =» TRANSLATED; 
* And Addreſſed to a Gentleman of Italy. 
* ADDRESS: | w 
ro sic. Mozz1, OF MACERATA. 
3 IO thee, the child of claſſic plain cg 
The happier hand of nature gave 


Each grace of fancy's finer ſtrains, | 
Each muſe that mourn'd o'er Maro's grave, 


Nor yet the harp that Horace ſtrun g 5 
With many a charm of eaſy art; | 


| Nor yet what ſweet Tibullus ſung, 
12 When beauty bound him to her heart; 


40 


Nor all the gentle Provence knew, 

4 Where each breeze bore a lover's ſigh, 10 

| When Petragch's ſweet perſuaſion drew | 
The tender woe from Laura's eye; 


Nor aught that nobler ſcience ſeeks, _ n tf 


What truth, what virtue muſt avoid; 

Nor aught the voice of nature ſpeaks, " 2 
To thee unknown, or unenjoy d. | | 
O wiſe beyond each weaker aim, 


That weds the ſoul to this low ſphere, | 
Fond to indulge the feeble frame. | 
That holds awhile her priſoner here! — 40 


Truſt me, my friend, that ſoul ſurvives 
(If eber had muſe prophetic ſkill), 


And when the fated hour arrives, 8 
That all her faculties ſhall fill, Te | 
Fit for ſome nobler frame ſhe flies, 25 


Afar to find a ſecond birth; 
And, flouriſhing in fairer ſkies, 
Forſakes her nurſery of earth. 

Þ S 
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$ Oh ! there, my Mozzi, to behold, _ | 
3 The man that mourn'd his country's wrong, 


I T4 

2 

92 

# . 


| When the poor exile left his fold, 

And feebly dragg'd his goat along! 
| | | On Plato's hallow'd breaſt to lean, 

| And catch that ray of heavenly fire, 
Which ſmooth'd a tyrant's ſullen mien, 

And bade the cruel thought retire! 


- Amid thoſe fairy-fields to dwell, 
Where Taſſo's favour'd ſpirit ſaw 


What—pencils none but his could draw ! 


And oft at eve, if eve can be 
Beneath the ſource of glory's fmile, 
To range Elyſian groves, and ſee 
That nightly vifitant—ere while, 


Who, when he left immortal choirs, 
To mix with Milton's kindred foul, 
The labours of their golden lyres 


Auſonian bard, from my fond ear 

By ſeas and mountains ſever'd long, 
I chance, theſe humble ſtrains to 8 
You leave your more melodious ſong. 


Whether, advent'rous, you explore 

The wilds of Apenninus brow, 
„Or, muſing near Loretto's + ſhore 

Smile piteous on the pilgrim's vow 3 


The muſes' gentle offering till 

Your ear ſhall win, your love ſhall woo, 
And theſe ſpring flowers of Milton fill 
The favour'd vales where firſt they grew. 


Hane etiam vix Tityre duce. Virg. 
1 Within a few miles of Macerata, 


What—numbers none but his could tell, ; 


20 


4 
F 
* . 
b 
X 


Would ſteal, and whiſper whence he ſtole. | 


4 


30 


38 
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For me, depriv'd of all that's dear, 
Each fair, ſoft partner of my life, | 
Left with a lonely oar to ſteer, | 14 
Through the rude ſtorms of mortal Rrife j— _ | 


When Care, the felon of my days, | "1 | 
Expands his cold and gloomy wing | | 
His load when ſtrong Affliction lays | 
On Hope, the heart's elaſtic ſpring. | | 


For me what ſolace yet remains, | 

Save the ſweet muſes tender lyre ; 70 
Sooth'd by the magic of her Grains, 

If, chance, the felon, Care, retire ? 


Save the ſweet muſe's tender lyre, | { 
For me no ſolace now remains ! | 
Yet ſhall the felon, Care, retire z | | 
Sooth'd by the magic of her ſtrains, 76 | 
Blagdon-houſe, | 

| 7 uns 26 31 796, 
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SONNET I. 


0 LADY fair, whoſe honour'd name is borne, 
By that ſoft vale, where Rhyne ſo loves to ſtray, 
And ſees the tall arch crown his wat*ry way 15 
Sure happy he, though much the muſe's ſcorn, 
Too dull to die beneath thy beauty's ray, 3 
Who never felt that ſpirit's charmed ſway, = 
Which gentle ſmiles, and gentle deeds adorn, 
Though in thoſe {miles are all love's arrows worn, 
Each radiant virtue though thoſe deeds diſplay! _ 
Sure happy he, who that ſweet voice ſhould hear, 10 
Mould the ſoft ſpeech, or ſwell the tuneful ſtrain, 
And, conſcious that his humble vows were vain, - 
Shut fond attention from his cloſed ear; £3 
Who, piteous of himſelf, ſhould timely part, | 
Ere love had held long empire in his heart! 15 


SONNET II. 


A o'er yon wild hill, when the browner light 

1 Ofevening falls, the village maiden hies 

To foſter ſome fair plant with kind ſupplies ; 

Some ſtranger plant, that yet in tender plight, 

But feebly buds, ere ſpring has open'd quite 5 
The ſoft affections of ſerener ſkies: _. © 

So I, with ſuch like gentle thought deviſe - 

This ſtranger tongue to cultivate with care, 

All for the ſake of lovely lady fair. we 
And tune my lays, in language little tried 10 
By ſuch as wont to Tamis' banks repair, 

Tamis forſook for Arno's flowery fide, 

80 wrought love's will that ever ruleth wide. 13 


5 TRANSLATIONS, 1 8 55 209 
2. 
SONNET III. fs 


HARLES, muſt I ſay, what ſtrange it ſeems to ſay, 
This rebel heart that love hath held as naught, 

Or, haply, in his eunning mazes caught, 
Would laugh, and let his captive ſteal away 
'This ſimple heart hath now become his prey. 5 
Vet hath no golden treſs his leſſon taught, N 
Nor vermeil cheek that ſhames the riſing day : . 
Oh no! 'twas beauty's moſt celeſtial ray, 
With charms divine of ſovereign ſweetneſs fraught ! 
The noble mien, the ſoul-diſſolving air, 10 


The bright arch bending o'er the lucig eye, 
The voice, that breathing melody fo rate, 


Might lead the toil'd moon from the middle ſky ! 

Charles, when ſuch miſchief arm'd this foreign fair, 

Small chance had I to hope this ſimple hears ſhould 
fly. 1 
ö SONNET IV. 


N truth, I feel my ſun in thoſe fair eyes, 

So ſtrongly ſtrike they, like that powerful ray, 
Which falls with all the violence of = | 
On Lybia's ſands—and oft, as there ariſe 
Hot waſting vapours from the ſource where lies 5 
My ſecret pain; yet, haply thoſe may ſay, _ 
Who talk Jove's language, theſe are only fighs, 
That the ſoft ardours of the ſoul betray.® 


SONNET V. 


A artleſs youth, who, ſimple in his love, 

Seems little hopeful from his heart to fly, 

To thee that heart, O lady! nor deny | 
The votive gift he brings; ſince that ſhall prove 
All change, and fear, and falſity above 5 


# The Concetti of the Italian, in the conclufion of this ſonnet were ſo ob- 
Finate, that it ſeemed ſcarce poſſible to reduce them into any reputable 
torm of tranſlation, Such trifliag liberties as the tranſlator ſhall appe 


ar 
have taken with theſe poems, mult be imputed to à dere of getting over 
dlemliies of the ſame kind, 8 
3 


* 
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0 ö *Of manners that to gentle deeds comply, 

3% And courteous will, that never 44 4 why. 

Yet, mild as the never-wrathful dove, 

4 Firmneſs it hath, and fortitude to bear * 

| The wrecks of nature, or the wrongs of fate; 10 

p From envy far, and low-defigning care, 

| And hopes and fears that vulgar minds await ; 

| With the ſweet muſe, and founding lyre elate, 
And only weak, when love had entrance there. 14 


I | CANZzON. VET 
| * youths and frolic damſels round me throng, 
8 And, ſmiling, ſay, why, ſhepherd, wilt thou ** 


' 
* 


Thy lays of love advent*rous to recite 

In unknown numbers and a foreign tongue? 

Shepherd, if hope hath ever wrought thee wrong, 5 

Afar from her and fancy's fairy light i 

Retire—ſo they to ſport with me delight: 

And other ſhores, they ſay, and other ſtreams . 

Thy preſence wait ; and ſweeteſt flowers that blow, 

ö Their rp blooms reſerves for thy fair brow, 10 
| Where glory ſoon ſhall bear her brighteſt beams; 

Thus they, and yet their ſoothing little ſeems ; 

Tf ſhe, for whom I breathe the tender vow, 

Sing theſe ſoft lays ; and aſk the mutual ſong, | 

This is thy language, love, and I to thee belong! 15 
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